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*' Is it the tender itar of love f 
The star of love and dreams Y 
O no I from that blue tent above, 
A hero's armor gleams. 

« * * * 

** O star of strength t I see tiiee stand. 
And smile upon my pain ; 
Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
And I am strong again. 



**The star of the unconquered will,i 
He rises in my breast, 
Serene, and resolute, and stilJ, 
And calm and self-possessed. 

* * * *• 

" O I fear not, In a world like this, 
And thou shalt know, ere lon^, 
Know how sublime a thing it is, 
To suffer and be strong." 

*• Tht Ughx of Star8."'^Bj H. W. Longfellow ^ 
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DEDICATION. 



TO SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 

My dear Sir : 

With the dedication of this work, pray accept my earnest thanks for the high 
honor you have done me, in thus afibrding my first novel the protection of your 
distinguished name ; and suffer me, at the same time, to express the sincere 
gratification 1 feel in embracing this opportunity of acknowledging — ^not alto- 
gether as they deserve, but in the best way that I am able-— the wise counsel 
Imd friendly interest to which I am so deeply indebted. 

The subject of the tale was suggested to me more than two years since by 
a literary friend, who fancied that it was one I might succeed in rendering 
amusing ; and it has been written during the intervals of long and severe ill- 
nesses : of the variable spirits produced by which, it bears, I fear, despite my 
best endeavors, but too much evidence. 

In you I know that I shall find an indulgent judge ; and in throwing my- 
self upon the mercy of an English public, I can only entreat my readers to 
believe that, whatever faults may disfigure this my first attempt at novel- 
vriting, the merit of an earnest wish to please them has not been wanting. 

Tlie form of an autobiography was chosen as that best suited to the subject ; 
because it afibrded the author a better opportunity of expressing in the most nat- 
ural way, the emotions and experiences of a girl placed in the difficult circum- 
stances of Florence Sackville. My first intention was to have taken leave of the 
heroine upon her accession to fortune ; but in this I was overruled by the advice 
of those whom I felt it an honor to obey, and therefore the catastrophe Was altered 
to its present form. 

With heartfelt prayers for the peaceful prolongation of a long and honored life, 
passed in the enjoyment of those rare intellectual powers which have shed an un- 
dying Justre over English literature, believe me to remain, 

My dear Sir, 
Yofur most faithful and obliged servant, 

E. J. BURBURY. 
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CHAPTER I. 



It was on a wild and stormy ni^bt of a bitter 
December, that I was bora. My birthplace was 
an Irish town in Galway ; and for many weeks, 
I was hashed to sleep by the roaring of the lake 
over which my nursery hung. My father was 
a young Irish officer; my mother an English 
woman, who, captivated oy his handsome face 
and chivalrous bearing, waltzed qS with him one 
ni^t from her godfather's house in London : and 
while it was supposed they were admiring the 
flowers in the conservatory, the happy pair were 
as far on the north road as the speed of four 
horses could hurry them. 

Fortunately for the nmaways, my mother was 
the youngest and favorite chiid of her parents, 
who tried to forget, in their love for her, that 
her husband was a spendthrift, and, if report 
spoke truly, a gambler also. Not many weeks 
after the hasty and ill-considered marriage, Alice 
Vere, now Mrs. Sackville, found that she had 
placed herself at the mercy of a man whose 
violent and jealous temper, wholly beyond his 
own control, rendered her miserable. The slight- 
est provocation, and often no provocation at all, 
was sufficient to transport him beyond the bounds 
of reason ; and, at such times, she would sit 
trembling before him until the paroxysm was 
past, or till he left her in a frenzy. Still she 
loved him ; for, when the storm was over, there 
was a charm in his manner, and an eloquence in 
his voice, that were irresistible. Her feminine 
vanity, too, was enlisted on his side ; for certain- 
ly, when at the head of his men, or doing the 
honors of the ball-room to the guests of the — ^th, 
there was no man she had ever seen who could 
compare with him. He was a gallant soldier, 
too, and idolized by .the peasantry, for whom he 
was always ready to do a service ; as he loved 
popularity, and liked people to see the influence 
he held over the wild denizens of mountain and 
bog. 

For a time all this helped to reconcile my 
mother to her lot; but scarcely six months 
elapsed, after her marriage, ere she found her 
society deserted for the billiard-table, and her 
conversation rudely avoided or silenced, when- 
ever, as was now daily the case, her husband 
could spend his time more agreeably in discussing 
and betting upon the next steeple-chase or Cut 
ragh races. 



soon ceased to soothe and conciliate her bus* 
band, and tried to play ofi" her indifference and 
contempt against his fits of passion and neglect. 
This was very sad, for in their hearts they still 
loved each other; and, although both. took a 
stranee way of showing it, there was, even at 
this time, enough of their first aflection left tQ 
constitute, if rightly managed, a fund to draw 
upon through life. £ut Pride, their great arch* 
enemy, whispered to them always, and was cher* 
ished as a faithful counselor by both : so that 
when Love and Memory pleaded in their hearts 
for gentleness and forbearance toward each 
other, he would say to Alice, " Don^t relent I 
don't smile, or play his favorite music ! He will 
behave as ill to-morrow, and then how you will 
have lowered your dignity. No ! show a proper 
spirit, and teach him that you are as indifferent 
as he is.'' Then this same traitor would utzb 
upon the husband his right to be late or early, 
furious or gentle, at home or abroad, just as he 
pleased, without reference to any one but him- 
self; and would insinuate, that his wife's pale 
cheeks and wasted figure were caused, not by 
anxiety and care, but by her own willfulness and 
temper. 

In this way passed the first year of their union : 
and when, at its close, I was born — a cross and 
troublesome infant — ^my parents had thwarted 
and vexed each other until little of the wild love 
which had led them to marry remained. Still, 
an occurrence which took place a few weeks be* 
fore my appearance in this weary world, will 
show that, although their affection was dimin- 
ished, it was not totally destroyed, and that Alice 
Sackville was not 'as indifferent toward her hus* 
band as she would fain have had him believe. 

The part of Ireland in which my father's regi- 
ment was then stationed being in a very unsettled 
state, the troops had been sent there mainly to 
preserve the peace. But one duty which fell to 
their lot, was most odious ; and oi such a nature 
as to make almost every officer anxious to avoid 
it. This was searching for and seizing whisky 
stills: and called in derision ''still-hunting." 
To men who had distinguished themselves both 
in India and the Peninsula — who bore Seringa- 
patam and Yittoria upon their colors — it was a 
service which most felt to be a de^cada.tvcs^s'^aBA^^ 
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and quarrelsome disposition), foand pleasure in 
these midnight marches and inglorious detections 
of contraband stills. Between this man and my 
father there was a kind of civil hatred : the one 
despised, the other envied his companion ; and, 
although they were not at open war, their mutual 
aversion was apparent to every one. 

Once or twice Captain Sackville had spoken 
contemptuously of the readiness with which the 
new man accepted "active service," and sug- 
gested whether a still would not now be a fit ad- 
dition to the trophies and honors blazoned on the 
colors of the regiment. One of those busybodies 
who are always ready to make mischief, repeat- 
ed my father's sarcasm to the object of it, and 
before many hours had elapsed from the time of 
its utterance, a challenge was given and accept- 
ed; the meeting being arranged to take place 
the next morning, upon a wild moor five miles 
from the barracks. During the afternoon which 
followed this arrangement, the suspicions of my 
mother's English maid were aroused by the hints 
and mysterious looks of her lover ; who, being: 
Captam Sackville's servant, had bis master^ 
pistols in charge. These surmises she conveyed 
to her mistress, whose fears, thus excited, were 
but too painfully confirmed by my father's man- 
ner when he came to her room to take leave of 
her, before starting, as he said, upon a " still- 
hunting" expedition, which would detain him 
nntil the next morning. • 

My mother fixed her eyes upon her husband 
as he spoke, and holding the hand which he had 
extended in farewell, said, 

"Are you really going up the mounttdns, 
Gerald ? Are you sure ?" 

" Of course, of course," he replied, with a 
short, nervous laugh : " what makes you ask such 
a question ? Don't I often go upon these glo- 
rious errands ?" 

" Yes, but I have a strange fancy that you 
are not going on such service to-night." 

" Why, what Banshee has been wailing at the 
window to frighten you, Alice ? You look as if 
you saw one, now : but, don't yoiij^now, they 
never appear until night ; so don't be silly, but 
say good-by and wish me success." And as he 
spoke he snatched up his cap. 

My mother's heart stood still, as the thought 
that she might never again see him alive rushed 
across her mind. The ardor of their first pas- 
sionate love seemed all at once to return ; and 
with an impulsive cry of grief, she sprang from 
her seat, and threw herself into her hu^and's 
arms. 

" Whjr, Alice I what is the matter ? Are you 
ill ?" said he, as she clung hysterically to him. 

" No no : but you, Gerald ! you ! where are 
you going !" she sobbed out. 

** Where I told you, silly one. Where else do 
you think I am going ? Come, lie down, and 
I'll send Marcy to you, and she shall read you 
to sleep.'* 

" Oh, Gerald ! do tell me the truth." 

" But you will not believe me, you little in- 
fidel ! You are nervous and tired, and have got 
the blue-devils, I'm afraid, from sittingr alone. 
George shall go across and ask Mrs. Martin to 
come and talk scandal to you — so good-by, and 
mind you are better to-morrow.^* 
*'Attd thus they parted: the mam^hinkin^ 
ibatlie jbad succeeded in bis deception ^ and tlw 



woman as thoroughly convinced that he was try- 
ing to mislead her, as if she had read his secret 
purpose. How often it happens that the veiy 
people whom we think we have most craftily 
deceived, are the most alive to our falsehood : 
we imagine that we have blinded them, and all 
the while they are reading us as if the heart were 
a book. 

It required very little ingenuity on the part of 
Marcy to discover that no still-hunting expedi- 
tion was in preparation, and that Major Martin 
and her master were closeted together at the 
major's (quarters, for some very different pur- 
pose. Lieutenant Tregear and Mr. Nash had 
been seen to go into the subalterns' rooms, and 
from the whole aspect of affairs, it was evident 
that something unusual was about to happen. 
Nothing certam, however, could the girl discov- 
er, until late in the evening; when, partly by 
threats, and partly by coaxing, she succeeded in 
extorting from the fascinated George a confes- 
sion of idl he knew. 

It had so happened that, soon after my moth- 
er's first arrival in Ireland^ her maid had b^n 
ill, and that during her absence a young girl, 
the daughter of the only decent inn-keeper in the 
village, had been engaged to attend upon the 
bride. Mrs. Sackville and Honor had been mu- 
tually pleased with each other ; and, after her 
short service was over, many were the chickens 
of her own rearing and pats of butter of her own 
churning, brought by the warm-hearted Irish 
maid to the " English lady." And now, in her 
grief and fear, with no one at hand to aid in car- 
rying out the wild scheme she had formed, my 
mother thought of Honor, whom she sent for at 
once, and took into her confidence. The assist- 
ance and secrecy re(j[uired of Honor were prom- 
ised with that heartiness, with which — be their 
faults what they may — ^the children of Erin al- 
ways respond to the need of a friend. Honor 
undertook to find out where the duel was to be 
fought, and to bring a car, driven by her own 
" bachelor," to a certain spot on the road, where 
Mrs. Sackville was to meet it, and be taken as 
nearly as possible to the ground, in order that 
she might be at hand in case the meeting ter- 
minated fatally ; and the miserable wife was as 
firmly assured that the girl's promise would bo 
performed as if it were already done. 



CHAPTER II. 

Often have I heard my mother describe the 
wretchedness of that night. It was in the mid- 
dle of October, which month had, contrary to cus- 
tom, come in cold, gusty, and wet. The rain 
fell in torrents, and the clouds were driven across 
the face of the heavens as if angry spirits were at 
war, and they fled in terror before them. Every 
now and then the moon gleamed out with her 
white, round, passionless face, and cast a sickly 
glare upon tne pools of water in the street, and 
the glass of the opposite windows. The meas- 
ured tread of the sentry, and the challenge of the 
officer of the ^ard, were the only sounds, ex- 
cept the plashing rain, that broke the stillness ; 
and these appeared to o^dvL \.o^ t^xVv^y xViqa. dltuliu 
ish.thQ sen^ ot YoneYvtiess. ^owot Va.d^etvX'^t^, 
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be waiting with a oar under the plantation, to the 
left of the chapek 

Up and down her room my mother paced all 
night, only^ stopping to look at her watch by the 
dim fire-hght — for she dared not have candles, 
lest their appearance at so miusaal an hour 
shoald arouse suspicion in the minds of any one 
who might be passing. 

At length the clock in the Barrack-square 
struck the last quarter past two, and, wrapped 
in a large gray cloak, and trembling from head 
to foot, my mother stole out into the street, and 
walked faarriedly toward the plantation. Very 
few words were spoken when she reached it, for 
Honor saw that Mrs. Saokville was in no mood 
for talking; so, having for the last time whis- 
pered directions to her lover, she obeyed my 
mother^s gesture, and running quickly down the 
IhII, soon disappeared. After a dark and jolting 
ride of more than an hour, Mike took up his posi- 
tion under shelter of a rock, close to the spot 
fixed upon by the combatants. There the agi- 
tated wife awaited in painful suspense the issue ; 
having nothing wherewith to beguile the tedious 
hours which must elapse before daybreak, but 
her hopes and fears, and the prayers which she 
from time to time offered up for her husband's 
safety. 

At last the morning dawned, and as it broke 
drearily over the wild and lonely landscape, a 
chaise driven at full gallop appeared upon the 
moor. It had scarcely stopiMBd when another 
arrived, and the trembling wife was near enough 
to hear her husband speaking in cheerful tones to 
Major Martin. There was a long low range of 
rocksp which lay about three hundred yards to 
the right of the spot where Captain SackviUe 
was placed, and under cover of their shadow my 
mother crept along in the misty light, and stood 
as near her husband as she dared. 

It was her determination, that if the lives of 
both combatants were spared she would return 
home, and never betray her knowledge of the 
meeting ; but that if Gerald fell, or killed his an- 
tagonist, she would instantly go forward, and 
either succor her husband, or accompany him 
abroad. Brief were the greetings exchanged by 
the party ; the seconds made a formal, but of 
course ineffectual attempt, to brins about a rec- 
onciliation between their principus ) they then 
examined the pistols, placed their men, and went 
through all the rest of the hateful business neces- 
sary lor the proper perpetration of honorable 
murder. Strange influence of custom I Of all 
the men who took part in the arrangements, not 
one but would have turned away disgusted from 
witnessing the necessary proceedings of a slaugh- 
ter-house ; and yet they were met at an unsea- 
sonable hour, under cover of twilight and se- 
crecy, to aid a project which had for its fulfill- 
ment the temporal, perhaps eternal death of one, 
if not two fellow-men, whom each one there 
called friend. 

My mother trembled and clung to the rock in 
breathless alarm and anxiety, and long as she 
thought the time spent in these fearful prepara- 
tions, yet she would not have shortened it by a 
word : but when Major Martin, who had been 
occupied at a little distance from his friend, 
walked quietly over the fi^onnd toward him, the 
bonor-atrack wife oooQ scarcely repress a 
scream 



She had so placed herself that she was oppo« 
site to her husband, and as she gazed upon his 
face, and marked its perfect calmness, the utter 
absence of uneasiness or dread, the quiet, manly 
courage with which he stood, waiting, as it 
seem^, for death, she could hardly refrain from 
rushine' forward; and she felt as if she could die 
with hun. AU her old love oame back, and filled 
her heart with such a tumult of alarm and fond- 
ness, that its wild beating was well-nigh stilled 
forever. 

At this time my mother was far firom being a 
religious character : she had been too fashiona- 
bly educated, too much idolized and flattered, to . 
have learned many of the deep truths of Chris- 
tianity ; it is not, therefore, to be wondered at, 
that the only feelincs now present to her mind 
were a woman's admiration of bravery, and a 
wife's dread of her possible loss. To her fancv 
there was something heroic in her husband s 
position and attitude ; something sublime in his 
dauntless and soldierlike serenity. Nothing was 
exaggerated or done for display; all was the nat- 
ural effect of a brave heart — and high health:- 
for more than heroes would like to think, doeb 
their unflinching courage depend upon their tem- 
perance. No fear of an eternal future, no thought 
of the outraged law of an Almighty Creator vis- 
ited my father's conscience to make him craven. 
He was only doing what his father, and his fa^ 
ther's father, had done before him ; and what, 
for not doing, a young man in his own regiment 
had been sent to Coventry by his brother officers, 
and, finally, hunted out of the army. It was then 
a matter of course, almost of duty, in a soldier. 
God's laws, the God of peace and love, are the 
very last thought of by the duelist. My father 
was no worse, and, in many things, much better 
than his fellows ; but until men learn to know that 
the Eternal law, ^'thou shalt do no n^urder," is 
as binding upon a gentleman as upon a peasant, • 
and that m the eyes of the Everlasting, there is 
no distinction between the murderer whose life 
is forfeited to the outraged laws of man, and the 
duelist who goes out in cold blood to take the life 
of one who has been, perhaps, his dearest friend, 
offering for excuse the hazard of his own — Chris- 
tianity, as our Lord left it to us, can have no 
Slace in their hearts. We may have brave and 
auntless soldiers in our service, but Christian 
gentlemen we can not have. 

This same sad perversion of feelings — this con- 
fusion of right and wrong — was shared by my 
poor mother ; else how could she have refrained 
urom springing forward and, by her presence, 
putting an end to the scene upon which she 
looked? Some may be tempted to say, that she 
was cold-hearted or unwomanly, thus to have 
stood, and ye{ not have interfered ! "J could 
not have done so ! I could not have seen my 
husband killed before my face, or taking another 
man's life," one may exclaim. Another may re- 
mark, ** I wonder why she went at all : she could 
not have loved him, and yet have borne to stand 
by and see him in danger of being murdered ; that 
is impossible." Noj it is not impossible, for it is 
true. Mrs. SackviUe was the sister of a maa 
who had beew %Vi<Q\ \tk. ^ ^'^^ ^s^^Xjnscss.^ '^>:^ 
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inine fears and wifely love, she rushed forward 
and stayed the duel, her husband would be the 
object of men's derision : that they would say 
he had given her a hint of what was going on, 
and anticipated her interference. She knew that, 
with his hot and fiery temper, he would imagine 
such things, even if they were never said: and 
that this one meeting so interrupted, would thus 
lead to others. She had experienced his distaste 
for all displays of affection made by wives, and 
well knew that, so sensitive was his pride, he 
would rather lose ten lives than be quizzed as the 
object of his wife's doting love. Knowing all 
this, therefore, my mother stood in silent tremor 
by the rocks, and when all was re€uiy, clasped 
her hands so tightly, in the agony of apprehen- 
sion, that her finger-nails turned livid with the 
pressure. Her eyes were riveted upon her hus- 
oand, as if her getze could protect him: but, at 
the sudden flash and report of his pistol, her cour- 
age failed her, and she fainted. 

When she recovered, she found herself at home, 
and the first sound which met her ear was her 
husband's gay laugh under her window. Honor 
and IMarcy were beside her, chafing her hands 
and weeping ; for her insensibility had lasted so 
long that they began to be alarmed, and to think 
that they were acting imprudently in concealing 
the state of his wife from Captain Saokville ; but 
just as they had decided upon sending for him, 
her eyes unclosed, and consciousness wius re- 
stored. 

In reply to my mother's looks of inquiry, she 
was told that Honor, fearing lest her strength 
should fail in the hour of need, had followed the 
car, and was actually present during the whole 
of that agonizing night-watch. She had wit- 
nessed the duel, and had seen that Lieutenant 
Tregear's ball had shot away his antagonist's 
epaulette, while Captain Sackville had fired in 
the air; she had also heard the reconciliation 
that followed. On seeing Mrs. Sackville fall, she 
waited until the gentlemen had re-entered their 
carriages and driven off, and then, with Mike's 
assistance, had carried my mother to the car, and 
by taking a short road, had reached home a few 
minutes before the late combatants had entered 
the toMm. 

This explanation was scarcely over, when my 
father rapped at the door j for, although it was 
still very early, he fancied that he heard his 
wife's voice, and remembering her anxiety of the 
night before, was come to relieve it in person. 

My mother, attired in a long frilled white 
dressing-gown, was lying on the bed, to which 
the girls had carried her when she was first 
brought in ; while her rich fair ringlets, straight- 
ened by the dank night-air, and hanging loosely 
about her pale face, mingled with t\\e half unplait- 
ed tresses behind, and ^ve her a ghastly appear- 
ance. Round her eyelids was a deep circle of 
black, and her e^es wandered as if she was not 
yet wholly conscious ; but hearing her husband's 
voice, she sprang from the bed, and, answering 
him quickly, advanced with a tottering, feeble 
step to meet him. As he entered, she crossed 
the room, and, to his terror and amazement, 
caught at a small table to steady her trembling 
steps^ and before be could inquire what was the 
«««aa of her strange appearance and evident 
^^i^ff^, sbe reeled and fell-, a scent-bottle 
^'''''^^ffm the fall, a portion of the glass cut a 



small vein in her head, and in a moment she lay 
bleeding at his feet. 

This accident, alarming, as it seemed, was 
in effect a most fortunate occurrence ; for the 
excitement of the past night had brought on 
fever, which was thus timely subdued by the 
loss of blood. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Strange as it may appear, this incident an* 
noyed my father greatly; and although he 
could not help being touched by his wife's devo- 
tion, still the idea that he had tieen watched, and 
was exposed to Jesting remarks upon her roman- 
tic affection, irritated him continually. My 
mother's quick perception soon discovered this, 
and the reaction in her mind was terrible. She 
had suffered intensely ; she felt that she had con- 
trolled her own feelings from tenderness to his ; 
and, as proud people always do, she dwelt upon 
his ingratitude, until her own faults were for- 
gotten, and she fancied herself the most ill-used 
and miserable wife in existence. Alas ! how 
many people make their own sorrows by exag- 
gerating their wrongs, and wholly overlook- 
m^ their own sins, both of omission and com- 
mission. 

It was in the midst of all this bitterness that 
I was born ; and certainly there was nothing in 
my appearance or disposition to conciliate ; for 
I was an ugly child, with a furious temper, and 
even then showed a true feminine love of my 
own way. 

Poor old Cicely, my Irish nurse, was a faith- 
ful believer in aU fairy legends, and had taken 
no little trouble to procure a properly-shaped 
horse-shoe to fix upon my cradle the moment I 
was deposited in it, to preserve me from the 
power of evil spirits. But this was not all ; not 
only was I to be protected from evil powers, it 
was also necessary to propitiate the good, and 
accordingly, my mother having sunk to sleep at 
the fortunate hour upon the right day. I was 
carried by Cicely to a place where four roads 
met, there to make my offering of green ribbon 
to "the good people." This was done very 
successfuUy, and greatly to my nurse's satisfao- 
tion ; especially as a slight breeze carried the 
propitiatory offerinff exax^tly in the centre of a 
fairy ring, which adorned the little green patch 
between the roads : and this, to a proficient in 
fairy lore, was known to signify that the gift was 
accepted. 

The unhappy and the unfortunate are proverb- 
ially superstitious above their fellows, and, in 
my days of sorrow, I have often caught myself 
wondering where my fairy patrons were, who 
had at my birth appeared so propitious ; and 
often, too, when some strange good chance, 
equally unlocked for and welcome, has come 
suddenly to my relief, I have thought to myself, 
with more earnestness than I should have liked to 
confess, "Ah, my fiaiiries have not forgotten 
me." I do not defend this folly, nor wish to ex- 
cuse it ; but I do say, that there are few hearts 
among us in which, if they were honestly search- 
ed, some nook wouid not Vie ^o\in<i\^ -^viViexe ^\\«\^- 
acknowledged 8W^isX\\.Voti, de&tex \a \x& ^^^sv 
\ we tbiiik) neitlea and tiuvieft« 
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Partly because I was the child of a man they 
liked, and partly because — having been born on 
their own soil, and having, thanks to Cicely, 
complied with a darling prejudice — I seemed to 
belong to them, I was a cherished favorite 
among the people, who watched me in my walks 
and rides as if I were a young princess ; and by 
the time I attained my sixth ^ear I had become 
duly impressed with my own importance, having 
been told hundreds of times a week, that I was 
" a rale lady, one of the ould sort. God bless 
'em !'' which I thought a very sufficient reason 
for giving way to every impulse of passion and 
pride. 

About this period my mother took my sister 
and myself to England on a visit to her parents, 
whom she had not seen since her marriage : and 
never shall I forget my astonishment and disap- 
probation when we reached Ingerdyne (which 
was the name of my grandfather's place) . I don't 
know what I expected, nor with what ideas 
Cicely had filled my head ; but the quiet, stately 
house, and somewhat grave and formal inhabit- 
ants, filled me with anger and disappointment. 
Later in life I learned to love the dear old place 
well J but then, fresh from the flattering at- 
tentions of the wild and enthusiastic Irish people, 
and the gayety and bustle of a home enlivened 
by uniforms, and not remarkable for the regu- 
larity of its manageniient, the quiet manners and 
dignified visitors, the peaceful walks, and steady 
habits of tidiness and subordination, which pre- 
vailed at Ingerdyne, could not fail to be dis- 
agreeable to me. 

My grandfather was one of the old school of 
English country gentlemen, and althoujjh small 
in stature was stately in manner : nobody could 
take a liberty with him ; one would as soon 
have thought of proposing a waltz with Sphinx 
as to put a jest upon him. Ho was a man whose 
simple affirmation, even to a stranger, would 
have been sufficient guarantee of his good faith ; 
for there was something in his open brow and 
clear eye, and even in the tone of his voice, that 
bespoke the integrity of a gentleman. He 
never made a bargain ; gambling and wagers of 
every sort were utterly distasteful to him ; he 
never could understand how it was possible for 
a gentleman to practice either. He was proud 
as a Spaniard of his ancient family and honora- 
ble birth, for he had an old-world scorn of traffic 
in all its ramifications; and, though he never 
boasted (he was far too high-bred for that), yet 
he loved to think that no tradesman, wholesale 
or retail, could trace the most distant cousinship 
to him ; but with all his reserve and dignity lie 
was generous, courteous, and kind; ready to 
listen to a tale of distress, and liberal to bestow 
relief; open-hearted and chivalrous. 

My grandmother was a fit wife for her hus- 
band, gentle and gracious, simple and tender. 
Her want of natural energy was never discover- 
ed, because her habit oi reliance and depend- 
ence upon my grandfather was so great, that 
no one suspected her retiring manners arose 
from any thmg but her having deference to him 
in all thmgs. Not that ho was a tjrant, or she 
a slave, but because she really believed that he 



rendered her incapable of acting upon her own 
opinion in any matter of importance : but she 
was mercifully spared the trial, for she died a 
few months before her husband. 

The servants at Ingerdyne were all old de- 
pendents : many of them had lived in the family 
from childhood, being sons and daughters of 
former domestics, and they all welcomed my 
mother with delight. She had been a great 
favorite with them, and they were prepared to 
love her children now, as much as they had for- 
merly done herself. But this was not so easy a 
matter, for I was a difficult little person for 
these quiet, well-ordered English people to 
manage, and they were in a constant state of 
perplexity between their love for the mother, 
and their annoyance at the child. Yet my de- 
linquencies seldom went further than trampling 
over the flower-beds, leaving the park gates 
open, and thus setting free the horses that were 
grazing within its boundaries, upsetting the 
flower-pots in the greenhouse, or frightening 
whole families of little chickens by nmning at 
full speed across the poultry-yard where their 
mothers were cooped up. I was not miscliiev- 
ous — unless mischief is a more innocent kind of 
thing than it is usually described ; for I had no 
love of wanton destruction for its own sake. I 
was even vexed with myself when I saw the 
flowers crushed into the mould by the presure 
of my wayward little feet ; and if I had stopped 
to listen, I should have been sorry to hear the 
shrill chirping of the terrified chickens as they 
ran fluttering in dismay to the shelter of the 
hen-coops, in bodily fear of the heedless invader. 
No ! I certainly was not mischievous ; I was 
simply thoughtless and uncontrolled. The only 
one of my freaks which really alForded mo de^ 
Ughtj was the escape of the wild young horses 
through some gate which I had left open, and 
the alarm of the slow and astonished servants. 
I loved to see the beautiful animals, after a furi- 
ous gallop, stop altogether, standing with heads 
erect and distended nostrils, until their captors 
with coaxing call approached within a few yards 
and put out caressing and deceitful hands : when, 
as if moved by one general impulse, the horses 
would all wheel about at once, and race round 
and round the fields till their frolic was over, 
and they swept in through the gate to their 
prison again. 

in all my peregrinations I was accompanied 
by an English nurse, chosen for me by my grand- 
mother belbre I arrived, for her careful and se- 
date propriety ; but, with all her anxiety and 
real desire to do her duty, it was impossible fop 
her to restrain the eagerness and ardor of my 
disposftfon : I was as far beyond her comprehen- 
sion as she was beyond mine. I have often won- 
dered how it was that my grandfather, with his 
love of order and regularity, brooked my way- 
ward recklessness and irregular habits ; but I 
suppose he consoled himself with the feeling, 
which he one day put into words, in reply to a 
lady who expressed a fear that I should grow 
up *' vulsrar." 



" No, madam," he said, with his proud littla 

, J , smile, *' Florence has not ow^ ^\^^ «25v ^^'tv^^ 

exceeded all other human beings in wisdom and ! blood in l\et Ne\x\^i*, ?vxvvi,^^'^o^!iL^^^«i"a:^^"^\i'^>"««^ 
goodness. What she would have done had it \ can nevet \i^ nwXo^wc ?'' Vv^^cca^-^Ssficvw 

pleased God she shonJd become a widow, I can\ I\)eV\eNeVve\va^s^^^^^A«« ^^ ^S.«i iax 5i:S;»^* 
Dot imagino, for long ioMx. seemed to havo aUubuXed \.o me \>^ ^^^SSftx«.li^.V^^^ 
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times, no one ever impated to me any thing ^n^iioh 
would have justified that lady's fear. 

Proud though I was, and so far like himself, 
my grandfather never loved me ; for I was, as 
people say, the image of my father, and at times, 
when strongly excited, I spoke with the accent 
of his country. Neither with my mother was I 
eiyer a favorite : neglect and unkindness, aggra- 
vated, perhaps, by her own unconciliating man- 
ners, had long before this separated her heart 
entirely from her husband; and I was like him 
in so many ways and features, that people were 
never surprised to find I was less loved than 
my fair and gentle little sister. / I was chidden 
for faults of which I had never been warned ; 
motives and thoughts were attributed to me 
which had never entered my imagination ; mis- 
chief and destruction were laid to my charge, 
which I had never committed I and continual al- 
lusions were made to my wild Irish voice and 
manner. For awhile all this distressed me cru- 
elly, for I had a warm, fond heart, and generous 
disposition, and I sought eagerly to exonerate or 
justify myself. But when I found that justice — 
that cold, stern quality — was merely done me, 
and that, if I had been wrongfully accused, it 
was only the principle of justice that was con- 
sidered to have been outraged, not my feelings, 
I ceased to excuse my faults or plead with tears 
'for pardon, and became that most wretched thing, 
a child with a woman's will. 

To this early mistake in my education how 
much of the evil of my af^er life is owing ! What 
a desperate enemy people arm against them- 
selves when they are unjust \ Once let the of- 
fender feel that ne is treated with injustice, and 
all the motive to repentance is gone. A man 
may have many and great faults, he may be giv- 
ing way to a sin ten times greater than the par- 
ticular one of which he is accused ; but only let 
him suffer blame and punishment for one of which 
he knows himself to be innocent, and all his real 
guilt will be forgotten in angry indignation at 
the injustice. The sinner, then, in his own opin- 
ion, becomes the martyr ; and all reformation is 
hopeless. How is it that people will not see 
this, and especially in children? There is no 
greater mistake, than to suspect and accuse a 
; child of faults and motives of which you have 
not full proof; if you make a wrong guess, you 
': have lost your position almost irrevocably ; and 
' if you act upon it, you have set up in the ohiU-a- 
heart a memory of outrage forever. 

When we had been at Ingerdyne a fbv monifas, 
my father came there to visit us, 4bd brought 
with him a young brother officer, ^^^lo was the 
son of an old friend of my grandfatheT*!. Why 
he did so, I can not imagine : unless it^fras to 
provide, by the society of this iriend, against the 
ennui of a country residence : and if this were 
his object, it was certainly folly attained, for the 
two friends were inseparable. One of the few 
amusements in which my graad&ther indulged 
was billiards, and his house was therefore pro- 
vided with a splendid room and table dedicated 
to the game. In this room my father and Cap 
tain Launcei^on spent many hours j and, as might 
he expected; large sums were lost by each to the 
€>therj altbou^hj Captain Launceston being the 
best player, Jus companion was most frequently 
tAff loser. 

lagerdyae being oxdy a few miles from New- 



I market, it had been the custom of my grand- 
father and his family, for generations past, to 
attend the meetings regularly ; and some years 
before, upon his appointment as high sheriff, the 
equipage and horses bearing his arms and livery 
had made so brilliant an appearance as to be 
even yet talked of in the county. Things were, 
however, altered now; for the large sums be- 
stowed upon his children had sadly impaired 
my grandfather's means, and among other re- 
trenchments the races had been given up. Still, 
for the gratification of my mother, who had a 
womanish pride in showing her husband the style 
in which English country gentlemen lived, he 
determined to visit Newmarket once more in 
the old style. 

I remember the day well ; it was a glorious 
morning in autumn, the leaves had begun to 
change, and all the wealth of nature seemed 
scattered upon the lawns, and hung on every 
golden-hued tree. The carriages came round 
to the hall-door ; and with their bright panels, 
and the silver ornaments on the trappings of the 
horses, the rich green liveries, spotless buckskins 
and velvet caps of the postillions, they promised 
to form a brilliant addition to the scene at New- 
market. 

For the first time, I felt proud of the neatness 
and style of my mother's English home, and its 
belongings ; and, as I stood at the nursery- win- 
dow and watched the carriages sweeping along 
below, I felt more respect for my grandfather's 
prejudices, than I had ever done oefore. The 
effect of this impression was, that I turned round, 
picked up the books and toys I had scattered all 
over the room, tidied the table, and went to my 
maid to request that my hair might be brushed, 
and my frock changed. How slight a thing may 
leave a lasting memory ! a glance, a sound, has 
often awakened thoughts and resolutions which 
have endured for life; and we can frequently 
trace back our wisest determination to some 
sudden conviction wrought by a seeming trifle. 
So it was that day with me. I had seen the or- 
der and elegance of the establishment at Inger- 
dyne, the propriety of the domestics, and the un- 
sullied neatness of all the appliances, every hour 
since I arrived : and at first they had only struck 
me as formal and disagreeable, the result of a 
perpetual fidgeting which was the enemy of all 

fayety and freedom. Now all was altered, and 
looked with a strange respect upon the regu- 
lations which had resulted in the brilliant cortege 
I had been gazing npon. From that day there 
was a change in my habits ; and, although I was 
fiur from being as sedate as other well-behaved 
ohildren,! was no longer a tameless romp : in- 
deed, considering what I had been, the change 
left me a rather discreet little person. 



CHAPTER IV. 

During the absence of the party at Newmar- 
ket, I was fated to become acquainted with sun- 
dry other members of the family, of whom I had 
heard but vaguely. My mother had an only 
brother, an officer in a hussar regiment, serving 
in the i?en\na\i\aL. "Ra \vaA lot aowift Vccafe W^\v. 
stationed at Gibt^XXM, ^Vv^tftYi^ mex ^x ^\i^ ^ 
young SponisYx Xi^wiVy Iioisl ^^AtA^ rnxJa Nioa 
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large black eyes and coquettish maimers for 
which her countrywomen are famed. He was 
fascinated by her charms, and soon procured an 
introduction ; but, as he could not sj^ak a word 
of Spanish, and she was equally ignorant of 
English, one would not have thought the acqaint- 
ance was likely to be either very long or inter- 
esting ; but there is no accounting for the freaks 
of Cupid, especially when he lurks amid the olive 
groves of Spain. A few days after the ball, to 
uie despair of the governor's niece, the horror 
of the coloi^el's two daughters, and the disgust 
of sundry other damsels, who had entertamed 
hopes of the eligible major and his father's prop- 
erty, it was announced by the chaplain at Gov- 
ernment-house, that, with the aid of an inter- 
?reter, he had the day before married Donna 
osephina Leoiine da Silva to Major Vere. Great 
was the consternation caused by this intelligence. 
The governor who was godfather to the bride- 
groom, and upon whose staff the offender had 
long been placed, was in dismav : he sent imme- 
diately for the culprits and the clergyman, threat- 
ened arrest and all sorts of impossibilities, storm- 
ed most furiously, and prophesied manifold evils 
which were to arise from this ill-considered 
union ; but, after all, ended in a promise that he 
would receive the delinquents at Government- 
house, and intercede for them with Mr. Yere. 

Very few weeks elapsed before the major and 
his bride mutually repented their marriage. Her 
temper was terrific: she was jealous and des- 
perate to a degree oi which English people have 
no idea, and, having never learned to regulate 
or control it, the life of those around her was 
rendered any thing but agreeable. She had taken 
the most violent hatred to Miss Danvers, the 
governor's niece, whom she suspected of an at- 
tachment to her husband, and in whose most com- 
mon-place civilities she discovered sinister inten- 
tions, of which neither her husband nor the lady 
ever dreamed; the consequence of this was a very 
unpleasant coolness between the families, which 
ended in the major being compelled to resign his 
staff. appointment, and change his quarters to a 
miserable little inland town. 

This circumstance, which was necessarily re- 
ported to my grandfather, did not assist in propi- 
tiating him toward his Spanish daughter-in-law ; 
and nothing but the dangerous illness of his wife 
— who, believing^herself dying, besought his 
pardon for her darling and only son — would ever 
have reconciled him to Major and Mrs. Vere. 
As it was, he dispatched a letter of severe re- 
proof to his son ; in which, after predicting the 
miseries certain to accrue from this act of Tolly, 
he concluded with a cold message of forgiveness 
to his daughter-in-law, and and a formsu invita- 
tion to Ingerdyne. 

This occurred about five years before my 
mother's marriage ; and there had not appeared 
any prospect of a visit from my uncle, aunt, or 
cousins — of whom there were four — until the day 
of the excursion to Newmarket, when they de- 
scended upon us in great force. 

I was sitting in the hall, reading ** Robinson 
Crusoe," and as I read pulling out unconsciously 
the hairs from the tail of a great rocking-horse 
against which I leaned, when I heard the sound 



before the door, and intercepting the light, a 
traveling carriage, packed inside and out to a 
perilous excess. I did not move, for I felt no 
curiosity about the circumstance, and certainly 
did not consider it any part of my duty to open 
the door, but when the post-boy rolled ofif his 
horse, and applied his whole force to the bell, I 
rose and went forward to survey the arrivals. 
Just as I reached the entrance, the carriage 
door, over which were crowded heads of all 
sizes and ages, suddenly burst open, and doV^n 
came what seemed in the confusion to be a 
whole nurseiV of children. Never in my life 
had I been so astonished. The screams of the 
children were soft and musical compared to 
those of their mother, whose vehement gesticu- 
lations and shrill voice, invoking the most un- 
intelligible mixture of saints and punishments, 
were to me perfectly terrific. At first I stood 
still, gazing panic-struck upon the scene ; then 
turning round I rushed through the house scream- 
ing like a little fury, until every creature in it, 
from the old cook to the fat lap-dog, came to the 
rescue. In the course of my frantic career I 
arrived at my grandfather's dressing-room, the 
open windows of which looked out upon the 
scene of tumult ; and there I stood to see the 
result. 

Every body was now congregated in a group 
beside the carriage, staring at the party, which 
consisted of a tall, soldierly man ; a little, fat, 
Moorish-looking woman j a boy about four years 
older than myself, and very much taller ; a wild- 
looking girl, a little younger ; another younger 
still, and a baby in the arms of a bonne. 

The two girls and the baby were crying with 
all their might ; but the boy stood with his arms 
folded, looking amazed, but strange and con- 
temptuous, and as if no one there belonged to 
him. The lady was exclaiming and gesticula- 
ting furiously ; threatening with hands and feet, 
eyes and tongue, the^ unfortunate post-boy, whom 
she accused of the most diabolical intentions in 
not having fastened the door properly ; while he, 
bevtrildered by her volubility, and stunned by the 
noise, stared stupidly at her. 

The gentleman was trying to pacify and quiet 
the lady ; in which praiseworthy undertaking he 
was seconded by the French nurse, who chat- 
tered to her mistress while she energetically 
tossed the baby, greatly to the alarm and dis- 
comfort of the screaming child. Looking on, in 
a state of great amazement and impatience, stood 
Mrs. Reynolds, the housekeeper, who seemed 
perfectly at a loss to understand who these awful 

Seople could be ; and with all her ideas of Inger- 
yne propriety up in arms at this outrage upon 
the peace and quiet of the establishment. 

All this time, no one had the slightest idea 
of who the visitors were, for most of the old 
servants were either gone with the carriages, or 
had taken advantage of their master's unusual 
absence to indulge in a holiday, so that there 
was no one who recognized " Master William.'*" 
At last, quite tired out with his useless endeav- 
ors to pacify his wife, the gentleman turned to 
Mrs. Reynolds, and said, 

"My father is not «X Vvovssa^Y^^'ox'J'' 
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— No, sir; Mr. Vere and all the company are 
gone to Newmarket. I am sure I beg your 
pardon, sir, for not knowing you ; but I was not 
aware that you were expected; That is Mrs. 
Yere, with the young ladies and gentlemen, I 
presume." 

"Yes," said the major, shortly; for he de- 
tected the displeased surprise of his father's serv- 
ant in her voice. His foreign wife had evidently 
made no favorable impression upon the precise 
Englishwoman ; and matters were not improved 
when Mrs. Vere exclaimed, vehemently, 

" Where are the servants ? William / Will- 
iam /" addressing her husband imperiously, "has 
your father no people to receive us properly? 
Why does nobody come? Is dis de way you 
English behave ? Oh, misery ! why did I ever 
leave my own Spain, where every body is hospit- 
able and good, for this country of savages?" 
and she darted a look of rage at the miserable 
post-boy. 

" My dear, here are plenty of servants. This 
is the housekeeper; let her show you into the 
house, and I will give orders about the lug- 
gage." 

"No, no; I vnW stay myself; I will trust no- 
tody here : dey are all shocking. You remem- 
ber your English servant in Spain, bow he cheat 
you. I have not forgot him. No, no; I will 
stay." 

It would be difficult to describe the various 
looks of vexation, astonishment, and anger which 
come over the countenances of Major Vere. Mrs. 
Reynolds, and the boy, at this speech. There 
was something in its tone and manner which, 
more than even the words, conveyed the im- 
pression of vulgarity. A Spanish lady might 
very well be ignorant of English customs, and 
make a strange medley of the lemguage, using 
inappropriate and even oflfonsive words, but no 
lady of any country could have used such into- 
nations and gestures as those which accompanied 
Mrs. William Vere's speech. 

My uncle made no reply ; for there is such a 
thing (and he knew it) as making bad worse by 
interference, so, turning round, he addressed the 
housekeeper, asking if there was company in 
the house. 

"Yes, sir. Captain and Mrs. Sackville are 
here, with their two children; and Captain 
Launceston, and Mr. and Mrs. Paget, and — " 

" Captain and Mrs. Sackville I Do you mean 
my sister ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

He knitted his brow, and I heard him mutter 
. an oath between his closed teeth. Presently he 
asked — "How long have they been here?" 

"Mrs. Sackville has been on a visit to her 
father several months, sir ; but the captain only 
arrived a fortnight since." 
J At the sound of my father's name, which ap- 

peared familiar to her, Mrs. Vere started and 
exclaimed, 

" Sackveel 1 Sackveel ! dat your sister, Will- 
iam.*" 

" Yes," he answered abruptly. 

" What she do here ? She should be in Ire- 
Jand I>is not do at all." 
At this moment my boy consiiij whose eyes 
Aad beea roaming over the house, exclaimed, 

^IfyrP,^ ^^ ^^f ^ I Stood at the window above, 
/' IVJio's that ?'' 



In an instant every one looked up, and Mrs. 
Reynolds said, with a smile to me, 

" It's your cousin, sir — Miss Florence Sack- 
ville. Miss Sackville, more properly, for she is 
the eldest." 

A frown settled upon my uncle's brow as he 
turned away, and, speaking to his wife in Span- 
ish, walked with her a few steps apart. They 
evidently entered into a grave consultation. 

My cousin, whose manners and appearance 
were those of a youth of fifteen, insteacl of a boy 
of twelve, kissed his hand to me and called out, 

"If you are not shut up, cousin Florence, 
come down directly." 

This rather authoritative request had no 
greater effect upon me than to make me open 
my eyes as wide as possible, and stare with all 
the indignation I could muster; at which dis- 
play of dignity my cousin only laughed, as if 
amused, calling out, 

" Little thing, how you stare ! Do you think 
you are a woman already, and not to be taken 
such liberties with?" 

I never could bear ridiculq/and don't know 
what passionate things I migHt have said ; for I 
felt my face and neck glowing with a sudden 
heat, from the angry blood which rushed over 
them ; and I knew By the boy's laugh that he 
saw and enjoyed it : but my uncle called to him 
in an angry tone to follow him into the house, 
and in a minute they had disappeared. 

For a short time the whole house seemed to 
be in confusion ; the screams of the children, the 
banging of doors and rushing up and down stairs, 
struck me with a sort of angry terror, anger 
that any one should dare to be so familiar in my 
grandfather's house (I forgot that he was the 
rather and grandfather of the visitors too), and 
terror at the noise, which seemed to me horrible. 

In about half an hour my maid, who had been 
seized upon and pressed into the service of the 
newly-imported nursery, came to me, and, in 
her usual quiet way, requested me to go with 
her into the library, where my uncle wished to 
see me. The library was a large, old room, at 
one end of which yawned a vast chimney, in 
which my grandfather was accustomed to burn 
huge logs of wood upon the hearth. The floor 
round the fire-place was inlaid with ornamental 
encaustic tiles, and the fend# was formed of 
stone blocks standing about half a foot hif^h, 
rounded at the top and fitted into the tiles. 
This last is a fashion I never saw except at 
Ingerdyne, until lately that Mr. Pugin has in- 
troduced it into several houses built by him ; in 
one of which, the Palace of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop at Birmingham, these stone fenders are 
in every room that 1 have seen. Opposite the 
fire-place was a noble window, occupying the 
whole end of the room, except a small space on 
each side, where stood high, narrow book-cases, 
nearly concealed by the heavy folds of the cur- 
tains. The room was divided by two pillars 
close to the walls, supporting a pole of carved 
oak, over which in cold winter nights was drawn 
a thick curtain, matching those at the window ; 
thus contracting the spacious room into a com- 
fortable snuggery. 

Lounging m orve o{ iW^te^tl dee^ arm-chairs, 
I balf-screeneCL tiorn. l\v^ Y\^Vv\.\>y \V<i^^ «i\\.\\^\Tv?i, 
I sat my \mc\e. Ke "was a\otvft •, mv^ ^is \ ^.v\\,^t^^ 
yCoR loom. Vie leaned loxYiatd xx^ibl «. ^m^ \^^^ 
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.ing table that stood by him, and looked at me. 
There was a cold, sarcastic smile apon his fkce : 
an expression which was quite new to me ; for 
all with whom I had ever associated, as ye^ had 
been open and fearless, and, whatever their bad 
passions might be, they rather gloried in, than 
disclaimed or concealed them : pride, anger, and 
self-confidence never bein^ looked upon by any 
member of our family as sms or (Senses against 
propriety. I was too young then to analyze the 
mipression which my uncle's smile made upon 
me, but my instinct told me there was something 
wronfir in it : something cold, false, and wily ; 
and although his features were perfect as to form 
and regularity, and his tone of voice gracious and 
condescending, the £rst impulses of my heart 
were aversion and distrust. I suppose he read 
these feelings in my face, for the expression of 
his own changed, €md he said : 

^* So you are the young lady who wished not 
to be treated as a child just now : the height de- 
ceived me ; I expected to see a girl of sixteen at 
least, and not a baby. Come here, and let me 
see if you are as high as the table;'' and he 
■ laughed sardonically. 

I was a very tall child of m^ age, and not a 
little proud of it : to be treated m this contempt- 
uous way, therefore, was more than I could bear 
patiently. I felt my color come and go, and my 
Dreath quicken as I stood still where I had first 
entered. 

" Don't you know what I say ? don't you un- 
derstand English?" he asked, sharply. 

I was silent. Many men would have taken 
this for shyness, and have given up the task of 
trying to make me speak ; but not so did Major 
Vere : he knew that I was not frightened — that 
no babyish coyness kept me silent, but that the 
instinct of the child had answered to the pene- 
tration and worldly knowledge of the man, and 
that in my eyes he was an object to be shunned. 
\From this day to that of hia death, we never 
' changed our opinions of eeu;h other ; and, with- 
out attributing to him any greater sin than an 
intense hatrec^ I do believe that he would have 
rejoiced ezcecfdingly to hear of my death. This 
m^iy seem an exaggerated feeling to attribute to 
any man against a child, toward whom aversion 
"would generally be shown by utter indifierenoe ; 
but to a man who goes on his way deceiving, 
there is something in the calm gaze of a child, 
and in its fresh and clear perceptions, that ha- 
rasses and bewilders him. 

While my uncle was thus questioning me, the 
door opened, and my cousin Philip entered, who, 
coming op to the table, fixed his eyes upon me 
With a look of puzzled interest. He did not 
speak for some time, but at last he said in an 
imder tone, and as if unconsciously : 

"PoorFlor.l" 

There was something in the tone so genuine 
that my heart melted, and the tears I bad been 
repressing crowded into my eyes. Philip saw 
it, and soon created a diversion in my favor by 
apsetting a large vase of flowers, the water in 
'Which deluged his father's feet, and completely 
drew off his attention from me. 



CHAPTER V. 
1. In a yery short time PMUp and T were close 
tnwds,' feruoDeUuag there was a greoi sim- 



ilarity between us, both being protid and self- 
confident; we were, therefore, able to S3rm- 
pathize with each other in all grievances, real 
or fancied. But, however amicably we arranged 
matters, others were not so fortunate. The whole 
establishment at Ingerdyne was quickly thrown 
into confusion by our new visitors ; the Spanish 
l&dy and her French bonne keeping us all, from 
the kitchen to the drawing-room, m a perpetual 
state of ferment, so that my poor grandfather 
began, for the first time in his life, to think that 
the Irish were a most belied and peaceable race. 
And certainly he found his son-in-law, whom 
hitherto he nad so much disliked, a model of 
propriety and gentleness when compared with 
this terrible daughter-in-law. I, too, came in 
for my share in the benefit accruing from this 
new state of afiairs ; being, in comparison with 
my three youngest cousins, a very pattern of 
quietness and obedience. This, however, was 
a state of things too dangerous to the interests 
of the major and his wife, to be allowed to con- 
tinue, without an efibrt on their part to alter it. 

My uncle was wary and clever, and, knowing 
his father's prejudices, was always contriving 
that my father and I should offend them in some 
way or other. Upon looking back to this period, 
I must acknowledge that his management show- 
ed considerable talent ; for, although there were 
times when we could not help seeing whose 
specious words had led us into error, still they 
had been so craftily spoken, that it was impossi- 
ble to fix an evil intently upon the speaker. 

Between ns all, my poor grandfather was in 
a most wretched state. Distracted by the vol- 
ubility of Mrs. William Yere's broken English, 
in which she constantly attacked him for some 
imaginary wrong inflicted by somebody; ap- 
pealed to by his son-in-law — quietly, certainly, 
but sometimes upon very irritating occasions; 
anno]|^ed by the crying and refractory children, 
who invaded all parts of the hitherto peaceable 
house and grounds ; and wearied by the perpetual 
discord, he looked harassed and care-worn enough 
to attract even my attention. One day, after an- 
other of the recriminatory and bitter '^ explana- 
tions" between my father and my uncle, whieh 
had been as usual referred to my grandfather, 
and in which, as usual, Major Vere had managed 
to appear the aggrieved conciliator, Philip said 
to me: 

" Flor., there is something wrong going on, 
I'm sure. My father is deceiving Mr. Vere." 

I looked at him, not in doubt or astonishment, 
but in acquiescence ; for my dislike to my nnde 
had increased until it had become nearly hatred, 
and I simply answered : 

" res.'^ 

" I know it, Flor., and I'll tell you why it is; 
for I can trust youj though you are girl, and I 
hate all these cunnm^ underhand ways." 

I sat down upon Uie grass where we vere 
walking, and prepared to listen. 

" You know, Flor., that I never lived at homo 
till a few months ago. My father's godfather, 
old Sir Hugh Danvers, was mine, too, and took 
me as soon as I was born. While I was with, 
him, I was as happy as tJaa ^«5 -^^^a Vs^ssfe-^ 
wish I was \yi^x^ xko^,'" «cA ^^ Xws V^^^^^V 

Ja »^ N^^ ^^^^ ^"^^^^ ^"^ ^ 
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but my father often came, and I heard the offi- 
cers and Sir Hugh say, every time he arrived, 
how he was changed for the worse, and that he 
had become as cunning as his Spanish wife. I 
did not think much of this then, becanse I never 
thouffht I should leave Sir Hugh, and I did not 
much care for people I was not likely ever to 
live with." 

I remember when Philip said this, that a kind 
of odd sensation came over me, as if it was 
wrong : but as I could not have defined it, nor 
pointed out where the error lay, I remained si* 
lent. He continued : 

"Well, three months before we oame here, 
I was finishing my drill lesson, when Sir Hugh 
sent for me. I found him in his study reading 
a letter, and looking very unhappy. * Phil.," he 
said, ^ you are about to leave me : your father is 
goin^ to England on leave, and has sent for 
you." I was frightened, and cried, * No, no ; I 
can't go— don't let me go.' * I can not help it, 
Phil.,' he said ; *your father has a right to you, 
and I have none : you must go.' Oh, how I cried, 
Flor. I don't think you or any body else ever 
saw me cry before or since, but I cried then 
dreadfully, and Sir Hugh walked about the room 
almost as miserable as I was. At last he came 
and sat down again by me, and said, 'Be a man, 
Phil. I am glad to see you love me so much ; 
but you must not cry like a girl. Cheer up, 
.and listen to me : you are my godson, and I love 

■ you better than any body on earth, except my 
niece ; so, some da^Tji^f I live^ you shall come 
back to me. But mind, Phil., it must be as you 
«re. I will have no cunning, artful, ungentle- 
manly tricks : no saying one thing and meaning 
another ; no making a thing look like truth that 
is not truth. Keep an honest soldier's heart, 
brave and true. You will, I fear, see a great 
deal which X hope you will shun ; but I must not 
tell you what. If you are the proud-hearted boy 
I think you, you will scorn deceit and hate a lie ; 
and if you are not, I shall find it out when you 
•come iMick, and with me then you sJuUl not stay. 
Your grandfather is my oldest friend, and his 
family one of the most ancient in England; take 
care that you bring no disgrace upon it. You 
are the eldest son of his eldest son, and the honor 
of the whole race is in your keeping ; you have 
no right to blemish it by a single unworthy deed 
or thought. That which is eiven to you entire, 

■ mast be returned unblemished. And now I must 
speak to you about the great enemy of mankind 
•—money. It is the root of all evil ; and the un- 
due love and striving for it, leads men into greater 
infamy than any other invention of the arch-fiend. 
But with you this need never be a temptation. 
Be economical, at the same time that you are 
liberal, and gentlemanly in your pursuits and 
babits; and send to me freely whenever you 
want money. I shall never think you require 

' too much, if you obey these cautions. I speak 
to you as I would to a young man, Phil., because, 
though you are but a chilain years, you have all 
those years lived among men, and ought to have 
more than a child's intelligence ; therefore as I 

treat yoa, so I expect you to behave. Here is 



to pack up your clothes, for you must go to- 
morrow j and when he has done so bid him come 
to me.' Well, that horrible to-morrow came, 
and I went : but, Flor., if I thought I should 
never go back to Sir Hugh, but live in this way all 
my life, I should either do some dreadful thin^ to 
somebody else, or kill myself— I know I should," 
and the boy sprang up and leaned against the 
acaoia-tree which spread its canopy above us, 
and breathed hard, as if wrestling with himself. 

I was too frightened to speak, for such calm, 
deep passion I had never seen before, and I could 
do nothing but wonder. At last, after several 
minutes' silence, he continued : 

"In a few days I got home. All the way I 
had been wondering what it would be like, but 
when I saw it! — Flor., it's bad enough here, 
with all this quarreling and plotting, but it is 
heaven compared with our home aoroad. It 
was a great nouse full of dirty little rooms half- 
furnished. Every thing was soiled, torn or 
broken ; nothing was clean, or in its place ; our 
meals were as untidy and irregular as if we had 
been on a march, and nobody ever seemed to 
know whose place it was to do even the com<* 
monest tnings. No servant that was good for 
any thing ever staid, because the house wbs 
like a Babel. One day we were half-famished, 
for some whim of my mother's, and the next, 
there was waste enough to have kept the village. 
Sometimes my mother would storm at my father 
until he went out of the house in a rage j and a 
few hours after she would be petting and fondling 
him as if he were a baby. We were never at 
peace ; always either in fire or frost. But al 
this would have been bearable, if it had not been 
for the false things my mother used to say of Sir 
Hugh, and the way in which she spoke of com- 
ing here. Something — I can't tell what — ^that 
my father was told at the reading-rooms, decided 
him to come to England; and, I am sure, from 
what I have heard mtely, that something wrong 
is going on, and my grandfather is being deceived. 
I know that your family were not expected to be 
found here, and I think that has something to do 
with the plan that is forming now, and which I 
do believe is to get my grandfather to leave all 
his proper^r to us. It is to further this scheme 
that your father is so often misled. I am sure 
of it; and it makes me miserable. This must 
be what Sir Hugh meant when he told me I 
should see things done that he ^oped I would 
avoid : and I will avoid them ; for somehow or 
other, I will find out the plot and defeat it, if I 
can. People think I am a child, but Sir Hugh 
was right ; living with men, makes me a man, 
and I never feel like a child, except when I am 
with you, Flor. And if it were not for you I 
would not stay a week longer: I would write to 
Sir Hugh, and tell him what I think, and he 
would send for me, I know : but I like you, Flor., 
and I will not go if I can help it." 

This conversation is as strongly impressed up- 
on my memory, as if it had only taken place 
yesterday; and if I were there, I could point out 
the very spot, and the trees and shrubs upon 
which my eyes, often turned while these words 
were spoken by Philip. Those objects have been 



poeieubook, you vnJl &nd in it more money 
jUian you have ever bad before, I shall be glaid\ connected m my \\io\i^\v\& ^lV\. ihe words ever 
J^yo^ send me an account of how you spend it;\ since, and 'wYlwi 1 sfc^ xSofcm, \ \^i5.ci\«i^x. «^«t^ 
fot do as you please: I do not insist upon it, \ aylAable, \oo\t, and V>ive-, !» ^o\A«t^\Xxws^^X 
'^^y J should like it. Now go and tell Hamsll cwiw^e«Xiaaftva vw^"WiVV^- 
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^* CHAPTER VI. 

Major and Mrs. Yere had been at Ingerd3me 
ftbont three months, when my grandmother^s 
birthday occurred. It was always kept as a fes- 
tival, and this time there was to be a ball, for 
the sake of the young people, and all the famUy 
friends were bidden to it. Every nook was 
turned into a dormitory, and beds were contrived 
in the most extraordinary places. Every thing 
that was very uncomfortable, and out of the way, 
was said " to do very weU for bachelors," all 
tolerable contrivances bein^ appropriated to the 
ladies. For some days previous, the whole house 
was in commotion ; for it was so lon^ since any 

5 reparations of the kind had been made at Inger- 
yne, that the old servants had almost forgotten 
bow to set about them, and required continual 
assistance and directions. The billiard-room was 
to be appropriated for dancing, and the table 
from it was to be fixed in the library for the gen- 
tlemen's amusement next day, in case any of 
tiiem remained. The green-houses, both at 
home and at Aston, the seat of our nearest 
neighbor, were emptied of their beauties to 
adorn the hall and staircase ; which, when deck- 
ed for the fete and lighted with colored lamps, 
looked like a fairy garden. 

Mrs. William Yere was in ecstasies, and ran 
about proclaiming her satisfaction to every body ^ 
for no one could make her understand that these 
preparations were not intended as a welcome to 
the heir and herself, but were a compliment of 
love from Mr. Yere to his wife. My father 
laughed at her absurdity, but my mother was 
very indignant, and showed her contempt for the 
Spanish lady in every way she could ; happily 
for our peace, however, the latter was so fully 
impressed with the idea of her own importance 
and dignity, that she never perceived these cov- 
ert insults, but prepared with the greatest self- 
complacency to play her part as the observed of 
all observers. 

When the evening came, at my grandmother's 
express desire, Philip, Josephine, and I, stood be- 
side her when she received her guests. Her 

: simple dignity impressed us all, and we were as 
quiet as statues ; never speaking unless address- 
ed. Philip's proud eye flashed with pleasure 
while he hstened to the names of the visitors as 
they were announced, and recognized among the 
most distinguished many of whom he had read 

. and heard. Even his mother's exaggerated man- 
ner was subdued by the tone of those around her ; 
and, to the evident relief of her husband, she be- 
came silent and observant. 

The group which most strongly attracted her 
attention, consisted of an elderly gentleman and 

' lady, with two younger ones, the eldest of whom, 

'though certainly thirty years of age, was by far 
the most attractive person in the room. She was 

■tall, and slight, with fair complexion, and au- 
burn hair, which, confined with a wide circlet 
of pearls, fell in ringlets over her shoulders. 
Her dress was of deep emerald velvet, without 

.trimming or ornament, so that her beautiful 
figure owed nothing of its grace or elegance to 
the aid of her milliner. Major Yere approached 

: to pay his compliments to her with the ease and 
ea^erneu otone meeting an old friend, and Mrs. 

'.WiUkm Vere observed with alarm that the lady, 
prevjooBlf^jmle, ^nddenljorimsoQed, and after 



a short conversation took his arm and walked 
with him to join a country dance which was then 
forming. 

"Who is dat? who is dat?" she eagerly 
iwked of my grandmother, fixing her eyes upon 
the lady. 

" Do you mean the lady in green velvet, danc- 
ing with William ? That is Miss Arthur." ^ 

" Does she know him long ?" * 

" Oh, yes, they were chilaren together : Mar- 
ion is not much younger than he is, and at one 
time, before he went abroad, it seemed probable 
that it would have been a match." 

My grandmother spoke without thought of 
mischief, for she had not the most remote idea 
of her daughter-in-law's jealousy; and even had 
she been aware of it, she would have considered 
it, in this instance, too ridiculous to guard against. 
Not so thought Mrs. William; for her eyes 
flashed as she watched the offending pair min- 
gling in the dance, and heard Miss Arthur's sil- 
very laugh in reply to her partner's lively re- 
marks. 

When the dance was over, the wife observed 
her husband's companion say something to him 
in a low tone, which caused him to look round 
and follow with his eyes the direction of hers. 
Then a few more words appeared to pass, and, 
with Miss Arthur leaning on His arm, Major Yere 
crossed the room to introduce her to his wife. 

Nothing could exceed the mortified astonish- 
ment of both, at the reception they met with 
from Mrs. William Yere ; her black eyes liter- 
ally blazed with fury, and although she controlled 
her tongue, fearful of her mother-in-law's ob- 
servation, yet her choked voice and agitated 
frame too plainly showed that something was 
wrong — ^what it could be, or how she could pos- 
sibly have ofiended her, was a mystery to Marion 
Arthur : not so to the major; who was but too 
familiar with similar, and even more outrageous 
exhibitions of jealou^, to doubt what it was that 
distorted his wife's features so horribly. For- 
tunately for all parties my grandfather came up, 
and desiring his son to seek a lady, whom he 
named, for nis partner in the next dance, took 
Miss Arthur away to play at chess with him in 
a comer. I shall never forget Mrs. William 
Yere's look of furious oassion as they all turned 
away ; the beautiful fan she held was crushed 
with the vehement pressure of her clenched hand. 
It was really a terrible sight; and I uncon- 
sciously caught my grandmothers hand for pro- 
tection as I gazed upon it. No persuasions or 
entreaties could induce the Spanish wife to dance, 
although she was passionately fond of the amuse- 
ment and really excelled in it: her whole atten- 
tion was absorbed in watching ner husband, who, 
from sad experience of his wile's disposition, was 
most careful never even to speak to his old play- 
fellow f^ain daring that evening. At last she 
appeared compose^ and went into the supper- t 
room much in her usual manner, for she saw my 
uncle at the lower end of the apartment assidu- 
ously attending upon two old ladies, and Miss 
Arthur eamesdy conversing with a young officer 
of hussars, who had taken an ice to her at a aida 
table. 

and two ox tYixe^ oUV^m^Trv^%«f^^^^^ 
sleep t\iVs m^\it ^x vV^\^^^. ^T^ W^i^ 
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their vrives' rooms. About four o'clock in the 
jnorning, therefore, when the party separated, 
only some went ofif to their homes, while others 
-thankfully accepted « resting-place at Inger- 
idyne; the men who were destined for lodge- 
keepers, getting together in the supper-room to 
summon courage for their turn-out, by an extra 
glass of champagne. 

All was quiet in the house, except an ooca- 
4nonal peal of laughter from the revelers, who 
Angered in the supper-room, when a succession 
of shrill and piercmg screams rang through the 
mansioQ. In a few minutes, the sleepers had 
started from bed and sofaj and the passages and 
landing-places were thronged with hurried and 
half-dressed visitors, pale with amazement and 
alarm, each eagerly seeking from the other an 
explanation of the startling sounds that yet rang 
in their ears. 

" It is Josephine — my wife's voice," exclaimed 
my uncle, who, with his companions, had rushed 
-up from below ; " where is she ? " 

" In the yellow room at the other end of the 
house, with Miss Arthur and Mrs. Sackville," 
•was the reply. 

" Miss Arthur and my sister ? Gracious God ! 
let me pass," cried Major Yere, as another thrill- 
ing shriek rang through the house, and he sprang 
forward along the passage, as if some frightful 
idea had struck him. 

Every body followed, and as they passed my 
door, I joined them ,* for the noise terrified me, 
and I dared not remain alone. 

When the door of the yellow room was thrown 

. open, the first object we saw by the fire-li^ht, 

was Mrs. William Vere, standing in the middle 

of the room, covered only with a white wrapper, 

■ over which her thick black hair fell like a man- 
tilla ; her feet were bare, her hands clenched, 
and she was screaming frantically. Leaning up- 
on the writing table, her face alternately pale 
and flushed, stood Marion Arthur, with tears 

• pouring down her cheeks, and sobbing bitterly. 
Just between them, with a countenance express- 
ive of scornful indignation, was my mother, 
quivering from head to foot with emotion, her 
eyes flashing with mingled anger and con- 
tempt. 

*' Josephme, what is the matter ? Are you ill ? 
speak !'* cried her husband. 

'^ 111 ? Mad, I think !" exclaimed my mother, 
. bitterly ; and she turned to Marion. 

"I am <hring! Poison — ^poison!" screamed 
'Josephine, furiously. 

*<roison! where? what?" exclaimed sev- 

■ eral. 

, '^^Herel dere! In dis cup. See! — ^look!" 
shouted the Spanish woman, holding up a small 
china cup, in which remained a tew drops of 
.some white liquid. 

^* This ! where did you get it ? Who gave it 
you ?" asked my uncle, quickly. 

" She did : for you ! serpent I English mon- 

.sljjBfl" raved his wife, pointing to Miss Arthur, 

' with the accent and look of a maddened fury ; 

<< oh ! oh ! I shall die I" and she evidently writhed 

/ia pain, " Traitor J murderer !" she cried, and, 

springing suddenly forwaid, clung to her hus 



speak!" said my grandfather, turning to his 
daughter. 

Upon hearing her sister-in-law's name, the 
Spaniard turned round, and, tossing her elf-like 
hair back from her face, screamed out, her 
mouth literally foaming with rage and excite- 
ment : " Seize her ! tuce her ! — she help-^ey 
both do it !" 

" Silence, madam I For your own sake, if you 
are not mad, be silent 1" said my mother, ad- 
vancing toward her. 

" Keep away I she will stab me ! dey have 
poison me !" and again she shrieked in a par- 
oxysm of pain and fury, while the spectators 
gathered together in little groups, amazed, but 
now less frightened at the scene, which began 
to assume a ludicrous aspect. 

^' If you can explain this, Alice, do, and quick- 
ly," exclaimed my uncle, speaking between his 
teeth, as he saw the perspiration starting upon 
his wife's brow. 

"J will," said Marion Arthur, who advanced, 
with a face colorless as marble, and nearly as 
rigid. 

" Mrs. William Yere, having incautiously 
taken at supper some champagne, which dis- 
agreed with her, complained, when she came to 
bed, of the acidity which it had created, and 
asked Mrs. Sackville what would relieve it. I 
recommended magnesia, and, as every one was 
gone to bed, Mrs. Sackville went into the nur- 
sery to bring some from her children's medicine 
chest. I mixed it, telling Mrs. William Yere 
what it was, and she drank it, and then laid 
down and fell asleep. Some time after, while 
Mrs. Sackville and I were sitting talking by 
the fire, she awoke with a loud scream, sprang 
out of bed, seized the cup, and insisted that she 
was poisoned. At first, we thought that it was 
a frightful dream, and we tried to take the cup 
away, and soothe her ; but this only made her 
more violent, and we found that she really 
meant the horrible thing she was saying. I 
think I need not assure you all, who know me 
so well" — and here her voice was broken, and 
the tears fell fast — " that there is no ground for 
her accusation : no one can believe me or Alice 
guilty of so dreadful a crime." 

^^ It is arsenic ! arsenic !" cried the wretched 
woman, who had interrupted Miss Arthur's ex- 
planation twenty times by her passionate and 
frantic exclamations* 

" William, silence your wife for her own sake, 
if she has not bewitched you past hope," said 
my mother, angrily.* 

*^ You kill me for her to marry him !" scream- 
ed Josephine, in a frenzy : ^* yon hate me, and 
she love him ; I hear her say so." 

" Madam ! Mrs. William Yere ! for God's 
sake — " cried Marion, as she burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. 

'^ William, if you are not lost to all manliness, 
take your wife away, or compel her to unsay 
these false and infamous charges," exclaimed 
Mrs. Sackville. 

*^It matters not—- no one believes them," said 
my grandfather, sorrowfully. 

<t Dey shall ! dey shall ! I will say it is arsenic ; 



bknd, as if to strADgle inm ; wh3e those who \ you iimV \)^ \.t^ tot d« ^ison^" shouted the 
if»r(0 not paralyzed widi horror, strove to release \ S];i«macd. 
^um from tier grasp. \ ^^ISonseuse^ 3oRep\i\nft*, lou w^ XQ&j^Vk w| 
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** As she likes," replied my mother ; " only, 
in case of this absurdity being carried farther, 
it will be as well to secure these things. Mr. 
Comberton, you are a magistrate, X know : will 
you take charge of this cup ; this bottle, from 
which the powder was taken, and this jug from 
which Miss Arthur poured the water to mix it ? 
And now, if you do not think it necessary to 
take us into custody, we had better adjourn the 
meeting, and permit our friends to retire to bed j 
from which I do not think this wretched farce is 
sufficiently interesting to detain them longer.'* 

" There is a spare bed in the nursery," said 
Mrs. Vere ; " Marion and Alice can sleep there." 

"I will go home," said Marion j '*! can not 
stay here, now." 

" No, Marion ; we will both go to-morrow ; 
but to-night we must stay here," replied my 
mother. 

''No, no; I can not, indeed." 

" Oh I the tale is too ridiculous to drive you 
away : do not treat us as if you thought we be- 
L'eved it," said several of the company, pressing 
toward her ; for her sweet and gentle manners 
had made her a general favorite. So eager were 
all to assure her of their esteem and confidence 
at this moment, and to mark the disgust they 
felt at the Spaniard's outrageous charges, that 
not one seemed to be aware of the strange spec- 
tacle each helped to make in that oddly attired 
assembly. 



CHAPTER VII. 

No one was surprised the next morning to 
find that Mrs. William Vere breaklasted in her 
own room, or that the major spent an hour with 
his father, closeted in the library, and after- 
ward mounted a horse which he had ordered to 
be in waiting, and rode off at full speed toward 
the town. 

Philip and I wandered about all that uncom- 
fortable day, without being noticed by any one. 
A sort of feeling that they were in the way, 
hung over every body : the last night's scene 
was too vividly present to their minds, with all 
its ludicrous terrors, to permit them to talk free- 
ly upon other subjects ; while the respect and 
sorrow felt for their host restrained every one, 
even the most thoughtless, from alluding to that. 

Immediately after luncheon, while Philip and 
I were sitting in the library, talking over the 
events of the preceding night, and conjecturing 
how it would all end, my father and grandfather 
entered the room, and, not seeing us, closed the 
door and began to converse. 

"I have wished to see you privately, sir," 
said my father, '^to inform you that, after the 
insult which Mrs. William Vere thought fit to 
offer last night to my wife, it appears to be my 
plain duty to remove Mrs. Sackville from this 
house. It is impossible that she can continue to 
associate with a woman so regardless of truth 
and propriety ; and, as the youngest child, it is, 
perhaps, the duty of Alice to withdraw." 

'' Does Alice know of this ?" asked my grand- 
father. 

'' Tes, it is her own wish. It is but too evi- 



present assembled here. My wife and children 
have enjoyed a most happy home with you and 
my mother-in-law for many months, for which 
I most heartily thank you. But, as I will not 
suffer Alice to be the sport of malice and vul- 
garity, so neither can I consent to pain and 
embarrass you with the conflicting claims of 
your children. My wife, as I said before, is the 
youngest, and it is right, in such a case as this, 
that she should give way, and be the one to 
leave Ingerdyne." 

I could see my grandfather's eyes fixed upon 
my father's handsome face with a more cordial 
expression than usual ; it seemed to say : 

^* Well, Irishman, I did not expect this from 
you. I am pleased with you." 

For a minute there was a silence ; then my 
grandfather said : 

" You have spoken of this to no one ?" 

" Except Alice, to no one." 

'* I am glad of it, because there is no neces- 
sity to add more pain to that which Major Vere 
is already suffering. I am obliged to you for 
the proper and considerate view you have taken 
of your wife's position, as regards what is due 
to herself, as well as to her brother and to me. 
And, looking at the affair as yon do, what I am 
going to say will be no matter of surprise to 
you : I do not hesitate to declare that it is not 
more impossible for Alice to live here with that 
unhappy person, than for me. I have, accord- 
ingly, arranged with my son that he shall take 
a house in London for a few weeks, and thence 
return to Belgium. It must be infinitely better 
for all parties that, under such circumstances, 
they should reside in a foreign land." 

My father bowed, silently ; for there was an 
expression of grief and mortification upon the 
old man's face that forbade any sympathy but 
that shown by respectful acquiescence. 

" You will inform Alice of this. Captain Sack- 
ville," continued my grandfather; "and beg her 
not to speak to her mother or me upon the sub- 
ject. Be assured that I estimate highly the 
right feeling toward her brother and myself, 
shown by you both in this affair : but I came to 
the resolution I have expressed, without refer- 
ence to her stay. I could not live with so vio- 
lent a person as Mrs. William Vere, and I do 
not choose to be driven from home by my chil- 
dren. Alice will see that I should have acted 
precisely as I have done, if she had not beea 
here." 

My father bowed again, simply saying — 

"You shall be obeyed, sir. Can I tell my 
wife when?" 

" My son and his family leave this place to- 
morrow morning," answered Mr. Vere abruptly. 

Philip and I gazed upon each other in mule 
dismay, and when they were gone he started up, 
exclaiming — 

"I knew how it would be. Nobody can live 
with my mother. I thought we were too happy 
for it to last: but I won't go, Florence — I 

"Oh, Phil., what can you do?" said I, cry- 
ing. 

" Do, Flor.? why refuse ! And \( iVn^^ ^-v^ ^^ 
make me go, V\\ tykv v«^^ \ssv>j\ Niv!«.^ -ax^ ^«^^^ 
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"But they are your father and mother," I 
turged with some indistinct idea that his inten- 
tion was wrong. 

" Flor., they sent me away when I was a baby 
for their own convenience j they forgot me first, 
I'll forget them now." 

It was well for my peace of mind that Philip 
had told me this; for the next morning, when 
he was sought for to accompany his parents, he 
was nowhere to be found. He had not mention- 
ed his determination to any one but me -, and I 
dared not reveal it. The consternation of the 
whole family was extreme, until the housemaid 
brought down a note, which she had discovered 
upon the truant's pillow, addressed to his father. 
It ran thus : " You have never loved me, and I 
am miserable with you, so I have determined to 
go back to Sir Hugh. I have plenty of money 
lor the voyage, and know my road, so do not be 
uneasy. If you will write in a month's time, 
your letter will reach me at Sir Hugh's house." 

It would be difficult to express the various 
feelings with which the assembled party listened 
to this audacious epistle. Mrs. William Vere 
raved furiously, railing against her son for his 
ingratitude and wickedness ; forgetting that she 
had not taught him better, and that he had 
learned neglect of duty from her example ; while 
his father threatened him with severe punish- 
ment, and predicted all sorts of future evils. 
Many secretly praised his spirit in escaping from 
such a home ; and a very few grieved over the 
disobedient and undutiful child, and silently pray- 
ed God to pardon him. 

I was the only one who really missed him, and 
bitter was my sorrow at losing Philip's society; 
for though he had been often domineering and 
dictatorial, yet, except old Cicely, I had never 
had any other friend to talk to as a companion ; 
and I felt then, for the first time, that sense of 
loneliness and desolation of heart which I have 
experienced so often since. 

A week after this event my father returned to 
Ireland, and soon after Christmas we followed 
him. I remember how unwilling my mother 
was to go, and how she put off the journey from 
day to day, seeming to dread it as much as if 
she were going to encounter some terrible doom, 
instead of returning to her husband's home. 

This jinpressed me greatly, and awakened a 
strange feeling toward both my parents. I 
could not tell which was wrong, but I felt in- 
stinctively that such disunion was a shocking 
thing J and thus was destroyed, in my very in- 
fancy, that reverential affection and devout con- 
fidence which is due from children to their 
parents, and without which the holy ties of 
filial love do not bind the heart, or restrain the 
will. 

Never was disgust more visible in my moth- 
er's face and manner than when she returned to 
'her Irish home. The slovenly habits and reck- 
less irregularity of the people seemed, to her 
dissatisfied mind, to have increased a hundred- 
fold (luring her absence. And although every 
thing was in just the same state as it had been 
when, nine years before, she had rushed to her 
Jiusband's country as to a refufre and a home ; yet 



between Ingerdyne and Athlone. The dispro- 
portioned rooms with their damaged and worn- 
out furniture, ill-fitting doors and starred win« 
dow-pancs ; the badly matched and broken crock- 
ery, the untidy, quarrelsome and shoeless serv- 
ants, were each and all in melancholy contrast 
to the well-appointed household, the comforts 
and elegances of Ingerdyne. Much of all this 
mi^ht have been improved by a cheerful, loving, 
and energetic spirit; but, unfortunately, such 
was not the temper of the presiding genius of 
the place, who seemed to take a pettish pride 
in letting things go their own uncomfortable 
way, and where it was possible, even become 
worse. 

By means of a bribe, the promise of doubling 
her already handsome wages, my mother had 
induced her English nurse to come with her to 
Ireland, declaring that there was no one there, 
fit to be trusted with her darling Helen. She 
seemed to have forgotten Cicely, who had been 
to me so faithful and tender a guardian and 
friend, and the poor old woman bitterly inveigh- 
ed against the cold unloving hearts and ungrate- 
ful memories of the Saxons. 

"It's all as one," she would say, "as if I had 
killed the precious jiwil intirely ; and St. Bridget 
knows I love her as my own. Many's the night 
I walked about these ould rooms hushowing 
her to sleep, when the mother's been warm in 
the bed : and now I'm not fit to have care of the 
other! Oh! but it's the English that have no 
hearts." 

Even I, her nursling and pride, was now not 
altogether satisfactory to her; for she looked 
with jealous eyes upon my increased tidiness 
and love of order, and it worried her to see ray 
"forrin ways," as she called them. 

" They'll spile you, my colleen !''' said she, 
pettishly to me one day, "wid their fuss and 
their puttin's away. It's enough to' wear the 
life put o' one to be forever tidyin' and tidyin', 
as if the pace of the world was in keeping chairs 
straight. Besides, it isn't for the likes o" you to 
be doin' sich work as that, waitin' on yourseP 
instead of making them crathurs of English do 
your biddin.' It brakes my heart intirely to see 
the change that's come oyer ye, since ye 
went to that land o' Cromwell. Oh, Miss Flory 
dear, sure ye'll nivir turn from the ways o' yer 
father's fathers to folly the English." 

Notwithstanding these pathetic appeals, I had 
seen too much of English comfort to undervalue 
it ; especially now that the want of it was con- 
stantly present to me. So, although I still loved 
Cicely with all my heart, I pcri^evereil in the few 
"English ways" 1 had learned, and went on 
improving. 

Meanwhile, my sister grew up a fair, lovely 
blue-eyed child, the evident darling of my mo- 
ther, and the admiration of every body. Kept 
aloof from all contact with the people in whoso 
land she lived, it was my mother's pride that 
she had no .accent in her sweet lisping voice 
that would have betrayed her country to the 
nicest ear. "No one can ever say that Helen 
is Irish," was her perpetual boast; and many 
were the fears she expressed, when my sister 
and I were pla-jvivg together, lest she should 



/Ae charm which had then lent beauty even to 
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Vtshed to be mischievous, would try to mimic 
mc^ and, if any thing angered her, she would 
pubh me from her, callinj^ me " wild Irish," and 
say that I should teach her to be as bad. Hap- 
pily for me, I had even then a passionate love 
oT the beautiful, and in my admiration of her 
loveliness I could not resent her unkindness; 
and this frail bond kept peace between us, for 
with all my natural yearning for love, I could 
not feel a strong or deep affection for a sister 
who seemed to monopolize my mother's thoughts 
and fondness, and to look upon me in any light 
rather than as an object of love. And yet, with 
all her preference for Helen, my mother loved 
me in a degree. She praised my intelligence 
and powers of mind, foretelling that I should be 
a clever self-dependent woman, brave in adver- 
sity, but ungracious in prosperity. I was too 
proud, she said, for peace j my atmosphere was 
strife. How often in after days did I recall this 
prophesy, and wonder whether the clouds of 
coming trials had even then been foreshadowed 
upon my brow. 

I had now become by practice a bold and 
fearless horsewoman, and although so very young 
and light a weight, was able easily to control 
the highly-trained animals given me to ride. 
Often and often my father and I were out to- 
getber for hours, scouring the wild moors and 
l^eaping the awkwa^i^ wall fences of the fields : 
while I, proud of his hearty praise, stifled every 
misgiving, checked every impulse of fear, and 
io<le at every thing as boldly as he did. I 
believe I would have faced death itself sooner 
than have heard him call me coward or laugh 
at me for a baby, so that his pride in my cour- 
age and daring soon became as great as my 
mother's in Helen's un-Irish tones and lovely 
face. I have often marveled since, how my 
mother could trust me lipon such high-couraged 
horses as those I always rode ; creatures over 
whom I could have no control at all, except 
•what their perfect training gave me : to whom 
my weight was as nothing, and mounted upon 
wnich, I looked a mere pigmy. "Perhaps she 
placed her faith in my fairy patrons, trusting 
them to guard me from danger in their own 
mountains, and in this belief resigned me to my 
fate. 



CHAPTER VHI. 

All this time I have made no mention of my 
governess, who was the daughter of a lieutenant 
of my father's regiment, and was glad to assist 
her parents by devoting some hours daily to my 
education. She was a firm, yet gentle creature, 
d:ctuated by high principles and a spirit of pa- 
tient endurance ; she commanded my respect 
froni the first, and soon obtained the whole love 
and 9bedience of my heart. She it was who 
first taught me Christianity : not but that I had 
been always taken to church — when it was con- 
venient, and the weather was dry; but that prac- 
tical, self-controlling Christian spirit of which I ^ 
had hitherto known nothing, I learned from Miss 
Northey. She taught me the sin of disobedience, : 
and the curse which sooner or later visits the 
^ undutiful child; she taught me self-denial, and 
the blessing which follows an act of duty done 



at the sacrifice of self; she talked to me as to 
one more woman than child, and told me how 
happy she was to be able to make some retiura 
to her parents for the love and care which they 
had bestowed upon her infancy and education ; 
she told me of the happiness of her own home, 
and repeated the loving words in which the dear 
ones there strove to acknowledge and repay her 
labors for them. 

"But, Florence," she would say, "that does 
not alter my duty, though it makes it pleasant 
and light ; for even if papa and mamma were 
harsh and cruel, instead of being good and kind, 
my duty as their child would be the same : no 
sternness on their part could change it. We 
work to God, and not to ourselves, and his laws 
are unchangeable." 

In every way, and at every opportunity she 
strove to impress this upon me. It has since 
seemed to me as if she knew that .some day I 
should be called upon to drink to the dregs the 
bitter but wholesome cup of self-denial, and thus 
prepared me for it. While I loved her so dear- ' 
ly that her least wish was a law to me, her 
approbation my greatest reward, and her love 
my dearest treasure, rebellion against her will 
was impossible j and seeing this, she often mado 
some kindness to be shown by me to Helen, the 
payment of my obedience to herself; indeed, 
half my time was taken up in ministering to my 
sister's whimsical fancies. 

Under her firm and tender rule, I was happy; 
my lessons were a real pleasure to me, and, 
much as I loved my rides, I would at any time 
have given them up to study with Miss Northey. 
But she was too judicious and right-minded to 
require this; and, while she strove to confine 
my equestrian ardor within the bounds of lady- 
like propriety, she never sought to disgust me 
with my father's favorite pursuit, nor to set up 
a contest in my mind between his authority and 
her own. 

For a considerable period after leaving Inger- 
dyne, I heard nothing of my uncle or cousins, 
until I one day received a note from Philip, in- 
closed a letter to my mother from her father. It 
was dated from Gibraltar, and informed me of 
his safe arrival there, and the hearty welcome he 
had received from Sir Hugh ; of the correspond- 
ence which had passed between that gentleman 
and his father relative to himself, and the happy 
termination of the affair, which had resulted in 
permission for him to remain with his godfather. 
He told me of the studies he was pursuing, the 
feats of horsemanship he could perform, and the 
height to which he had grown ; and expressed 
the anxiety he felt to be old enough to receive 
his commission, and the grief it was to him that 
he couldn't make all the intervening years go on 
side by side together, so that the whole might 
bo got over in twelve months. He concluded 
by desiring me to write and tell him every thing 
that had happened since ho left me. 

Oh, the delight of our first letter ! The im- 
portance it gives us — at least in our own eyes — 
the perpetual folding and unfolding it; the in- 
cessant appeals to every body if there ever was 
any thing so kind and clever before \ tl\Q. '^^^jv^-^ 
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fresh in our memories forever. How many, 
many letters I wrote in answer to Philip, before 
I concocted one to please me ! Try as I would, 
mine were the epistles of a child, while his was 
that of an educated and intelligent youth, fluent 
and full of amusement. At last, with the help 
of Miss Northey and the dictionary, I managed 
to cover, in large hand, three sides of a sheet of 
paper, which I called a letter, and intrusted to 
the care of the post-office, though not without 
some misgivings as to its responsibility for so 
great a charge. 

The next few months passed without ^the oc- 
currence of a single incident worthy of record j 
but just as I attained my ninth year, my mother 
received a letter from the apothecary attending 
at Ingerdyne, informing her of the sudden death 
of her mother, and expressinsr her father's de- 
sire that she would come to him instantly : this, 
of course, took us all to England. 

It was a cold and dreary March day upon 
which we arrived. The winds had been so high 
as to delay our passage considerably, and we did 
not reach Ingerdyne until the day after the fu- 
neral. How wretched the old place looked — 
no leaves, no flowers, nothing but a rushing 
wind bending the young trees to the earth, or 
tearing off Uie branches of the more stubborn 
ones. The fir-apples, scattered from the boughs 
of the pines, nearly covered the drive and the 
moat. The carriage-road was strewn with 
branches of the brittle acacias, and taller shrubs 
which grew by its side, and the swing we had 
' left upon the boughs of the ojd lime rocked to 
and fro, creaking in the storm. Out of doors, 
all was rage and contest, as if the world was 
wrestling with the elements ; but within all was 
deep and silent gloom. The whole house looked 
in mourning. Death seemed to have saddened 
every face, and muffled every foot that approach- 
ed us, and I felt more desolate and unhappy than 
I had ever done in my life before. 

Helen, beins tired with the journey, soon 
went to bed ; Miss Northey remained in Ireland ; 
my mother was with her father, and I was left 
alone in the great dusky library, listening to the 
howling of the wind as it roared down the huge 
old chimney. I sat in one of the large, deep 
chairs, and curled myself up on the seat, hiding 
in the shadow of its tall back and sides, which 
formed to my fancy a giant-like protection from 
the vague terrors without. I could hear nothing 
but the wind ; the house was as silent as a ca- 
thedral, and to my excited senses the dim room 
in which I was, looked quite as large. My 
heart beat painfully, and I would have given 
any thing for courage to cross the room, run 
into the passage, and call for some one to come 
to me ; but I dared not. The darkness grew 
deeper and heavier ; the owls began to cry in 
the old elms before the windows, and the bonghs 
creaked mournfully in the tempest. Just above 
me was the room in which my poor grandmother 
had died, and exactly over my head stood the 
black trestles upon which the coflin had rested. 
I knew that they were there, for I had seen 
them not two hours before. A very little effort 
of fancy brought them before me while I lay 
aofJee/ up In the chair f and. ere long I had con- 
^ared up a host of grinninir skeletons, making 
Meea at me over their tall grim forms. I shut 
sr ojes, but obuld not keep ihem closed, for 



the room seemed to be full of strange sounds' 
and fearful sights, and I glared into it with the 
fixed stare of idiocy. 

In this state I fell asleep, and dreamed that I 
was in the lonely old church on the hill in which 
my grandmother was buried, and that it was 
midnight. All was dark and dreary. I was 
alone, trying to find my way out. Suddenly I 
thought a yellow light broke through the ground, 
and from an open grave, my grandmother ap- 
peared in her death-clothes, Searing a torch. 
She chased me round and round, and just as I 
had climbed up to reach a window, she caught 
me with her ghastly hand. I awoke, with a start 
and a scream, and found my grandfather stand- 
ing before me, holding me with one hand, and a 
lighted candle in the other. . 

"Florence, my poor child! you here?''' he ^ 
said, more tenderly than he had ever before 
spoken to me ; " how came you to be left here 
and forgotten ?" 

"Oh, grandpapa, dear grandpapa! do not 
leave me; I am so frightened," I cned, clinging 
to him in terror. 

" And no wonder, child ; where is your maid ? 
I thought you were in bed long ago. The fire 
out ; no lights ! No wonder you were fright- 
ened. Come with me, dear Florence." 

I seized his hand and kissed it. The action 
was one of impulse : he looked so pale and so 
unhappy, that my usual fear of his sternness 
gave place to a feeling of love and pity. Such 
a thing was so new to both of us, that he gazed 
upon me at first with astonishment, as if won- 
dering what had happened to make me so affec- 
tionate ; then seeing the commiseration of my 
heart written on my face, the tears crowded into 
his eyes, and he patted my head and blessed 
me. 

From that moment I loved him dearly. Stem, 
fidgety, or unreasonable he never seemed to me 
again \ but good, and kind, and generous, as he 
really was. For his sake, I strove to overcome 
the Irish accent, which annoyed him ; to walk 
steadily, instead of running along like a wild 
thing; to tie my bonnet-strings, to have my 
gloves mended, and not to rejoice in the luxury 
of shoes down at heel. And in return (for he 
saw all this, and valued it in one so untaught 
and full of impulse), he tried to love me ; but, 
although I am sure bis efforts were sincere, still 
he never succeeded thoroughly. Old prejudices, 
the growth of a life, are not easily overcome, 
and his dislike to the people of the Sister Isle 
was almost a mania. 

Helen had her mother's soft sweet English 
face and tone, but I was too much liko my Irish 
father. My grandfather's voice altered its tone 
when addressing and fondling her : she seemed 
truly the child of his old age, the Benjamin of 
his heart. But to me, patient and forbearing as 
he was, the effort to be so, the evident wish to 
perform his duty even against his feelings, was 
too apparent; I could not but see it, and I felt 
it deeply. Like my mother, he thought me a 
clever, brave girl, full of right, but uncontrolled 
impulses ; one who in the olden time mi<rht have 
grown up a heroine, worthy to stand side by side 
with Lady Detby at Lathom^ or^ in the present 
degeneraXe days, m\g,\\\. ^T\«.Ta«i\^ \>Tfe«>s. m>j 
neck over a biVck. ^aW, aoonoi vWck iv^«^ m'sA 
to an o]^ii g«.\.e. 
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' Th<?re was a tone of raillery in his speeches to 
me, which mortified me grievously, because, 
although I felt there was truth in them, yet I 
knew that I was not so wild and lawless as he 
thought ; and, while I was proud of his pride in 
me, and felt that it was a thing to court and 
prize, I was often heart-stung at the tone in 
which he spoke to me : so different to that in 
which he talked to Helen. " Pet," " May-bird," 
** Darling," were all names to which she answer- 
ed as to her own ; and his smile, as he caressed 
and played with her, was such as I would have 

fiven my right hand to receive from him. Still 
loved him: for my heart told me he was 
upright, and good, and kind, and that be was un- 
conscious, of the injustice of his feeling toward 
me. In some things, too, I had a cordial sym- 
pathy with him : in his lofty pride, his scorn of 
monev, his old-world reverence for the names of 
history, and his lofty ideas of what befitted a 
gentleman. • 

Whatever feelings, thoughts, and ideas have 
been altered or erased from my mind during my 
battle with the world, this early honor and esteem 
for antiquity of family, has never lessened. In- 
deed, I am more and more assured of the real 
value of good birth and ancient descent, and that 
none despise it but those who have it not. The 
very men who most loudly declaim against this 
feeling — calling it folly, and sneering at it as a 
source of pride where' there is no better to be 
found I who court the mob with olap-traps about 
equal rights and the people's dignity, are the 
most captious and jealous respecting their own 
origin. Nothing pleases them more than to claim 
kindred with the great ones of the earth,^nor 
mortifies them more than to be deemed plebeian, 
and classed with the very people they are delud- 
ing. 

When a man knows that, shoot his arrows 
right and left as he will, he can hurt nothing be- 
longing to himself, it makes him wonderfully 
bold and daring in the fight. And that is the 
reason why revolutionists generally belong to 
one of two classes — the well born, who, Irom 

f)overty, loss of social position, or love of popu- 
arity, seek, in the clamorous applause of a mob, 
the distinction they have lost, or can not win in 
their own sphere, and are content to be the idols 
of a rabble whom they despise, certain that they 
shall never be confounded with those they are 
duping, and relying for their influence upon the 
birth the^ aflfect to scorn; or the bold, reckless, 
and ambitious son of the people, who, too idle to 
work, too extravagant for his means, or too dis- 
satisfied with the social position in which God 
has placed him to do his best in it, strikes at all 
order, scofis at his superiors, and seeks to pull 
down the barriers of society, certain that, so his 
life bo spared, he must be a gainer in the strug- 
gle. These two sorts of men can alone afiford 
to afiect contempt of good birth: the one be- 
cause, say what be will, he can not deprive him- 
self of it ; the other because he has it not, and do 
what he will, can neither gam nor lose it. 



CHAPTER IX. 



, How much the absence of a familiar foTm 
/.fiJtera the aspect of a place. My grandoiother 



had never taken an active part in any thing going 
on at Ingerdyne, she had seldom offered an 
opinion, rarely went from home, and hardly ever, 
that I remember, was met by us out of her owu 
particular rooms and sheltered acacia walk; 
yet, now that she was gone, we seemed to miss 
her every where. We now found how often we 
had deferred to her, how often appealed to her 
gentle justice, how often received smiling recog- 
nition as we met her in our races across the 
shrubbery, how often been rewarded for an un- 
usually quiet visit to the drawing-room, by a 
^reat almond comfit, of which she kept a store 
m her silver knitting-case ; and, now that from 
all these places and occurrences she was forever 
absent, we became suddenly conscious that some 
great charm was gone. 

It was long before the gap in the social circle 
left by her departure closed up again : indeed, 
it never quite did so ; for every day and every 
hour, the poor, the sorrowful, and the misguided, 
needed her more and more. Gentle, mild, and 
peace-loving, her influence had been felt by us 
all, though we had not been conscious of it; and 
now that she had left us, there was a blank in 
many places. 

My grandfather seldom named her; never, if 
he could avoid it, and then as briefly as possible. 
I remember that I wondered at this, thinking 
that he had forgotten her; but one day when I 
had been playing upon the lawn, and, tired with 
the heat, went gently in through one of the 
drawing-room windows, intending to lie down on 
the great sofa, I saw my grandfather with his 
head bent down upon the little table by which 
his wife used to sit, and upon which still lay her 
knitting-case, scent-bottle, and letter-basket. 
He did not move, and I thought he was asleep ; 
but, as I crossed the room on tiptoe to get to the 
sofa, he started and looked up, and I saw that his 
eyes were dim and heavy, and the eyelashes wet 
with tears. 

"What are you doing here, Florence?" he 
asked, rather angrily. '' What do you want ?" 

I murmured some indistinct reply. 

*' Go to your nursery : that is the proper place 
for you. Go." 

I obeyed. Thenceforward, though he never 
named his wife in my presence, I knew that she 
was not forgotten ; and an idea began to possess 
me, which seemed never to occur to any one 
else, that he was pining away — dying for want 
of his old companion. They had lived together 
forty years, had joyed over the same pleasures, 
sorrowed over the same griefs, and snared the 
same memories ; and now that one was gone, the 
survivor had lost the connecting link in that long 
chain, which bound the present with the past. 
His companion, friend, and faithful helpmate, had 
left his side : the dear familiar face which had 
so long smiled upon his entrance, and brightened, 
at his voice ; the graceful figure which even in 
age was beautiful for its gentle dignity; the 
winning tones which had seldom spoken to him 
save in afl^ectionate admiration and approval of 
his doings, would never in this world gladden 
his heart again. Others might smile, and soothe, 
and tend •, bwl tvoti^ WVl^ h,e.T . '^^ ^"^^^ ^^-s^sb^'^i;^ 
the wotVd vi«J5 ^^%o\«A.fe loxVvxft.. 

alter t\i6 WwemV vt.^ movVw «!*;^^;^^ 
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family apothecary, was announced. He had 
come to see a servant who was ill, and now ap- 
peared to make his report. After the state of 
the patient had been duly commented upon, and 
just as the surgeon was rising to take leave, my 
mother stopped him, saying : 

"My father looks ill, I think, Mr. Roberts; 
have you observed how very pale he is?" 

" Yes, he has changed sadly since Mrs. Vere's 
death. I fear that he grieves too much for her." 

"Too much! You are mistaken, I assure 
you. He has not mentioned my poor mother's 
same half a dozen times since I came. Indeed, 
I have sometimes felt hurt to see how completely 
he appears to have forgotten her.'* 

" Mr. Vere is not very communicative, Mrs. 
Sackville, and would not, I imagine, be likely to 
make his sorrow a matter of conversation." 

" Not with every one ; but with me, I can not 
conceive any reason why he should not. Besides, 
if he had been grieving, I must have discovered 
it. You arewTong, Mr. Roberts : his pale looks 
are caused by this hot and exhausting weather." 

"Perhaps so. Will you make my respectful 
compliments to him, and say that my patient is 
going on as well as I could wish ?" 

The doctor had not long been gona when 
my grandfather entered, and I observed that 
my mother almost started, as, aroused by Mr. 
Roberts's suggestions, she gazed upon her 
father's wan, thin features, and sunken eyes. 
To me they did not appear more striking than 
they had done for weeks ; but to her they wore a 
new and terrible expression, and, unable to re- 
strain her feelings, she burst into tears. 

" Why, Alice, what is the matter ?" he asked ; 
but she could not speak, and he turned to me. 

" What is it, Florence ? Is your mother ill ?" 

"No, grandpapa, but — " 

" Silence, Florence," exclaimed my mother : 
•' go into the nursery, go away ; go|his instant," 
and she pushed me hastily toward the door. I 
do not know which of us was most astonished at 
this vehemence; for my mother was generally 
calm in voice and manner: but she evidently 
feared that I should betray to her father her sus- 
picions of his illness, and. therefore she hurried 
me away, to preserve the secret. 

What passed in that interview, after I left the 
room, I do not know, but after dinner, when I 
was playing in the garden, I met my grand- 
father in the acacia walk, his wife's favorite 
haunt, leaning upon my mother's arm, and tears 
were rolling fast down her cheeks. Helen was 
with them, and I observed that as they walked 
my grandfather's hand rested upon her head. 
My heart was stung ; and instead of running for- 
ward to meet them, I turned away and ran back 
to the place I had left — a great box-tree, one of 
whose lower branches stretched across the dark, 
quiet moat. 

The next day, I heard in the nursery that my 

£prandfather had not gone down to breakfast. 

iLate in the afternoon I saw him sitting in an 

easy chair under the acacias, with Helen at his 

feet, making daisy balls, and my mother at his 

s/i/e. He looked very ill, and I went up to him. 

' ^Jor. ! Flor. ! Jook^ you are treading on my 

jOotvers, " screamed Helen. 

''^ow awkward you are, Florence V^ said my 

•^ine^P A ^^"^^ ^^^ y^^ ^^^ where you were 
s^ A.nd how untidy you are I have you 



been at play with the bushes ?" and she glanced 
at my ruffled hair and disordered dress. 

"Flor. is always in a mess," said Helen; 
"*wiid Irish,' as grandpapa calls her." 

My blood boiled, and I retorted, passionately, 
"If / am Irish, Helen, so are you. I'm not 
ashamed of my father's country, if you are ; and 
I'd sooner be wild like the Irish, than cold-heart- 
ed like the English." 

" Could-hearted !" sarcastically repeated Hel- 
en, laughing. "Oh, grandpapa, listen to the 
brogue !" 

My grandfather smiled faintly as the child 
mimicked my words and accent, looking up into 
his face the while, with her lovely Saxon coun- 
tenance. My eyes kindled; I felt them flash 
like fire, and with a sudden impulse of fury, I 
raised my hand to strike Helen-; but an expres- 
sion, half-surprise, half-disgust, which came over 
my grandfather's features, arrested the action, 
and bursting into tears of rage, I rushed away. 

I learned afterward, that when I was gone, 
my poor grandfather had foretold I should cause 
my mother much uneasiness and sorrow : that I 
promised to be all that was reckless, unloving, . 
fiery, and uncontrollable — a sort of human whirl- j 
wind ; and yet, he added, that I was clever and \ 
courageous : that kind of character which would \ 
have been good in a man, but that the womanly • 
virtues of affection, gentleness, and forbearance 
were foreign to me. 

How little they read my heart, who said and 
listened to this ! Unloving ! my whole soul was j 
aching and pining for sympathy ; and for any . 
talents I had, I would have given them all, to be ■ 
loved and cherished as Helen was. It seems to 
me that I am the easiest person on earth to be / 
comprehended, and yet all my life long, people 
have misunderstood and misrepresented me. 

The following day my grandfather was worse, 
the next he was wholly confined to his bed ; and 
a physician being summoned, he advised that my 
father should be sent for : in another week we 
all knew that the patient's life was now to be 
counted by hours. 

Sad and weary, beyond any days I bad ever 
known, were those which followed now. The 
heat of the weather was intense ; the'sky was a 
deep liquid blue, which seemed infinite, as if you 
could look through it into heaven. Nothing, 
except the grasshoppers, appeared to stir, from 
the time the dew was burned off the earth, until 
it rose again in the evening. The cattle stood 
under the trees in the park, stamping their im- 
patient feet until the turf was worn bare, and 
whisking their sides with their long tails, to dis- 
lodge the stinging flies ; but even then never 
ventured out of the shade for a moment. The 
windows of the house were all open, while the 
fierce heat was kept out of most of the rooms by 
the green outside shades. Owing to the intense 
heat of the weather, and the gloom of my grand- 
father's illness, every one seemed to have lost 
spirits and energv.. Nothing was done that could 
be avoided ; anJ even in the servants' hall the 
sound of laughter was hushed. 

Night ana day my mother watched by her 
father : neither heat nor fatigue could drive her 
from Vi"\8 loom', aVve c^wsedi a. so^«l \.o Vi<5> \.V^^^»i 
there, and dressed \tv a. coo\^ ^^•Vv\.fe ^-v^Aji^e^t^ 
strove \o toxget iVve o\»\vTess\otv o^ \)cv^ %w\\\^ 
weather. Oace otd^ e^et^ da^ 1 ^^"^ >aBx^^^^^ 
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she came down stairs with Pr. Leslie, to hear 
his opinion and receive instractions. I used to 
stand in the hall and watch for them, to ask af- 
ter my grandfather. Dr. Leslie always replied 
to my inquiry ; for my mother seemed not to 
hear me, she was so overpowered with grief and 
anxiety. Her face was deathly pale, and her 
hair, which she usually wore in ringlets, was 
now gathered together in a knot hehind, so that 
her coantenance, deprived of its usual shade, 
looked strange and terrible to me. 

My father soon came, and the next day I 
heard that he had, by Dr. Leslie's wish, inform- 
ed my grandfather of his danger. I learned, 
too, that he had requested permission to send 
for my uncle, but that it had been peremptorily 
refused. 

A week after his arrival I was sitting alone 
in the hall by the old rocking-horse, when I 
heard a great bustle of feet above me^ doors 
quickly opened and shut, bells rang violently, 
and the next moment I saw a servant run quick- 
ly down stairs, and heard him give orders for a 
man to ride off at full speed for Dr. Leslie. He 
vna scarcely gone when Mr. Roberts came ; 
but, before I could speak to him, my mother ap- 
peared at the head of the stairs, looking like an 
apparition, and called to him, in tones of agony, 
to come up instantly. 

For a few moments, all was still again ; then 
there was a scuffle and a piercing cry; then 
another; and a fall, as of some heavy weight 
upon the floor. Frantic with terror I rushed up 
the stairs. My grandfather's room was upon 
the first landing, the door was just thrown open 
as I reached it, and I ran in. 
• Mr, Roberts and my father were in the act of 
raising my mother from the floor, upon which 
she h^ fallen in a swoon ; the housekeeper was 
standing weeping by the bed; and, lying upon 
it, propped up by pillows, was my grandfather. 
He was dead. I had never seen death before ; 
but the awful change was too terrible to be mis- 
taken. I could not repress a scream. 

" Leave the room, Florence," said my father. 
*' You will frighten your mother : go to your 
sister." 

But his commands were unheeded. I was 
terrified nearly*Dut of my senses. The darken- 
ed room : my mother's lifeless form ; her paUid 
features, which even now bore the impress of 
horror; and the dark curtains twined tightly 
round the bedposts ; the blood which had flowed 
from an attempt to bleed the patient, and which 
stained the counterpane and sheets ; the ghastly 
face of the corpse, with its unclosed, glaring 
eyes ; all made so frightful a picture that I could 
not control mv feelings; and I screamed like 
one distracted. At last, my father, growing 
angry at what he thought perverseness and dis- 
obedience, caught me by the arm, hurried me 
out of the room and along the passage, pushed 
me through an open door, locked it and went 
away. 

The place in which I was thus confined was 
a dark, square sort of hole, in which was a lad- 
der reaching to the inner roof of the house. It 
was wholly without light, except what peeped 
from between the slates, and the heat was over- 
poweriDg. 



grandfather's room, the vision of his awful as- 
pect, and the distant sounds of life and bustle, 
while all around me was so still and tomb-like, 
began to take efiect upon me. I became horri- 
bly frightened, and in a little time my terror 
grew into frenzy, and I kicked against the door 
with my whole Ibrce, screaming wildly. Every 
now and then I held my breath, to listen if any 
footstep was coming, and then my heart beat 
violently ; but all was quiet, and in a little time 
even the distant sounds died away. 

From infancy I have had an insane horror of 
spiders : the sight of one would make me run 
like a hare ; and the touch of one upon me would 
cause me to faint. Once, a friend of my father's, 
who ridiculed this fear, and I dare say, thought 
it afiectation, put upon my uncovered shoulder 
one of that long-legged tribe which haunt the* 
gardens in the summer-time. I turned my head 
at its tickling movement, and the moment I saw 
it, fell down insensible — I never screamed ; the 
shock at once overpowered me, and I lay in a 
swoon for hours. 

I had not long been shut up, when the thought 
of the spiders, that might even then be descend- 
ing upon me with their hideous, weaving, grasp- 
ing legs, occurred to me. The idea made me 
frantic, and I redoubled my cries and blows upon 
the door. I felt as if I were going mad ; the 
whole place seemed to be blazing with a red 
light, in which huge spiders swun^ and dangled. 
I shrieked and prayed like a maniac, till at last. 
I heard little feet run by, then stop, and a voice 
say — " Flory, is it you ?" 

It was Helen. 

" Helen — Helen, let me oat I I am dying ; 
let me out." 

In a moment the key was turned, and I rushed 
from my den. I suppose my looks frightened 
Helen, for she began to cry, and ran down the 
passage. X did not follow her, for I was wrought 
to such a pitch of excitement and terror, that I 
felt as if nothing but open air, with its sense of 
freedom, could restore me. 

Away then I fled, through the deserted-look- 
ing house and gardens, till I reached my favor- 
ite seat upon the branch of the old tree by the 
moat. Once there, I grew calm. «The deep 
blue sky peeping through the canopy of boughs 
and leaves above, looked so quiet and full of 
rest ; the dark clear water so solemn and un- 
ruffled, the trees so motionless and peaceful, that 
their calm seemed to sink into my heart. 

I sat gazing into the moat until my sight be- 
came indistinct, and I began to see the sky at 
my feet, and the trees in the air. In a few min- 
utes more I was asleep. 



CHAPTER X. 



I WAS awakened by the sound of a carriage 
driving from the hall door of the house, and 
turned my head carelessly to look through the 
trees ; when the first object that met my gaze 
made me spring up with a cry of joy. My cousin 



Philip vtts h^VQx^ TCi^ 

, . \ " OYi ^\vW., ^e«^x ^\:\\.,\ ^TDL ^ci ^-fe^v ^\^«^ 
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Flor., M^ith that pale face, and those swollen 
eyes? What is the matter?" 

"Nothing, Phil., nothing — now. Oh I how 
glad I am that you are come," I continued, still 
holding his hand. 

'* Well, so am I, then, if you are ; else I should 
wish myself far enougn away." 

"Why? who brought you? how did you 
come ?" 

" HoWf Flor. ? In a carriage, with my god-fa- 
ther; that's how, Flor. And for why, I wish I 
wasn't here — I'll tell vou that some day. But 
oome into the house, f want to show you to Sir 
Hugh." 

"How did you know where to find me?" I 
asked, as we walked to the bouse. 

" I guessed : no one seemed to know, and when 
- I ask^ your father, he recollected having shut 
you up somewhere a long time ago. Helen said 
she had let you out, and so I thought I should 
find you at the old place. But come alon^ ; Sir 
Hugh will think you don't like to come, if you 
are so long." 

" What is he like, Philip ? Is be cross ? is he 
old?" 

"No — ^yes; you'll know when you see him." 

In the library, seated in my grandfather's 
chair, was Sir Hugh Danvers ; my mother was 
sitting beside him, sobbing bitterly, while he held 
her hand, and tried to soothe her. Helen stood 
on the other side, looking frightened and puzzled, 
and Sir Hugh himself seemed full of grief. 

As I entered, still holding Philiirs hand, I 
heard Sir Hugh say to my mother, " Don't cry, 
Alice, my love ; your father is in heaven ; and 
you have your husband and children still." 

" Here is Flory, Sir Hugh," said Philip, brmg- 
ing me forward. " You mustn't judge of her by 
her looks to-day, for she has been frightened to 
death almost, and has not got over it yet. She's 
not such a figure as this generally." 

As he spoke he laid his hand upon my dis- 
heveled hair, and lifted up one of the curls. The 
old gentleman stared at me with a little surprise, 
for I daresay I looked half wild, but he stretched 
.' out his hanci, and said, kindly : 

" Come here, Flory j you and I must be friends, 
for Philip tells me you are a ^ood girl. How like 
she is to her father," he contmued, looking stead- 
ily at me, as I held his hand; "she has not a 
feature of the Veres," and he sighed deeply. , 

"Oh, Sir Hugh, Flory is the image of my 
grandfather, when she smiles : smile, Flory, 
smile," said Philip, eagerly. 

But it was impossible. To smile at another's 
bidding is not, at any time, a very easy thing ; 
but now, it was as much as I could do to help 
crying. My lips quivered, and in the attempt to 
obey Philip, I made the most frightful grimaces, 
till, all of a sudden, struck with the absurdity of 
the scene, I burst into a fit of hysterical laughter. 

Sir Hugh stared, Helen opened her large blue 
eyes, Philip seemed thunderstruck, and my moth- 
er looking hastily up, said reproachfully : 

" Is this a time for laughing, Florence ? I 
thought even you had a better heart than to 
show such unfeeling levity now!" 
Mjr eyes /eJJ, for I was ashamed of myself: 
^re/j at the moment I laughed, I was ashamed 
^/^^/^puJse. I knew that it was from no want 
v^^^'y ""V^^P^^t, but solely from nervous ex- 
^ment and that unfortunate perception of the 



ridiculous, whi«h always beset me with its 
promptings inopportune; yet I felt how heart- 
less and wicked it must have seemed to others. 
I could not speak, to justify myself. I knew I 
was censured unjustly ; that in this case every 
one must h&ve acknowledged the reproof seemed 
amply warranted by my conduct; so I shrunk 
away, and hid myself in the recess, between the 
bookcases. 

The next morning I rose very early, before 
any one else was stirring, though the sun had 
been up some time, and the air was already be- 
come hot again. The nursery was at the oppo- 
site end of the house to my grandfather's room, 
and was the only place in which the blinds were 
not closely shut. I dressed myself as well as I 
could, moving gently lest I should awake Helen ; 
then opening the door, I went out into the silent 
and death-tenanted house. 

I had resolved to see my grandfather once 
more, and I feared that if I asked permission it 
would not be granted ; therefore I had risen early, 
that I might gratify my wish without incurring 
the pain of a refusal. Just as I reached the 
landing, into which his room and the other prin- 
cipal bed-chambers opened, the hall clock struck 
the second quarter past four: I started at the 
sound, and stood still to gather courage. 

The room-door was open, and I could see that 
the windows were so too, though their lattice- 
blinds were closed. Little by little, first one 
hesitating foot, then another, I advanced until I 
stood inside the death-chamber. All was still as 
the grave : not even a fly seemed to move. 
Every thing was in order; the chairs were in 
their places, the sofa was drawn in a straight 
line with the wall ; the dressing-case had been 
shut up, and the toilet things put away. The 
curtains were pushed closely to the head of the 
bed, so as not to impede the air, and upon the 
mattress lay the lifeless form covered with a 
sheet. 

At this white object I looked long and earn- 
estly from a distance ; till, at last, my fears were 
quieted, and I went up close to it. When I got 
there I felt frightened ; the outlines of the form 
beneath had a ghastly significance that appalled 
me, and I dared not pnll down the sheet which 
hid the face I longed to see. BiU when I thought 
of all my dear grandfather's kind words and deeds 
— aught that had seemed unkind was forgotten 
— and reflected that very soon he would be shut 
from my sight forever, fresh courage seemed to 
nerve me, and resolutely, but with trembling 
hand, I drew away the sheet. 

Who ever looked upon the dead for the first 
time, without experiencing a sensation of awe, 
almost amounting to horror ? People may talk 
as they will of death resembling sleep, but it is 
not so : it never did, and never will. I have since 
then seen death in all ages — the sinless infant, 
the blooming girl, and the worn-out, peacefal 
old man — but in none did it ever wear the look 
ofjsleep. And how should it ? Is it not a curse ? 
Was not death inflicted as a punishment ? And 
how then can it wear the features of a blessing ? 
How can the judgment denounced upon our fore- 
father's sin, and God's priceless gift to the weary 
and the YrTelcV\ed. \oo\l «l\\\iq V> w^*^ "W o^ \o w^ 
if they d\d. To heat \keo\y\ft svj <A V\\^ ^fe'cA^ 
" Oh, she \ooVa so heeiQXAWX, \ws\. «a \S. s\v^ v«^\^ 
asleep" — seems \o me *\m^'vo\>&-. Sx S& <iaS!M^^ 
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things by false names, and speaking lightly of a 
solemn spectacle — an awful visitation. Death is 
not terrible to the soul redeemed by Christ, but 
to the body it is terrible ; and that it is so, has 
been attested, in all ages, by the dread which 
even the holiest men have felt at its approach. 

Calm, very calm, was the aspect of my grand- 
father's face : the last thoughts of his mind had 
been peaceful, and his death had evidently been 
a painless one. The eyes were not quite closed, 
bat they were fearfully sunken ; the cheek bones, 
too, were very prominent, and the lines of the face 
seemed deeper and longer ; while the hair of the 
head and face had, during the last few days of 
his life, become as white as snow. The stern, 
proud, look was gone; and so placid was the 
countenance, that I wondered how I could ever 
have thought him austere or repelling. 

Some impulse suggested to my softened heart 
that I might say mv long-forgotten prayers here, 
by the bed-side of the dead ; and 1 knelt down 
and repeated them, with more earnestness than 
I had ever felt before. Then I rose from my 
knees, and replacing the sheet, went to sit at the 
window. 

The scent of the roses and syringas came up 
on the morning air ; the webs of the gossamer 
bung in festoons from spray to spray, glittering 
with millions of pearly drops; the dew sparkled 
on the grass, ana the birds sung merrily. It was 
a time and scene full of peace and beauty, and I 
sat gazing upon it, heedless of the passing hours, 
until i beard footsteps in the house, and knew 
that the servants were about. I then closed the 
lattice, gave one more look at the bed, and went 
back into the nursery. 

That evening I was lying on the grass under 
a tree upon the lawn, and thmking of Ireland and 
those I dearly loved there, when a voice calling 
" Flor.," made me spring up, and I saw Sir Hugh 
and Philip advancing toward me. 

My face flushed with vexation; for I knew 
that my dress was untidy, and my hair ruffled, 
as I had been tossing restlessly upon the grass, 
and I felt miserable at the idea that Sir Hugh 
would think me a wild Irish slattern. It seemed 
as if I were always to appear to disadvantage 
before him. 

" Flor.," said Philip, " come and walk with us 
in the shrubbery ; you seem so lonely." 

" Yes, come, my dear," said the old gentle- 
man, holding out his hand. 

Before long we were all three seated in my 
favorite spot ; Sir Hugh upon the branch of the 
box-tree, and Phil, and I at his feet, upon the 
creeping ivy which carpeted the ground. After 
a little while I became very happy : all my fear 
vanished, and I talked as frankly to Philip's kind 
old friend, as I could have done to Phil, himself. 

He asked me several questions about Ireland 
and my friends there, inquired about my lessons, 
my riding, and my occupations, and seemed to 
take a real interest in the replies. Meanwhile, 
Philip remained silent ; he had accomplished his 
great wish of exhibiting me in my natural state 
to his friend, and having done so, resigned mat- 
ters to their own course. 

"You must be very lonely here sometimes, 
Flory, are you not? Have you no playfel- 

"No; there is nobody nearer than Aston, and 
$bat 18 mx JouJes off." ' 



" Six miles ! why, who were those children I 
saw this morning at the gate with a servant?" 

" Oh ! they were the Thompsons." 

"And who are they?" 

*^ Their father is a tradesman in the town ; a 
grocer, I think. What impertinence in such peo- 
ple to come herel" 

"Ay, indeed," said Sir Hugh, smiling ; "pray, 
did they come to oj3er themselves as playmates 
for you and Helen?" 

"Oh 1 Sir Hugh, no!" I exclaimed, rather in- 
dignantly, for my pride was piqued ; " you can't 
think that. It was to ask after the family : as if 
it could be any business of theirs how we were I 
What would dear grandpapa have said to such 
a thing, I wonder ? A grocer's daughters visit- 
ing at Ingerdyno 1" 

" Well, it would not be quite the thing, cer- 
tainly, Flory, I must acknowledge ; and I think, 
if you ever become Lady Paramount here, there 
is no fear of your sanctioning such enormities. 
Still, it must be very dull for you, to be so much 
alone, for Helen does not seem to be much of a 
companion to you. Who lives at the white cot- 
tage now?" 

" Oh, I forgot the white cottage. Such nice 
people : a lady called Fortescue, and two girls, 
just as old as I am." 

"Well, can not you make companions of 
them ? I suppose the Fortescues are not gro- 
cers?" 

" Oh, no : Captain Fortescue was a soldier, 
and Mrs. Fortescue is a daughter of the bishop; 
but my father and the captain quarreled in Ire- 
land, about some race, and so we are not allow- 
ed to speak to Fanny and Mary." 

" But you often see them, don't you ?" 

" Oh, yes, every day ; their garden comes to 
the edge of the shrubbery, and they are always 
at work in it." 

" How is it, then, that you can avoid talking 
to them sometimes ?" 

" My father told me not, and I never do. I 
shouldn't like to deceive any body ; it would be 
mean." 

I saw a look of pleasure cross the old man's 
face as he spoke ; and he replied : 

" Well said, Flory : there is some good in 
your character, you little Irish peppercorn, I 
see. If you have the outrageous pride of the 
O'Tooles and O'Flahertys, you've some of their 
noble spirit, too. Phil, was right about you, I 
believe.^' 

" Oh, Sir Hugh, donH call my pride ontraee- 
ous. Cicely says I've got the blood of Brian 
Borohime in my veins." 

" Brian Borc^me !" repeated the old gentle- 
man, laughing ; " are you sure it's not Crom- 
well you mean?" 

" The rebel I Oh, Sir Hugh, how could I be 
a true Irish girl, and have such black blood as 
his in me ? But you're laughing at me : you 
want to set me up, like the great black cat, 
when the dogs look at her." 

" Well, a dog, especially if he's a pointer, be- 
ing a much more honorable brute than a tabby, 
I suppose I must not quarrel with you for the 
comparison, Miss Florn \ W\. \ ^«sv\. "sa^j ^'cs^ 
have Vv\t. >i\*otv ot^^ ^«r^ 4».\-\«tvcv^Vi ^>Jiafex ^v«."i^ 

be a ftooOL \\iuv% VI u^^^^ ^«i^ V^^ ,^,&V^x^«^^.^ 
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"And cats?" 

" No, no; they are nasty, selfish, spiteful things, 
like somebody I know very well ;'* I was jro- 
ing to say whom ; my uncle s name trembled on 
ray lips, but an instinct, rather than a thought, 
arrested it. and I blundered over the conclusion 
of my speech. Sir Hugh saw it, knew at once 
whom 1 meant, and, rising from his seat, ex- 
claimed : 

" Well, Miss Flory, I can't say that I should 
like to make acquaintance with your friend ; 
such amiable people are not in my way. Now, 
let us go back ; and, for the future, just try if 
you can't allow yourself to be made to look re- 
spectable, and keep so. You look now like a 
girl I once read of in a German tale, who was 
punished for some oflense against the wood- 
demon, by having her hair stifiened so as to 
make it stand up like a broom, and her clothes 
rent to tatters. Your frock, certainly, is whole; 
but your wMg is like a magpie's nest, sticking 
out in all directions ; and, though you are an 
Irish maiden, and as proud of it as any little 
bog-trotter of them all, still you needn't be wild 
Irish: there's nothing in a bristly head and torn 
frock to be proud of, missy, is there?" 

I hung my head, for I was deeply humbled : 
not for many months could such a reproach 
have been justly applied to me ; for I had learn- 
ed mider Miss Northey to be careful and neat, 
and now my first relapse into slovenliness v^as 
punished by the good-natured contempt of the 
only person who had addressed me in England 
with words and manner of kindly interest. I 
could have cried ; but my pride burned up the 
tears ; and, though they swelled my heart and 
choked my breath, I kept them down until I 
was alone. I was not sullen nor angry, but 
grieved and mortified ; and I resolved never 
again to expose myself to the humiliation of be- 
ing found fault with by a man, upon the subject 
of my dress. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Upon the morning of the funeral, my uncle 
and his wife arrived, having been summoned by 
my father, who met them in the hall, and con- 
ducted them into the drawing-room, where my 
mother. Sir Hugh, Philip, and I were sitting. 

Mrs. William Vere's manner, always offen- 
sive, was now particularly so : she treated us 
all with an air of condescension that was quite 
ridiculous, and threw her arms round her son in 
thorough melo-dramatic style, calling him by 
the most absurd names of endearment. She 
apologized to Sir Hugh for not having arrived 
sooner, and hoped he had been made comfort- 
able ; talked of her husband's father as the 
*' poor dear old man," and inquired if the body 
were in the west room, as she meant to make 
that her nursery. She then invited my father 
and mother to stay for a few days longer, ob- 
served that I was taller than ever, and, in short, 
patronized us all ; evidently in the belief, that 
she was come to take possession of the place, 
£is wife of the heir. 
My uncJe said very little ; it was plain that 
Ao did not like the fioplnessof mv father's man- 
Jrer, nor tlie ease with whiah he 'maintained his 
p€iaitioa. There waa do change in my father's 



behavior toward him ; no deference, no yielding 
of authority ; neither was there any assumption 
of it, but a quiet, self-possessed indifference, as 
if to be at Ingerdyne, and give orders there, 
was the most natural thing in the world ; in 
fact, his usual and proper place. My uncle 
could find fault with nothing ; for there was 
neither word nor tone upon which he could seize 
as a cause of quarrel. 

His brother-in-law's manner was that of a 
well-bred man, receiving, j^er/brc^, a guest who, 
although his equal, was unpleasant and unwel- 
come to him. My father's courtesy was perfect j 
perhaps, if any thing, rather too much studied : 
It had a dash of contempt in it, also, but that 
was only apparent to those who knew him well; 
and although Major Vere might feel it, he cer- 
tainly could not define or resent it. 

The day was even hotter than those which 
had preceded it ; not a breath of air mitigated 
the excessive sultriness ; the parched and thirsty 
earth, burned-up turf, and drooping foliage, at- 
tested the scorching heat, and we all felt lan- 
guid and oppressed. No one seemed to have 
any spirits or energy left but Mrs. William Vere; 
to her the fierce sun and tropical heat were de- 
lightful ; it was the temperature of her country, 
the climate of her own Spain ; and she was gay 
and cheerful, talking incessantly, as if we had 
all met to celebrate some festivity, instead of to 
consign a beloved and honored parent to the 
grave. 

All at once, however, even she was silenced, 
for a solemn sound came booming over the earth, 
clanging through the trees : it was the tolling of 
the funeral knell. I started from my seat ; the 
sound seemed to strike upon my heart, and chill 
me into ice. Philip grasped my hand, and pull, 
ed me back into my chair, whispering : 

" Be still, Flory ; look at your mother." 

I did look; she sat like a marble statue, shed- 
ding no tear, uttering no word, but with her 
hands clasped upon her knee, and her eyes fix- 
ed. I would have gone to her, but my cousin 
held me back, saying, in a whisper : 

" She's better alone, Flor." 

People now began to move about : stealthy 
steps were heard on the staircase, and presently 
a low murmur in the room above, where lay the 
corpse. Then silence, broken by a sharp, ringw 
ing fall, as if some implement had been drop- 
ped. A bustle of feet succeeded ; a door was 
gently opened, and a tramp as of men bearing 
a burthen crossed the landing. A hollow, jar- 
ring sound against the staircase-panel ; it was 
the coifin which had struck against it. Then a 
whisper, and the bearers turned into the dining- 
room, and rested the body upon the trestles. 

My mother gave a low cry, and sprang up to 
listen. Every thing was still ; but in a minute 
we heard the harsh, grating-sound of wheels 
slowly traversing the gravel : it was the hearse, 
and the carriages of the neighboring gentry 
coming up to form into procession. The mourn- 
ers were assembled in the library, where the 
usual refreshments were laid out ; which, how- 
ever needful they may be, are generally par- 
taken of as a penance. Soon all was quiet, ex- 
cept the vaeasuTeiSL XjcA\ oC the funeral knell, and 
the \rapat\eut. slataTp ol \.\\ft Vots^^ «l'& \}cv^ ^\^^ 
stung them. PteseuX\y,XVv^ toom-^oot ^«>s ^oSx« 
\y opened h^ «t tavxte o^Q\^^N«\i.o %\^\i^^\^ «5?| 
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father ; and we saw that the hall was darkened 
by the grim, black vehicle, with its nodding 
plumes, which cast a gloomy shadow over the 
entrance. 

In a lew seconds my father returned, attired 
in the dismal trappings of a raoarner, and then, 
one by one. the other gentlemen left the apart- 
ment, returning in the same melancholy cos- 
tume. I could not shed a tear ; a painful feel- 
ing of awe and sorrow bewildered me. I had 
never seen a funeral before, and the gloom, 
silence, and sadness of the scene terrified me. 
All was now ready ; the mourners rose from 
their seats, in obedience to a signal from the 
undertaker ; and, as he threw open the door, 
we saw the mutes give way, and a train of 
men, bearing the coffin, come forward. Then 
we heard a dull shove, and in another minute 
the plumed hearse drew off, and a mourning, 
coach took its place. At this sight, my poor 
mother's firmness forsook her, and she sobbed 
and cried pitiably. My father and Sir Hugh 
tried vainly to calm her agitation — she clung to 
them, as if, by preventing them from going, she 
could stop the funeral ; and it was only after 
repeated remonstrances from the undertaker, 
Vi-iko represented the indecorum of detaining the 
procession, that she would allow them to leave 
her. At last, with a heavy pace, as if the horses' 
feet were leaded, the cavalcade passed through 
tlie gates. 

Philip was gone, and when my mother sent 
me away from her, that she might be quite 
alone, I was, indeed, miserable. I went into the 
nursery ; it was empty : Helen and her maid 
were gone to Aston, lest the melancholy sight, 
for which I had entreated permission to remain, 
should have distressed her over-much. The old 
servants had congregated together, weeping and 
wondering} the younger ones were busy at their 
work, preparing for the return of the funeral 
guests, and talking in an under-tone of the 
changes that might take place in the house. 
There was no one who seemed to have leisure 
to talk to me. The windows were all thrown 
open, and gave the house a staring, flaunting 
appearance, unsympathizing and unhome-like. 

To my sorrowful and gloomy spirits, the glare 
of the sun, and the bright hues of the flowers 
were detestable ; they seemed to mock me. I 
wandered about from room to room, sitting down 
for a minute, then rising, from very weariness 
of my position ; mechanically opening books, 
but not looking at them sufficiently to know 
what they contained j watching the various 
clocks, and listening for the returning carriages. 
At length I heard them, and went immediately 
into the library to meet Philip ; who, with his 
father and mine, soon followed Sir Hugh into 
the house. They shook hands with the gentle- 
men who had returned with them, and then 
came to the library. There was an air of re- 
straint and anxiety about them all, and when 
my mother and Mrs. William Vere joined them 
the feeling seemed to increase. The major and 
his wife talked together, standing by a great 
globe, which they twirled round and round in 
the eagerness of their conyersation. My lather 
looked out ot the windoWj and Sir Hugh and my 
mother sat by a table, occupied with their own 
tiiouffbts. 

There wu a abort flight of oak-stairs from 



the library into the dining-room, the door at the 
head of which stood open. Toward this, Philip 
beckoned me ; and, glad to escape from the 
party, whose numbers already appeared too 
many for their own comfort, we retreated into 
the dining-room. 

"Florence," asked the boy, eagerly, in a 
whisper, when we were alone, ''where is my 
grandfather's will?" 

" I don't know : what do you mean ? What 
is a will?" 

" Oh, you little simpleton ! Well, has Mr. 
Spencer, the lawyer, been here lately ?" • 

"Yes, often." 

" Whom did he see ?" 

" Every body." 

" Florence, you will put me in a passion : did 
he see my grandfather?" 

" Yes. If he saw every body, he must have 
seen him." 

"While he was ill?" 

"Yes : but what can it matter to you, Philip? 
I want you to tell me about — " 

" Flor. ! do you love me well enough to hold 
your tongue, and tell me the truth?" asked 
Philip, abruptly. 

" Yes ; if you will tell me how I can do both 
together." 

"Don't be a fool, Flor. Listen to me. A 
will is a paper written by any body who has 
property, saying who is to have it after he is 
dead. Did my grandfather write such a will?" 

" Yes." 

" Ah ! How do you know ?" 

"I. saw him." 

" You ! you couldn't be a witness, surely. 
Who was there besides ?" 

"Mr. Spencer, my father and mother, the 
housekeeper, the butler, and a man who came 
with Mr. Spencer." 

" How came you to be there ?" 

"I was on .the landing, when Mr. Spencer 
opened the door and asked me to tell Mrs. 
Reynolds to come and bring the people he had 
spoken to her about. I did as he told me, and 
when she and the others went into the room, I 
went in with them." 

" And what was done then ?" 

" Mr. Spencer said, * I want you to witness 
this, and to see Mr. Vere sign it.' Then he 
said something to my grandfather, who was in 
bed; then to the other people, and then my 
grandfather wrote something upon a paper, 
which Mr. Spencer gave him, and afterward 
the others did the same." 

" Who took the will? did you see ?" 

" No. I went away with Mrs. Reynolds.'* 

" Your iather and mother were there ?" 

" Yes, in the dressing-room." 

" Then we^ve lost a fortune, and you've got 



one. 



» 



As he said this, a gig drove up the carriage, 
road, and as it passed the angle of the lawn, 
Philip Exclaimed — 

" Here's Mr. Spencer. Now for a hurricane.** 

Philip and I followed him into the librarr iiil<* 
noticed. Major Vere was the first to speak. 

" Good-day , M.t . ^\>^TkG«t . \ ^^xv^^\%^.'Ko^'^»*. 
you Vvave aom^vVvciw \o t^"«)A\» \\s.\ ^>J^«v'^"V 

loug ago." 
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^' I am aware of it, sir : but daring his last 
illness he thouprht fit to alter his previous inten- 
tions ; and, by his directions, I prepared a docu- 
ment which 1 am ready to open in your presence 
and read to you." 

"Alter his previous intentions! My father 
must have been unduly influenced, then. There 
vrere those about him — " 

"If you allude to me, Major Vere," inter- 
rupted my father, "or to your sister, your in- 
sinuation is utterly groundless. If your father 
. altered his intentions toward you, you have the 
reason for it nearer to yourself than either my 
wife or myself — " 

"Do you mean me?'* cried Mrs. William 
Vere, in her shrill voice. "If you dare — " 

" Pray, pray be silent," said Sir Hugh, " and 
let Mr. Spencer proceed. " Do not forget that 
your father is scarcely yet in his grave. * It is 
surely unseemly to quarrel thus before his inten- 
tions are known." 

" One word only, before the will is read, and 
I have done," said my father. "I know no 
more of the contents of that paper than you do. 
Sir Hugh. My father-in-law repeatedly ex- 
pressed to my wife and myself, the extreme dis- 
like of the conduct and manners of Mrs. William 
Vere (here that lady gave utterance to a fierce 
ejaculation; she was, however, silenced by Sir 
Hugh), and his displeasure at the disrespect 
shown to him by bis son. He also expressed 
his determination not to encourage, or assist, in 
the expenditure of such large sums of money as 
were lavished by both upon foreign priests and 
their superstitions. He once told Alice that she 
better deserved the whole of his fortune than 
disguised Jesuits did a shilling ; but we did all 
in our power to reconcile him to his son : whether 
we have been successful or not is about to be 
shown. What I now say is true, upon the honor 
of a soldier. And if jou. Major Vere, doubt it, 
there is but one way m which the matter can be 
set at rest." 

"I have great pleasure in bearing my testi- 
mony to the correctness of Captain Sackville's 
statement," said Mr. Spencer. " Mr. Vere spoke 
to me at various times of the disinterested affec- 
tion of his daughter, and her honorable efforts to 
reconcile him to her brother. And he told me 
that, if it had not been for several anonymous 
letters which he had received since Mrs. Vere's 
death, impugning Mrs. Sackville's motives in 
remaining ivith him, and attacking her character 
most cruelly, those efforts might perhaps have 
been successful ; but he was resolved to show 
that he w^as not to be influenced by such vile 
and contemptible expedients. A letter of this 
kind arrived upon the morning appointed for my 
receiving instructions respecting his will, and it 
^ decided him. He never informed me whom he 
suspected to be the authors of the scandalous 
letters ; but to them most certainly, and not to 
any other influence, is to be attributed whatever 
change may have taken place in the disposition 
.of his property." 

A dead silence now reigned, during which we 
could hear the breaking of the seals and opening 
, 0f ike paper. 

^g will wsLS read by Mr. Spencer. Inser- 
X?^i ^^^^ '^^ ^^ contained, the land around it, 
. «/w/ the stock apon it, with ten thousand pounds 
xfl monejr, were left to my mother. A small 



property in Devonshire and a like sum of £10,000 
were left to my uncle : with this diifcrence — my 
mother's legacy was unfettered, being left to her 
without restriction, while her brother s was set- 
tled upon him and his children. 

Ah I little did their father think, when he thus 
worded his bequest, that what he intended as a 
means of happiness to his daughter, would be the 
cause of her ruin; and that the children of the 
woman he despised, would live in afUuence, de- 
rived from his angrily-meant entail, while hers 
would be in want. 

A wrathful exclamation broke from my uncle's 
lips, when this part of the will was read, and he 
declared that he would listen no longer. 

"It is a forgery !" he exclaimed, vehemently; 
"or, if the signature be genuine, it has been ob- 
tained under circumstances which will enable 
me to set it aside. My father was not in a fit 
state to make a will at the time when that docu- 
ment was extorted from him. Yes, sir, I repeat, 
extorted. I do not believe my father ever heard 
it read, or knew what it was about. You are all 
leagued together." 

" Major Vere," said the lawyer, rising, " these 
are grave accusations. If they are true. 1 am 
unfit for your society ; if not, you are unfit for 
mine. We can scarcely prolong this interview 
with propriety or satisfaction ; therefore, my duty 
being now performed, I shall have the honor of 
wishing you good-morning." 

" As you will, sir : as you will. This haste 
to break up the meeting is hardly what might 
be expected from a perfectly innocent man, such 
as you would fain have me suppose you to be." 

The lawyer's color went and came. Himself 
a younger son of one of the oldest and proudest 
families in the county, he had always been re- 
ceived upon terms of perfect equality by every 

one in H shire ; and this gratuitous insult was 

equally unexpected and unpardonable. Even my 
haughty and reserved grandfather had always 
treated Mr. Spencer as a man equally well-born 
with himself; and to meet this ill-bred rudeness 
from his sort, was almost more than the lawyer 
could bear. He put down the papers, and then 
took them up again, as if indignation contended 
with his better judgment. The last prevailed, 
however, when Sir Hugh interposed with, '-Pray, 
resume your seat, Mr. Spencer ; the angry words 
of a disappointed man should not be heeded." 

*'If there is any thing further to read, Mr. 
Spencer, pray, be so good as to do so at once; 
for this is a very painful business, and I am 
anxious to retire," said my mother. 

"Absurd!" retorted Major Vere, "as if those 
who planned, perhaps torote the will, had forgot- 
ten its contents." 

My mother made no reply ; and I could see 
that lily father averted his face, and set his teeth 
hard, as if to constrain himself from speaking. 

The lawyer proceeded. Some unimportant 
legacies were left to the old servants, and rings 
to friends ; at last be read : 

" And I also direct that if either of my chil- 
dren dispute this my will, or in any shape throw 
obstacles in the way of its administration, then 
the whole and entire of the legacies, or other 
benclLls accTum% Xo him or her from it, shall be 
forfeited, and g; o to v\i^ vxivoSftti^w^, \i«.\Vj \ \svn «iV 
\ect in tViis bein^ to \»TeN exa wv^ \\\\^v\\\c\\v o\ »\\\sii - 
re\a respectXus X\i^ 0:\s^o9:v\^oii ol \a^ \i>i^\jvi.^\^r 
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"What's dat? Read dat again," cried Mrs. 
William Vere, sharply. 

"Ver^ cleverly contrived," said the major, 
"when his wife had been obeyed, "but useless. 
If part of the will be a forgery, so is it all ; and 
that clause will no more prevent my disputing 
it, and discovering the guilty, than if no such 
words existed. Really, Mrs. Sackville, it was, 
after all, a very shallow contrivance. I wonder 
yon did not hit upon something not quite so trans- 
parent." 

" Major Vere," interposed my father, "I hope 
you will, for all our sakes, endeavor to control 
yourself: such language is not to be borne. Do 
not drive me beyond my powers of forbearance. 
They are not great, and I can not answer for 
myself much longer." 

''Pray, do not let me be any restraint upon 
you. Captain Sackville: though the discipline 
might be wholesome, were it only for its novel- 
ty," retorted Major V'ere, in a sneering tone. 

" Gerald !" cried my mother, imploringly, as 
her husband rose furiously from his chair. But 
she could not prevent my father from exclaim- 
ing : 

** I will bear it no longer ! For the sake of 
the good old man whose body is scarcely yet 
cold in his grave, I have borne more already 
than I ever thought to do from any human be- 
ing : but there is a limit to endurance ; and I tell 
you frankly, Major Vere, that as, but for the 
memory ot your dead father, I would ere this 
have called you to account for the calumnies 
you have uttered, so now even that shield shall 
serve you no longer : from this moment we stand 
as those indifferent to each other, and I will 
have from you, for any future insult, satisfaction 
as ample as I would demand from a stranger." 

As he spoke, my uncle rose, too, and retorted 
in a harsh, satirical voice : 

"Far be it from me to balk your fancy. Cap- 
tain Sackville. Having cared so afTectionatcly 
for my p^i^i it is but natural that you should 
extend your protection to my person also. I am 
ready at your own time." 

" Shame I shame ! young men !" exclaimed 
Sir Hugh, silencing ray father's passionate re- 
ply. '• How dare you indulge your angry pas- 
sions thus in the house of the dead ? William 
Vere, in the name of him who is gone, I com- 
mand your silence. Captain Sackville, for the 
sake of one who forgave you much, bear with 
his son, and be silent." 

"But such infamous charges, sir! The ac- 
cosati^ of havihg influenced Mr. Vere, to the 
injury of his son and for my own advantage — 
how am I to endure this calmly?" asked my 
lather, impetuously. 

** Do not compel me to put a question where 
I have no doubt. If you are innocent, the pas- 
sionate words of an angry man can not prove 
Jron guilty. If you are guilty, neither his vio- 
ence nor your own denial can prove you in- 
nocent." 

" I can assure — " began Mr. Spencer. 

" Sir, you may be a very good lawyer — I dare 
say you are — and obedient as a spaniel to your 
employers; take that guinea, therefore, and 
consider yourself retained by me to hold ftfox 
tongue, " tbuadered my uncle, throwing a coin 
r? the table, 
a moment all was coafosion. Voices rose 
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above each other, in a din of conflicting exclama- 
tion, so that nothing could be distinguished ; till 
the clear mellow tones of the lawyer at last made 
themselves heard above the clamor, as he said : 

" For this gross insult, by far more degrading 
to the man who oflered it than to me who have 
received it, I believe that I should be entitled 
to claim what people miscall satisfaction ; but 
from a madman — one so lost to all sense of com- 
mon decency as to brawl in the house from which 
his father's corpse has not been one hour carried 
— who dares to make charges which no honest 
man would make, unless he could support them 
by indisputable evidence — I can ask nothing; 
because it is out of the power of such a one to 
give me satisfaction. The man who degrades 
himself below the rank of a gentleman is no 
longer one ; and I tell you, Major Vere, that I 
would as soon think of calling out your groom 
as you." 

" Insufi*erable insolence!" cried the major. 
" Call me out ! You must be mad to dream of 
such a thing. You have strangely forgotten our 
relative positions." 

" One is very apt to do so in all cases of luna- 
cy, when the patient has been tolerably quiet," 
retorted Mr. Spencer, coolly. 

"Scoundrel I" exclaimed my uncle, furiously, 
"you have been well paid for this; but I'll — '* 
and my uncle snatched a riding whip from behind 
him, and shook it at Mr. Spencer. 

"Do not oblige me to think you a coward, 
Major Vere," said the lawyer, contemptuously. 
" I have told you that I will not be provoked into 
giving or taking what is called satisfaction from 
you ; therefore, this is mere braggart insolence." 

At this critical moment there was a loud rap 
at the library door, and a servant entered with 
a message to my father from Mr. Coraberton, 
of Aston, who had called to ask permission to 
keep Helen for a few days longer. 

How thankful I felt : 1 had never before been 
so grateful for an interruption. 

" Ask Mr. Comberton to come here," said my 
mother, quickly ; catching eagerly at the means 
of breaking up this terrible meeting. " Mr. 
Comberton is an old friend ; his presence is op- 
portune." 

" Come with me, Flory ; come away," said 
Philip, as the welcome visitor entered ; " I am 
hot and savage : come along," and he dragged 
rather than led me into the shrubbery, along 
which he walked at a furious pace, kicking the 
pebbles before him as he went. At last he be- 
came sufliciently calm to speak. 

"What a horrible thing it is, Flor., to be 
ashamed of one's father and mother ! I feel as 
if I were going mad : I believe I could kill any 
thing that came in my way," and as he spoke he 
took off his cap and threw it violently on the 
ground. " I am so hot, my blood boils all over, 
me. People don't know what they say when \ 
they talk of their blood boiling. I've said so 
hundreds of times, but I never felt it till now. 
It's rushing up into my head like fire. Flor., do 
I look mad ?'^ 

He pushed me a few steps back, and stood 
before me. His face was flushed sc^.'cUx \a \Jsifc. 
very tool* o^ Ytvs \vaAt -^ Vva* ^^c& ^\s?>x>«Nfc^ ^>^ 
flashed, \ooV\w^ «iu \«.t^«> «.\j?.vsv wb xvs.>as^- ^J^^ 
taW, \\l\ve ft^MT^ XTexuXA^N x...^ ^^S^^^J^^^^. 
but Ctoxa e»iw» ^^ ^uyavwoxi, wA ^'^ ^^>s^ ^^»^ 
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out upon his brow and throat like blue cords. I 
had never seen any body who was mad, but cer- 
tainly every idea I could have formed of mad- 
ness was realized in Philip. 

" What a blessing it would be if I should die, 
Flor.,'' he said, throwing himself from me with 
a kind of jerk. '* I shall do something dreadful 
one of these days, I know I shall : I've too much 
Spanish blood in me to be quiet ; and since one 
can't get rid of one's father and mother, I shall 
be driven to try if I can't get rid of myself. I 
wouldn't care if they had tempers and passions 
^ like the very Furies j but this plotting, sneering, 
calculating, cunning life is more than I can bear 
— more than I will bear. Flor., if I were a man 
I know what I'd do — I'd change my name, marry 
you, and go to America: better to live in the 
'vi^oods, like a savage, than dread the sound of 
one's name here." 

I had not a very definite idea of what marry- 
ing me meant: whether it was any thing that I 
could avoid, or a horrible misfortune which might 
fall upon me unawares ; so I did not reply to 
Philip's doubtful intentions in my behalf, but 
puzzled along in silence by his side. Indeed, 
there was no necessity for me to talk, or even to 
reply, since my companion answered his own 
questions, and never waited a moment for the 
opinions for which he asked me. 

" Well, there's one good thing in this will, at 
any rale," said he; ^'nowmy father has lost 
Ingeidyno, he won't be so well off as he ex- 
pected, and will be glad to let me stay with Sir 
Hugh. I wish he'd let me take my godfather's 
name : such things are done, you know. Bet- 
ter be any thing than a Vere now, since we've 
fallen so low that an attorney dares call my 
father fool and coward. Flor., if I live to be a 
hundred, I shall never forget this daj." 

That evening, after a short interview with Sir 
Hugh, Major and Mrs. Vere left Ingerdyne. 
Every one breathed more freely when their car- 
riage wheels could be heard no longer, and we 
felt, by the peacefulness of the house, that they 
were fairly gone. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

For two months after this, Sir Hugh and Philip 
reraaiued with us at Ingerdyne : during which 
time I became a great favorite with the old gen- 
tleman, and used to accompany him in his rides 
every morning. At home he made me read to 
him lor two hours daily, and thus I acquired that 
clear and distinct enunciation, and just emphasis, 
which proved of much value to me afterward. 
He it was who first reconciled me to my voice 
and accent, both of which I had been so accus- 
tomed to hear derided ; for he used to say that 
to no one in the house did he listen with half the 
pleasuio that he did to me, and this was the rea- 
son why he took so much pains to make me 
articulate distinctly, and pronounce properly. 
Years after, when he was dead, and all things were 
changed, I found the benefit of this training, and 
to this day the only accomplishment of which I 
sm proud /^ this one, which I owe to Sir Hugh. 
JVoiv that we lived together, Philip and I could 
ifpt ag^i'ee at all. Our pride, \n which we were 
«> much alike, was always in each other's wav. 
'^oen, Jove to expatiate on the happiness result- 



ing from the union of kindred minds: but the 
tempers and dispositions which agree best to- ' 
gether, are certainly not those which are most 
similar. Philip patronized me, as boys always 
do girls ; and I did not feel at all inclined to sub- 
mit to it. He found out how I hated to be 
quizzed for my brogue, and whenever I was in 
a pet, he used to delight in ^^ soothering ^^ me. as 
he called it ; speaking the most outrageous an4 
absurd imitation of Irish he could think of. No 
one battled for me against others so energeti- 
cally as he did; no one delighted so much in 
hearing my praise from Sir Hugh ; but he seem- 
ed to fancy that gave him a right over me — 
made me, in a certain sort, his own ; and that, 
therefore, he was at liberty to teaze me as be 
liked. He looked upon me as a kind of human 
cockchafer, to be tormented at his pleasure. 

Of course, I rebelled against all this wanton 
tyranny ; and many ridiculous things did I say 
and do in consequence. Purely to annoy him, I 
would often, even in spite of my own convictions, 
take the part of others against him. Not in their 
presence, though, only when we were alone, and 
then in the coolest language and manner I could 
freeze myself into ; for, child as I was, I had dis- 
covered the great secret, that nothing enrages 
an angry man so much, as to be treated with 
cool indifference. 

Another cause of quarrel was Philip's cxige' 
ance. He wanted to be adored, and I felt no in- 
clination to worship him. One day. after we had 
been out with Sir Hugh, and had ridden a raca 
on the moors near Aston, which Philip had won, 
he came to me as I sat on the dear old box -tree, 
and throwing himself on the ground, asked — 

" Flor., how came you to let me beat you to- 
day ? Sancho (so was my horse called) could 
have passed me, I think, if you would have let 
him." 

" No. he couldn't," I answered. " I tried hard 
to pass you, for I had no fancy to be beaten by 
you, I can tell you." jp 

" Ah, Flor. I that's what I conipiRn 'of : if 
you loved me half as much as I k^ve you, you 
would like me to be first always." 

" Well then, I don't, I suppose," rejoined I, 
carelessly. 

"You ought, then, Flor.: it's shameful thai 
you do not; it's ungrateful, and that's what I 
thought you prided yourself upon never being." 

"Ungrateful, indeed! What have I to bo 
grateful to you for, Philip? I'm sure I don't 
know." 

Now this was a fib ; for I did know very yell j 
and I should have been ready enough to give him 
my gratitude to. any reasonable amount, but I 
did not choose that it should be claiiped and ex- 
acted as a debt. Girls are certainly little wo- 
men; and when my cousin looked at me with a 
face of angry astonishment, I broke «ut into a 
saucy laugh, precisely as a young lady of eight- 
een might have done. 

" You torment me to death, Florence ! I won't . 
bear it." 

" Don't then : go away," and I laughed again. 
**I can spare you." 

" You ungrateful little thing ; I'm a fool to 
care Qbout yoi^. You've no more heart than this 
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" Ah, Irish ! " he said with a mocking sneer, 
"jrou think that is wit. But I don't carej you 
tkall love me. There's nobody else fit for you 
to love^ if there were, I'd shoot him: so leave 
ofi* talking nonsense, and be a good little thing." 

" I shall love whom I please, and hate whom 
I please," said I, haughtily: "and I like Fred. 
Comberton a thousand times better than I ever 
loved you ; he's so quiet and well behaved." 

Now be it known that this Fred. Comberton 
was a perfect horror of mine; he was tall and 
thia, with a white face, long light eyelashes, and 
hair like drab fringe, had a voice like that of an 
invalid peacock, and a figure about as graceful 
as a crane's. I detested him ; but I could have 
got up an extempore affection for Caliban Just 
then, for the pleasure of mortifying Philip's im- 
portance. 

" You do, do you, Miss Florence ? I'll thrash 
the little grasshopper within an inch of his life, if 
he dares to come here, that's all ; so he had bet- 
ter look out, I can tell you," retorted Philip, 
angrily, as he rushed away.; 

These scrimmages (pardon, English reader, 
this expressive Irish term, for its significance) 
occurring, as they did, every day in some shape 
or other, formed the chief incidents of my life 
while Sir Hugh* and Philip remained with us. 
Before winter set in, however, they went away. 
My father accompanied them as far as London, 
wnere he staid until after Christmas. 

My existence now became a very tranquil 
and monotonous one. I learned my lessons by 
heart, and repeated them to the prim governess 
(not dear Miss Northey) who presided over us, 
three hours daily ; and who looked, poor thing ! 
as if she had just come out of a mummy pit. I 
rode Sancho as long as I liked, and I never 
touched a needle if I could by any possibility 
avoid it. Twice a week we had a dancing mis- 
tress, and every Monday a drawing and French 
master. The two first accomplishments I de- 
lighted no, the last I never achieved. I could not 
learn languages. Oh! the weary hours poor 
Monsieur de L'Orme wasted in trying to teach 
me how to conjugate etre, and how to place those 
horrid little articles j mysteries which I never 
could comprehend. 

I missed my dear kind friend Miss Northey 
more than ever. How different were my les- 
sons to me now !• Do as I would, take all the 
care I could, still I was never praised ; nor scold- 
ed, except with a kind of querulous growl. 
Miss Sowerby seemed to have outlived emotion 
of every kind ; I don't think I ever saw her smile, 
and ITtt sure that I never saw her weep. She 
did not even frown as other people do, but she 
contraoted her whole face, giving one the idea 
of a person who had swallowed a gla.<s of vine- 
gar and wished to conceal the fact. Oh ! she 
was a wearisome woman that Miss Alicia Sow- 
erby. 

One dreary part of my education was to learn 
mnsiefrom her, and as this was another accom- 

(pllshrdent which I had no wish to acquire — I 
mean as to the learning it ; for beyond all other 
things, except riding, 1 loved to listen to it ; the 
task of studying it with her was horrible. De- 
testing bad music, I could not bear to hear my 
own jangle ; and do wonder that her mechanical 
*^onef tvro, three, and /bur; onCj two-o-o, three, 
jM/oar," irritated me, so as to deprive me of 



the power of comprehension, and left me, after 
many years' enforced labor, a most wretched per- 
former. One thing, however, this exjjerience 
taught me, never to persecute a child into fol- 
lowing any pursuit for which it has a real inca- 
pacity or rooted aversion. 

During our first winter at Ingerdyne I had a 
severe billiou» fever, and for some weeks my life 
was despaired of. Then shone out the beauty 
of a mother's love ; whenever I opened my eyes, 
at whatever time, mine was by ray bedside. 
When I was at the worst, and before the deliri- 
um came on, she was there ; and afterward 
when it was gone and I became rational again, 
knowing those about me, there she was still ; I 
never remember opening my eyes and finding 
her away. A kind of dreamy idea that she must 
be very tired and want rest used to come across 
my mind; but I was too weak to shape my 
thoughts into words, and so, during the whole 
of the time I was in danger, my mother kept 
watch by my bed. Her voice, so sweet and 
clear, ringing like musical bells, answered every 
want ; and her soft, cool, white hands, adminis- 
tered my food and medicine. The room was 
kept so quiet, the windows so pleasantly shaded, 
the fire so noiselessly replenished, that I had no- 
thing to wish for, or to deprecate. 

When I was getting belter, I used to lie still 
in my bed, too weak to talk, watching the quiet 
movements of my mother. There was never 
any bustle or confusion; every thing that was 
likely to be wanted was placed upon one tray, 
every thing that had been used upon another. 
There was no collecting of jingling glasses and 
clattering spoons, no rattling of basins and vials, 
for all were softly placed upon a thick-covered 
tray, and noiselessly removed at stated times, by 
a servant, whose business it was to replace them. 
My sleep was never disturbed by any intrusion, 
nor was the door ever even tried at such times, 
for it was my mother's custom always to pass 
a long white feather through the key-hole, which 
intimated to those without that no visitors could 
be admitted ; and when I awoke she rang the 
bell three times, to announce to all persons whom 
it might concern, that the restriction was re- 
moved, and that those who had business might 
enter. Certainly my mother was the tcnderest 
and best of nurses ; I have never seen her equal, 
either for patience, gentleness, or ondurance of 
fatigue. 

For me, this illness was a most blessed event ; 
it changed all my feelings toward this dear pa- 
rent, and left upon my heart through life a holy 
and beautiful memory of her kindness, a store of 
gratitude, which never failed. Now, too, came 
upon me an insatiable thirst for reading ; which 
has never since left me entirely. Any books I 
could get at, however strange or stupid, all were 
eagerly devoured ; but I especially loved fairy 
tales ; no one can ever know how truly I be- 
lieved in them. Titania and Oberon were to me 
quite as real as grim King Rufus, or that crab- 
bed Queen Bess ; and a thousand times more 
agreeable. All my early lore. Old Cicely's tales, 
and every legend 1 had ever heard, returned upon ' 
my memory as I read, and I often wished (oh^ 
how earnestly \\ \,VkSi\. Vci^is^ Salvc^ >5fiy.\.\vi^'i^^V%«» 
good-wWV 1 VvxOl \ife^ti \.o\^ ^«A ^^ii>\x^^ Vix 'Sftfe -oX 
ray b\nVv, \>Y X\i^ ^vlx. ol VV^ tf.x^^ "^^"^^^'v ^^^X 
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call them to me, and become sensible of their 
presence. 

From the moat side, and spreading far across, 
grew multitudes of beautiful water-hlies, and to 
my fancy there was not one but was the home 
of some bright and lovely fay j some tiny Undine. 
Often as the wind swept the waters, and made 
the flowers rock and tremble, and hide their 
heads beneath the stream, I have fancied that 
the graceful children of the floods, the sweet 
water-spirits, were at play ; and that the splash- 
ing sound and rush of the little waves were the 
echoes of their laughter. Even now that I am 
world-worn, I never stand beside the deep quiet 
waters of a lake or river but my old thoughts 
come back, and I catch myself wondering, as in 
those childish days, what the fairies are doing. 
I am not ashamed of this, nor would I check 
these fancies if I could ; because I do not think 
that I am on this account one atom less sensible 
of the realities of life, and the duty of prompt 
and energetic action. The green nook in my 
memory where these fancies nestle, is one I love 
to peep into ; although it may be folly, it is an 
innocent one at least, and until I find that it 
makes me less useful and practical than I ought 
to be, I shall cherish and indulge it. 

When I became well enough to walk, spring 
held burst forth in all its fresh young beauty. 
How lovely did the earth look to me then ! 
Merely to live seemed a privilege; the very 
power to breathe, and use one's senses was a 
joy — all the sweet scents, and sights, and sounds 
vrhich come with the " gay young spring" de- 
lighted me as they never had before; the old 
hawthorns powdered with blossoms, the labur- 
nums with their drooping tresses of gold, the 
snowy globes of the Guelder-rose and the deli- 
cate bloom of the lilac, making the fresh air re- 
dolent with fragrance, filled me with ecstasy. 
Spring has ever since been a joyous season to 
me ; who can be sad in spring ? 

From this time until I was fourteen, very 
little, if any, change took place in our way of 
living. My father was almost always absent 
from home, and when he returned, talked of 
Doncaster, Newmarket, Epsom, Ascot, and Tat- 
tersall's, as if his whole interest in existence 
was centred in them. When he came to Inger- 
dyne he generally brought with him men whose 
ideas and pursuits were like his own ; and du- 
ring the hunting andciiiooting seasons, the house 
was full of sportsmen, and the stables of their 
grooms and horses. 

My mother never appeared to enter into her 
husband's pleasures or pursuits. Nothing that 
he did seemed to interest her ; though I often 
wished it otherwise ; for then, perhaps, the evil 
which ere long befell us might nave been avert- 
ed. It must be vexatious and injurious to a man 
to see his wife indifferent to him and his doings;, 
and no one that I ever knew accomplished this 
so thoroughly as my mother. It was unmistak- 
able ; the most careless husband could not de- 
ceive himself in the matter ; there was no af- 
fectation, no seeming; but there was the thing 
itself. How she blinded herself to the enormous 
expenses into which my father was now running, 
Jcaa not tell; or how she reconciled it to her- 
aelfaot to interfere, for her own and our sakefi, 

J do not know; bat certainly things went oa ia 

• ^ost reckless matmer. 



When I was" between fifteen and sixteen, as 
Helen and I were studying our lessons one sum- 
mer morning, reclining, meantime, very luxu- 
riously upon the gr^s under the trees, we were 
aroused by the sight of a carriage, drawn by four 
reeking horses, which was dashing up to the 
house. Before it had well stopped, my father, 
opening the door himself, jumped out and ran 
into the hall, followed by two gentlemen. He 
was not expected, and we were full of wonder, 
conjecturing all sorts of reasons for his visit. 
At length our surmises were interrupted by 
meeting the party in the shrubbery, as we were 
returning to the house. I was very tall ; as tall 
then, indeed, as I ever afterward became, and the 
strangers, taking me, I suppose, for a much older 
person than I was, lifted their hats. 

" These are my children," said my father, 
holding out his hands to us. ** Well, girls, how 
are you both ? Maudesley, you must get up a 
friendship with Florence, she will make a capi* 
tal aid-de-camp." 

^^ I shall only be too happy," said the gentle- 
man he addressed. " If Miss Sackville will con- 
descend to work for me, I shall consider myself 
a conqueror from the hour she promises me her 
assistance." 

I opened my eyes with amazement, for I hap- 
pened to be in a particularly literal mood that 
morning, and looked upon compliments as mon- 
strous absurdities. I had been puzzling over a 
French exercise, and was as dull as the lesson ; 
and when in these moods I was particularly dis- 
agreeable. 

"Don't stare so, Flory!" said my father, 
laughing ; " Mr. Maudesley is not going to eat 
you, or propose an elopement; he only wants 
you to ride about the country here with him, as 
you used to do with me in Gal way. 

" What for, papa?" asked Helen. 

" An election, ray dear ; a contested election. 
This wise and aged man wishes to make laws, 
to protect young and innocent people like yoa 
and me." 

Helen laughed as she looked at the venerable 
candidate. Mr. Maudesley was about thirty, 
with the beauty of an Adonis, the manners of a 
prince, and the heart of a roue ; which last, prov- 
identially, looked out of his eyes in such an un- 
mistakable way, that none but those blindest 
beetles of any — people who won't see — could be 
deceived by him. 

" Well, lady fair 1" said he, smiling, " and 
what has your scrutiny discovered ? Am I too 
old and infirm to be presented to the fre^ and 
independent electors ?" 

Helen laughed again, and tossed her golden 
hair back from her merry face. 

" You won't vote agamst me, I see ; I shall 
.put down Miss Helen Sackville for a plumper. 
But you, Miss Sackville," and he turned to me, 
" look very doubtful. Surely you won't go over 
to the enemy. That slight, youthful fox- hunter 
of ej|[hteen stone can't have made a conquest 
already, and stolen jour vote from me." 

There was the slightest possible tinge of ridi^ 
cule in his voice as he spoke ; but my quick ear 
instantly detected it, and I replied, with a child^ 
ish p^ttishness for which I was angry at myself 
even as 1 s^ioVe, 

very viatt; "jou we oii\^ Vwx^yci^ «X ^X1^^'^ ^ 
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A load laup;h burst from the whole party at est in the shire, and his interest is immense, 
this absurd speech. Stiil, if Sir James Ingram and Mr. LasJett are 

"Why, Flory," said my father, "I did not the only men brought forward on the other side, 
think yoa were such a baby as to show airs and Comberton and you are pretty safe to carry alt 
graces. If you've sense enough to see when Jbefore you. But my fear is that Lord Redfern 
you're quizzed, you should have wit enough to,'' ^ill propose his son, who is one of the county 




keep the knowledge to yourself.' 

" Never mind me. Miss Sackville," exclaimed 
Mr. Maudesley, good-humoredly, seeing the 
state of annoyance I was in, and that, in smte 
of my dignity, I was ready to cry ; " whe 
know me better, you will find that I a 
worth being angry with. My joke at the 
brewer was only a chance shot ; I really had no 
idea you were interested in his wellare : so,', 
come, and let us make peace, and perhaps, as 
"we wulk, you will ^ insense^ me with the tactics 
of the county." 

This unlucky speech affronted me ten times 
more : it was not only treating me like a baby, 
but mocking my Irish. How I abominated this 
well-looking candidate ! * 

" Come with us, Flory, and tell me all that 
has happened since I lelt you ; how often every 
body has called, and how every body has be- 
haved," said my father, stopping me m the re- 
treat I had commenced. ^* First and foremost, 
did you know we were to have an election ?" 
" No, papa." 

" That's well ; then we have taken the field 
first, and that's some hundreds of votes in our 
favor ! Has Mr. Comberton been here lately?" 
"Yes, last week." 
" Alone ? Did he call to see me ?'* 
"Yes: and when he found you were not at 
home, he asked me if I had any message, to send 
to you, for ho was going to write." 
" What day was that?" 
" Saturday, I think — ^yes, it was Saturday." 
" No post to London : to-day's Monday, and 
v:e left town before the letters were delivered. 
That accounts for my not having heard from 
him. That's lucky." 

" Who is this you are speaking of, and what 
matters his letter?" 

"It's Fred. Comberton, our adversary, as I 
believe j and of course he wrote to secure my 
interest. If I had received his letter, it w^ould 
have been difficult to avoid committing myself 
without betraying our intentions prematurely; 
now we have the whole day before us." 

" Yes, and we must make the most of it ; it's 
now only ten o'clock ; so we might do eight hours 
good work before dinner." 

In the energy of his voice, and activity of his 
determination, Mr. Maudesley lost the tone 
which had so annoyed me : I felt pleased, and, 
I suppose, looked so, for he laughed, and said, 

" Oh, we shall be friends yet, I see, Miss 
Sackville." 

" Never fear ; tell her you are but just come 
from Ireland, and she'll forgive any thin&r to a 
Paddy. Flory is an out-anu-out patriot," said 
my father. 

My mother now joined us, for this news was 
stirring, and we walked up and down the shrubs 
bery, Abating upon the steps immediately necss- 



pets ; and then our chance would be bad, for we 
should have to fight every inch of ground." 

" So much the better : nothing like doing bat- 
tle for t)ne's rights, is there, Miss Sackville. A 
fair field and a bold fight, is a maxim of war as 
old as Queen Boadicea." 

As he spoke we turned a comer in the shrub- 
berp, and came suddenly upon the very man of 
whom we had been just speaking; 

"Xhfli/g/" exclaimed my father, in a low 
voice, to Mr. Maudesley; "here's the very man 
himself. Now to take the bull by the horns:" 
and he walked quickly forward to meet his vis- 
itor, saying, gayly, " The top o' the mornin' to 
ye, Mr. Comberton! An' what philanderin* 
brings yer honor this way so arly? Sure it's 
too late for the May-fly, seein' now that it's 
July." ^ ^ 

"I hope not, Sackville, for you are a fish I 
am most anxious to catch." 

" Well and that's strange nowj for I'd just 
made up my mind to hook you." 

"For a good dinner after the races? I'll 
come, with all the pleasure in life." 

"No; I shall expect you to give us a din- 
ner first, on the occasion — but I forgot to intro- 
duce you. Mr. Comberton, this is Mr. Thomas 
Maudesley, of whom all the world has heard. 
He stands modestly before you to solicit the 
honor of your vote and interest for the county 
of H . Our cards are not out yet, seeing 



sary, in order to commence the contest. 

"Of all the men in the county," said my 
lather, " Comberton is the most dangerous op- 



that we only left town this morning; but, as 
near as I can recollect, those are the words of 
his petition." 

Mr. Comberton bowed. 

"Then I have the honor of saluting my rival; 
for I am here upon the same errand.'' 

" Canvassing ! for whom ?" 

" Myself. I have received a requisition from 
about a thousand electors to offer myself for the 
sufi'rages of the county ; I have consented, and 
am now upon my canvass." 

" The writ is not down yet ?" 

"No; but it will be next week; and, as I 
hear George Redfern intends to take the field, 
I want to see if I have a reasonable chance, be- 
fore I stand a contest. You, of course, sir," 
turning to Mr. Maudesley, " are upon the Tory 
side ?'° 

" Most decidedly:' 

" I'm sorry for it, because I do not like to op- 
pose the friend of Mr. Vere's son-in-law ; but 
if I once undertake a thinff, I am like a mastiff, 
never relinquish my hold, till I am actually 
beaten off". If I am proposed on the hustings, I 
shall poll while a vote remains to be given." 

" Fairly said. Well, each of us now knows 
his opponent, and that's something gained. We 
shall not be tilting in the dark. You intend to 
stick by your post ; so do I. I never was beaten 
in any thing I heartily tried for yet, except — no 
matter what ; and I promise the free and inde- 
pendent electors oCtVttst\sJoX\«^^^\\<i.0^^w!iv 
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decidecl upon representing the very same place !" 
said my mother, with a laugh. 

" Not at all ; it will add to the excitement : 
nothing like beating an intimate friend. We 



shall speak and look daggers at each other foI^ ladies out of a settlement for life, but he has 
the next week or two; but till then we may? <5ast a slur upon them all, by preferring before 



venture to be civil, I think : eh, Comberton ? 
So come in and take some breakfast, or lunch- 
eon, whichever you like to call it, and let us 
each drink success to our own cause in a bottle 
of claret," observed my father. 

Oh, what an exciting, bustling time succeeded 
this conversation — canvassing, meetings, com- 
mittees, dinners, occupied every day. Not an 
hour w^as lost, nor a chance overlooked. And, 
stranger though he was in the county, Mr. 
Maudesley's fascinating manner and well-known 
name speedily made him a favorite. But the 
Redfern interest was immense, and many who 
would not vote for the Whig, yet, from love to his 
family, or some old tie of friendship, remained 
neutral ; while many undecided nien, who would 
at the last moment have gone with us rather 
than with Sir James or Mr. Laslett, now de- 
clared for George Redfern : and many milk-and- 
water Tories also, who disliked Mr. Comberton, 
knew nothing of Mr. Maudesley, and hated the 
Radicals, were easily won over for the moderate 
and popular Whig candidate. The votes were 
terrioly divided. 

H is a Tory county, and if Mr. Redfern 

had not started, both the Tories would certainly 
liave been returned ; but now, the interest being 
split into three parts, the Liberals were creeping 
in ; one of their men might wriggle into the 
vacant seat, owing to the dissensions among us ; 
for the Whigs held hard and fast by each other, 
and we were dividing our interest among three. 
It was really an anxious time ; and, to add to 
our perplexity, one fine morning, an address to 
the electors was posted every where, announc- 
ing that Mr. Laslett had retired, and calling 
upon his friends to support the baronet. 

Every day, and all day long, Mr. Maudesley 
was riding and speechifying : it was really won- 
derful how he got over so much ground and so 
many voters in the time. In the morning he 
would be canvassing at A., and two hours after, 
he would be. tying blue and red sashes round 
the thick waists ofFarmer B.'s children twenty 
miles off. Yet after all this fatigue he seemed 
as fresh and full of spirits at dinner, when it was 
his business to fascinate landlords and heiresses, 
as if ho had only w^alked from the library to his 
dressing-room. This indomitable energy was 
one great secret of his popularity. Men like to 
see another "alive," as their phrase is; they 
think, and very justly too, that drones and idlers 
are mostly noodles, while vigorous action gen- 
erally denotes resolution of purpose. 

Another thing greatly in his favor was, that 
he was a bachelor. Let nobody be offended at 
this truth. Half the men who get on in profes- 
sions or trades, who succeed in diplomacy or in 
parliament, owe their success to the very fact 
of being without a wife. While a man is single, 
every father, mother, and daughter has an inter- 
est In his prosperity; for how do they know but, 
some day or others they may share it ; his sins 
are '^errors, '' for it wouldn^t do to abuse your 



woe to him then, for his popularity is gone. 
Every body's] voice is against him, for he' ba* 
committed a two-fold offense : he has not only 
cheated an indefinite number of eligible young 
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them one whom they of course consider a most 
unworthy rival. If a man wishes to get on in 
the world, and can't marry an heiress, let hira 
" means remain single, 
d this Mr. Maudesley, as a man of the 
, well knew; therefore he eschewed mat- 
riiBffny as carefully as he would have avoided a 
rattlesnake. His father was only son of a gouty 
peer, who had attained the respectable age of 
eighty-seven ; and, as the honorable George 
himself inherited the family constitution, and 
was a confirmed invalid, there was scarcely any 
thing worth naming between the candidate for 
H and the Barony. 

Few people, except the Jews and lawyers, 
knew how profusely the heir had distributed post 
obits^ and, by consequence, how small would be 
the income to which he would succeed with the 
title of Lord Fanshawe. And only those in the 
secret guessed that it was rather to escape the 
zealous attentions of Messrs. Levi (who would 
have been delighted to provide for his safety in 
their secluded establishment in Cursitor-street), 
than to obtain the honor of a seat in Parliament, 
that Tom Maudesley, as he was familiarly call- 
ed, canvassed the electors of H . And there- 
fore it was, that-^all these secrets being well 
kept, and the one delightful fact of his bachelor- 
hood fully established — all the marriageable 
young ladies and anxious mammas of our inno- 
cent shire, listened to the flatteries and heroics 
to the Tory candidate with such hopeful and flut- 
tering hearts. 

Why will girls look to marriage as the chief 
aim and end of their existence, and regarding 
every man as a possible husband, make them- 
selves contemptible, and despised accordingly ? 
And why will managing mothers scheme and 
mancBuvre, and lie awake at nights planning 
matches for their daughters ; as if to marry them 
well was their first duly, and to throw off the 
care of them upon the shoulders of the first vic- 
tim who can be ensnared, their main object in 
life ? Surely this is a grand mistake. A mother 
never can shake off her child, and the more the 
cares of the daughter are increased, the heavier 
become those of her parent ; no one having yet, 
I believe, started the insane theory, that marriage 
is a cure for the evils of life : indeed, the mother 
who marries her daughter to got rid of her trou- 
bles, is much in the condition of the man who 
gave a promissory note for a debt, and then rub- 
bed his hands, with a smile of congratulation, 
saying, " Well, thank God, that's paid." 

Ah 1 if girls would but be convinced that mar- 
riage is a state which mat/ produce happiness to 
them ; a responsibility with which God may see 
fit to try them : a very doubtful good indeed, 
and a very certain addition to their cares and 
responsibility, instead of merely the means of 
acquiring an establishment, unlimited credit at 
their milliner's, and a license to be independent : 
we might hope to see brighter characters and 
holier Viomea V\x«tti vj© ewcv «>Nftx ex\)ect to do 
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religious light in which God intended them to 
regard it, they will never take the honorable 
place which He designed them to fill, nor be fit- 
ted to play the noble part allotted to them by 
Christ's religion. 

Certainly the demoiselles of H had not 

learned this necessary lesson; for if ever a man 
was smiled at, dressed at, talked at, and sighed 
at, Mr. Maudesley was the individual. And he 
managed admirably: every body thought her- 
self the adored, while he never said one word, or 
looked one jjlance, upon which the most desper- 
ate papa could find a right to request him to 
explain this intentions. Without doubt, Tom 
Maudesley thoroughly deserved my father's usual 
panegyric — he certainly was in all things a most 
perfectly accomplished man of the world. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

At last the writ came down, and the good peo- 
ple of H shire were at liberty to choose a new 

member to represent their interests in the Lower 
House. Every body had worked as hard as those 
ill-paid victims in our own times — railway direc- 
tors — and yet every body cried out now, "we 
must lose no time," " we must not let the 
grass grow under our feet," and sundry other 
similar resolves, implying undeserved self-re- 
proach for past idleness. The poll was fixed for 
the Thursday and Friday of the ensuing week, 
and the candidates were to be proposed on the 
JVlonday. 

On Sunday we all walked to church, doing 
the amiable with all our might; Mr. Maudesle}' 
emiling and bowing until his neck ached. The 
little urchins along the road and church-yard, 
who made us the most primitive courtesies and 
bows, must have thought the world was suddenly 
gone benevolently mad ; such presents of new sil- 
ver sixpences, such sweet names, bland smiles, 
and caresses were showered upon them. We 
didn't know, of course, who they were : they 
might be scions of independent Tory freeholders, 
or they might be promising young Radicals; 
but it would not have done to risk ofiending a 
voter or even a voter's cat; so we smiled and 
nodded away most condescendingly. 

Just under our pew at church, was a bench, 
upon which sat all the old poor-house women 
01 the parish. No one belonging to Ingerdyne 
had ever, as far as I knew, taken the least notice 
of these poor old souls before ; but now they be- 
came suddenly invested with a deep and intense 
interest to us all. The Whigs had said that we, 
the Tories, were all proud, aristocratic, and il- 
liberal ; careless of the poor, and reckless of their 
feelings : it was a vile calumny, and now an 
opportunity was about to offer itself by which 
its falsehood would bo proved. 

It was a very hot day, and one of the old wo- 
men — just as if it had happened on purpose — 
fainted during the service ; in a moment Mr. 
Maudesley glided out of our pew, lifted the old 
lady up quite tenderly, and mistaking the way to 
the vestry, which was close at hand (the Whigs 
said that he did it designedly), carried her down 
the aisle, to the opeji door ; through which he 
passed iato the porch, and placing her upon the 
fUMl, dispatobed a wondering urchin for some 
waSr, aad tbea commenced /aiming her with 



her bonnet, which he had gently removed to give 
her air. 

In a few seconds half the congregation (all the 
young ladies in particular) had left their pews 
to assist Mr. Maudesley, and fuss about an old 
woman of whom they had hitherto known, and 
even now cared, nothing. The interesting suf- 
ferer soon revived, and Mr. Maudesley supported 
her carefully up the aisle, and with the respect- 
ful tenderness of a son handed her into our well- 
cushioned pew, where my mother relinquished 
her own corner for the old dame's comfort. 

The whole thing struck me as so irresistibly 
ludicrous, that I could scarcely refrain from 
laughing ; while the hero of the day sat or stood 
demurely repealing the responses, or attending* 
to the clergyman, as if he bad no thoughts or 
interest beyond the sacred duty he had come 
there to perform. Meanwhile, our supporters 
and well-wishers were in a fever of delight: 
their smiles and glances to each other were elo . 
quence itself. 

It would be a curious fact if one could ascer- 
tain how often during that service, the people 
looked at Mr. Maudesley, instead of at the rev- 
erend Dr. York. The young ladies gazed at the 
handsome candidate through their ringlets, with 
something of the adoration we can fancy Kath- 
leen felt lor the unfeeling saint who threw her 
into the lake. He might have married whoever 
he liked that day ; even the haughty Ethel Red- 
fern, sister to our antagonist, who had hitherto 
looked so scornfully indiflferent, crimsoned con- 
sciously as I caught her eye glancing furtively 
for about the twentieth time at her brother's fas- 
cinating rival. Very differently, however, looked 
our male opponents; they winked to each other^ 
shrugged their shoulders, curled their lips, and 
in every quiet wa^' possible, demonstrated their 
belief that the entire thing was humbug. How- 
ever, as we were quite ten to one there, we could 
well afford to pity them, and retorted with tri- 
umphant and contemptuous smiles. 

When service was over, Mr. Maudesley, feel- 
ing sure that the church-yard would be thronged, 
however long he delayed his departure, begged 
my mother to remain in the pew until nearly 
every one had left the church. She consenteo, 
and when he thought that he could effect an exit ia 
the most modest-looking manner, feigning a be- 
lief that every one one must have departed, he 
walked slowly down the empty church, support- 
ing old Betty Haines on one side, while my 
mother held her other arm ; my father and the 
rest of the party following a few steps behind. 
When we reached the porch, we found, as the 
shrewd politician had expected, most of the con- 
gregation standing about in groups. He affect- 
ed to look vexed, as if this was a publicity he 
had wished to avoid ; hut, calling up a smile, he 
said something encouraging to Betty, and with 
the most gracious bows, won his way to the lit- 
tle gate, where, to my astonishment, I saw his 
carriage was standing. With the utmost gen- 
tleness he lifted old Betty into it, pressed some- 
thing into her hand, closed the door — having first 
entreated farmer Jones (of whose vote h^ m{^& 
doubtful^ to \yeim\\.\i\aVviv^^'vA ^i^-jv-xmYCi^^^Nv^- 
ter Mary to a.ccomv«JK^ ^-^^ ^^^ N5w»a.vw\v^xwft;-- 
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" Pray forgive me," said he, turning to my 
mother with a smile, and loud enough for all the 
people round to hear ; " but that poor creature 
IS so like my old nurse, that I forgot every thing 
else in my anxiety for her. I'm afraid she's 
very weak : those workhouses must be looked 
after." And with a bow of well-feigned embar- 
rassment to the people, he led the way out of the 
church-yard. 

" Ay, sir, so I says," exclaimed farmer Jones, 
Vfho had been captivated by the compliment paid 
to his daughter's discretion and beauty. *^ So I 
says — them poor creturs be starved, while we 
pays rates eno' for 'em to live like gentlefolks 
a'most. It's onbearable, and wants looking 
wrter." 

" I quite agree with you, Mr. Jones : but we 
want old, practical men, you know, to tackle 
things like this — men who have lived all their 
lives among the poor, and know where the shoe 
pinches." 

" Why, ay, sir ; our new work'us master be 
too much of a buck. I all'ays said so from the 
fust — thinks a sight too much of hisself : we 
wants older heslds a deal than he." 

" The fault's in the overseers, I suspect, Mr. 
Jones j you ought to be one yourself, and then 
you could keep this young spark in order. We 
could do very well with young workhouse mas- 
ters, if we had old heads to overlook them, eh ?" 

" P'raps we might, sir, p'raps we mi^ht; I'm 
not altogether sextain : but they've no liking for 
xne in the parish. The Tories want to have it 
ftli to theirselves, and I ain't a man as chooses 
to say black's white, 'cos the squire does. I'm 
a free-born Englishman, and likes to have my 
Tights." 

, ^^ Of course, it is an Englishman's privilege *, 
and when any man, be he squire or workhouse 
master, attempts to deprive his countrymen of it, 
then I say that man has no right to power, and 
I for one would cast him off." 

" Well, now, that's hearty. Hanged if ever 
I heerd a Tory talk like that afore ! You're a 
good sorted 'un, I think," said the farmer, vehe- 
mently, ^^ an' speaks like a man should. I likes 
to hear a gentleman talk reasonable, and feel 
for the poor work'us creturs j so if you'll ride 
over to-night with the captin to my farm, ray 
sons '11 be there, and p'raps you may kill two 
birds with the same stone, as the saying is. 
They've got votes, both on 'em, and t should 
like 'em to hear you talk : you does it right 
down well. I ain't bound to no man, no more 
ain't they : we pays our rent, and gies our votes 
where we chooses." 

"You may be sure I'll bring him, Jones," 
Mid my father, laughing. " A glass of your 
i^e, and three plumpers is worth a ride. But 
what '11 Mr. Marchant say ? I hear he boasts 
that you and your Isuis daren't vote against his 
will : don't let us get you into a scrape, you 
know." 

"He says so, do he ? well, I'll show him 

whether I dare or no. I'nl an Englishman, and 

ril have my rights; so now, sir, if I'm in the 

Mme mind to-night as I am now, I'll promise 

jrou my vote, and my boys' too: they dara't 



Thursday morning, please God we're a!ire« 
I'll show him whether I dare or no. Good* 
morning, gentlemen,, good-morning ; we airays 
dines at one o'clock on Sundays, and my missis 
don't like to be kept waiting.'' 

" Bless that old Betty and her fainting fit," 
cried the hopeful candidate as the farmer walked 
off; " who'd ever have thought that innocent old 
rebel would have taken to the sugar-candy so 
naturally 1" 

" But his landlord ?" asked my mother. 

" Oh, he dare not quarrel with him," said my 
father. " Jones holds a long lease of his farms, 
and is a useful fellow at times when the exche- 
quer's low." 

" Heaven bless these Whigs I and send them 
a long life and a merry one : they're as jealous 
of their rights as any bashaw with three tails ; 
and one can make them believe green's blue, 
if one only goes about it properly.'' 

Although nobody had been specially Invited, 
yet, somehow or other, the luncheon table that 
(lay at Ingerdyne was surrounded with guests, 
both from the immediate neighborhood and the 
other end of the county. The stables and court- 
yard were full of horses and carriages ; while 
all the boys who could be pressed into the serv- 
ice, walked the saddle-horses up and down under 
the shade of the old trees. 

"Capital idea that of yours, Maudesley, in 
church this morning ; does you infinite credit," 
said a gentleman to him, nodding across a glass 
of champagne. 

" What, that old lady's fainting fit ? 'Pon my 
honor, I'd nothing to do with it, except to carry 
her out : and really, if her weight is any criterion 
of the quantity and quality of food she gets at the 
workhus', you ought all to be indicted under the 
cruelty to animals bill : she weighs hardly as 
much as a dozen well-fed sparrows." 

" What a pity you did not find that out before. 
It would have been a capital subject to expatiate 
upon with all the old women round the county: 
it would have got you no end of votes," cried 
somebody. 

" Let us be thankful for what we have got, 
and 'turn you thanks for all," quoted my father. 
" But now to business. I want you, Maudesley, 
to come with General Yaughton and me into the 
library and look at the county map. I have 
been parceling it out into districts for canvass- 
ing," and rising as he spoke, he led the way 
from the room, and the party separated. 

In the evening we all rode to farmer Jones's. 
Just before we reached his house, we met his 
landlord, who was riding at a very sulky pace, 
and looked as black as a thunder-storm. He 
was a retired linen-draper, who had in some way 
or other got together a large property, and 
waged perpetual warfare against all the c^entry 
of the neighborhood, in revenge for their declin- 
ing his acquaintance. He warned ofi* the hunt; 
prosecuted the sportsmen who by mistake cross- 
ed a corner of his land in pursuit of their game; 
bought up the foxes at a ruinous price, and shot 
them directly afterward; winked at, if he did 
not encourage, poaching ; and, in short, annoyed 
every body in every way. He would have done 
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Woame an ultra-radical — something like what 
y^e call a Chartist nowadays-Hind was a thorn 
in every body's side. He had two sons, both of 
wkora were now being educated at Oxford. 
Their expenses there were said to be excessive j 
and it was whispered about, that more than 
once, Mr. Marchant had been glsui to receive 
a quarter's rent or twp in advance, from Jones 
and other well-to-do tenants upon his farms. 
Such was the man who now rode up to my 
father. 

" Good-evening, captain ; I was just coming 
to see you. I hear you've wheedled my tenant 
Jones mto promising your friend his vote : he's 

just told me so ; and if he does, by , out of 

his farm he goes, neck and heels ! I've told him 
so. What the devil do we want with strangers 
here— no offense to Mr. Maudesley — when we've 
got men of our own county coming forward? 
I've pledged myself aud my mterest to Sir James 
Ingram, and I don't take it gentlemanly of yon, 
captain, to come on my land in this way seducing 
my tenants." 

*^ As far as I know, Mr. Marchant, I am on 
the public road, and I certainly was not aware 
that there was any thing ungentlemanly in can- 
vassing your tenants. However, I must bow to 
your better knowledge of such things, and as we 
are rather late, I have the honor to wish you 
good-evening." 

With low bows to him from each of the party, 
our horses were put into a canter, and we left 
the ruffled draper to his meditations. 

When we reached Four Oaks, a most ridicu- 
lous scene met our eves. At the farm-house 
door, stood Jones's horse saddled and bridled, 
with the farmer trying to mount him, notwith- 
standing the efforts of his wife, who clung to his 
arm beseeching and scolding alternately. At 
the horse's head was one of his sons, who came 
from a neighboring parish j while the pretty 
daughter, who had been selected by Mr. Mau- 
desley for Betty's companion in tne morning, 
stood at the door of the house with several of 
the young farmers, who with their wives or sis- 
ters, had come from the places round ; and most 
of whom we knew to be inclined to, if not actual 
supporters of, the other side. 

As we entered the yard, we heard Mrs. Jones 
say, " Now, dont'ee go, John 1 dont'ee go to 
make a fool of yerself in yer old age. What's 
this fine dandified Lunnuner to us, that we should 
rile the squire for him ?" 

" Squire, indeed ! a pretty tguire^ with his 
cotton and tape. To go for to tell me as I 
shouldn't vote for who I'd a mind. I'll teach 
him," and again he tried to put his foot in the 
stirrup; but Mrs. Jones was no fairy, and ham- 
pered his movements considerably. 

'^ John Jones, you're a fool, and don't know 
what's good for ye," she cried. " You teach 1 
it's you as wants teaching." 

** Mother, mother !" exclaimed the daughter, 
who now saw us, and whose face crimsoned to 
as bright a hue as the qarnation she wore in her 
girdle, *' don't go on so; here's Captain Sack- 
yille and some more eentlemen." 

" Now then, wife, fet me go," shouted Jones, 
throwing- off bis Jad/'s tender embrace ; it's you 
as is the foolj J think, b&wliag so. I'm glad to 
f^e ye, gendemea. I was just a coming to 
Magerdyu0, My /andtord— the squire, as my 



wife calls him — ^has been here a-bullying me, 
and he says as how he'll turn me (that's my 
sons and me) out o' our farms, if we vote for 
your friend. But law's law, and I've got a lease 
as 'II last many a day arter he's dead an' gone : 
so a brass button for his big words. I upholds 
liberty, and I'll stick up for my own; and if 
them two sons o' mine expects to have a shill- 
ing o' my money, they'd better do as I tell 'em 
now, that's all.'' 

"I'm sure, I'm heartily obliged to you, Jones," 
said Mr. Maudesley, '*I like your English spirit: 
but I don't want any man to serve me to his own- 
injury; and, while I thank you iot your good- 
will, and value it more than I can well tell yon, 
yet I would not have you do yourself harm, to 
do me good." 

*^ There now, do listen to the gentleman, John. 
You see he gives you back your promise, and . 
advises you for your good." 

"That's more than you do, wife. Do hold 
yer noise, and go In. Here, Jack, take this 
here beast into the stable, and then come and 
hold the gentlemen's horses a bit. You'll come - 
in and take a drop of ale arter yer ride, captin." 

" Of course : next to the votes, that's what I 
came for. Come, Mrs. Jones, don't look cross. 
I mean to dance with you at the ball ; and pretty 
Mary there must come up to Ingerdyne to help 
us to tie up our colors for the fight. Eh, Mary? 

We've got all the pretty girls in H , and wa 

musn't miss you," said my father. 

" Ah ! captain," said the old lady, shaking 
her head, " we all knows what you are." 

" That's a comfort ! I like to be appreciated. 
Come, Flor., jump off, and go and settle with Miss 
Jones when we shall send for her to-morrow.'* 

Simpering with pleasure, and blushing with 
vanity, Mary led the way to a pleasant arbor- 
seat, under the shade of a huge walnut-tree. 

" Will you please to sit here, miss, while I 
go and fetch a dish of summer apples : they're 
just ripe ?" 

She soon returned, accompanied by her moth- 
er and several of the women whom I had seea 
standing by the door when we arrived. They 
did not follow Mary and her mother when they 
came up to me, but wandered about the garden, 
smelling the wallflowers, picking the stocks, 
and looking exceedingly as if they expected an 
invitation to join us. 

" Don't let me keep your friends from this ar- 
bor, Mrs. Jones," I said; "it is very hot out ia 
the sun, pray ask them to come in." 

No second bidding was needed, and in a few 
minutes the little bower was crowded. For a 
short time we managed to talk about hens and 
chickens, dairies and th^ hay-harvest, the death 
of the old parish doctor, and what a loss he would 
be ; but alter a little time we began to get hor- 
ribly tired of each other, and longed most anx- 
iously to see the gentlemen out again in the yard. 
But there were three or four men in the farmer's 
parlor, whose votes were not yet promised to 
either of the candidates, and it did not do to 
leave them while a chance remained of winning 
their suffrages. At last, to our great delight, 
they came out, foUo'w^i Vs^ wa V^nsx \i.^s.^ N»«. 
f rieuds •, wVio V^ >ofe«^ m\^'c\^ \^v9,"feSi. \^ ^««. 

ers and \\i^ l^xm^x"^^ ^\^. ^^^ ^^^^ X^x^'^ns^I. 
loudly. 
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"By-the-by, Jones," said my father, as we 
were riding out of the yard, " we shall have you 
• in our procession to-morrow ? I should like to 
show the enemy as bold a front as possible." 

*'0h, ay, captain, I'll come; and maybe 
brin^ one or two more." 

" There's a good fellow ! We all meet at the 
Black Swan at ten o'clotk, and I shall look out 
for you. Good-night. I shall send for you by 
daylight to-morrow, Mary : mind you're ready, 
smiles and all. Good-night." 

On Monday morning by daybreak, our band, 
"which had been brought from town, was play- 
ing the most spirited airs in front of the Inger- 
dyne windows ; and at seven o'clock a sumptu- 
ous champagne breakfast was prepared, to which 
about thirty gentlemen sat aown, previous to 
setting off for the county town, which was twelve 
miles distant. At nine o'clock my mother and 
I, with the wives of Mr. Maudesley's proposer 
and seconder. General Yaughton, and Mr. How- 
itt, left Ingerdyne in an open carriage. 

The road was literally covered with people 
and vehicles; for the town was situated in a 
corner of the county, as it were, and the parti- 
sans of each side were coming in from all quar- 
ters. Every now and then a carriage and four, 
from which streamed banners and flags, dashed 
by us at full speed ; groups of farmers, clad in 
their Sunday attire, jogged along on their cobs, 
vearing huge rosettes in their button holes and 
at their horses' heads. Chaise carts rattled past 
filled with chairs occupied by girls decked out 
in all their finery, heightened by the ribbons 
and handkerchiefs of their favorites' colors. All 
the people were laughing and full of excitement; 
scarcely one of them but was eager in favor of 
one or other of the candidates ; and the girls, 
although many were neither daughters nor sis- 
ters of voters, had been won over by the hand- 
some face and honeyed w^ords of the canvassers to 
influence their sweethearts and relatives. 

Popular favor was pretty equally divided 
between Mr. Maudesley and George Redfern. 
Both were young, gracelul, courteous, and " daft 
hands at the blarney ;" but the higher the rank 
of the women, the more partisans had the stran- 
cer. George Redfern was engaged to his cous- 
in, a haughty beauty and an heiress ; Mr. Mau- 
desley was free : a prize that any girl as yet 
might hope to win. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that he was the favorite ; especially as Mr. 
Comberton was an old married man, with a fine 
family of daughters ; and Sir James Ingram was 
a domestic tyrant, and as ugly as Caliban. 

When we drove into the market-place, where 
the hustings had been erected, the crowd, on 
recognizing the liveries and colors, set up a tre- 
mendous shout of mingled cheers and hisses. A 
carriage full of ladies from Redfern had just 
drawn up at the hotel in which was their com- 
mittee-room ; and conspicuous among the party 
"was Lady Redfern, stepmother of the candidate 
/his father had nmrried her for her great Indian 
fortune). She was rather old, and extremely 
plain ; but still wishing to be thought youthful, 
and a belle, was dressed in the most absurd style. 
PiDk aad green being the Redfern colors, she 
vtrore a grass-green satin pelisse^ a brilliant pink 
bonnet with a green feather, a pink scarf and 
/^i- gloves. Upon a fair girl of eighteen, the 
^ireas and the bonnet might have been^^donap- 



ble — ^at an election ; but worn by an nj^ly wo- 
man of sixty, who looked ten years older, their 
effect was outrageous. 

The mob, ever on the search for the ludicrous, 
cheered her most vociferously, as, in a state of 
nervous excitement, she stood up in the carriage, 
and shook her long flaxen ringlets with a girlish 
air, at her son-in-law, who ran down to receive 
her; and the jeers which her costume and man- 
ner elicited, brought the color into George Red- 
fern's face as he handed her out. But the object 
of them was so blinded and deafened by age and 
vanity, that she simpered and smiled, showed 
her false teeth, and shook her borrowed ringl&ts, 
until her persevering absurdity made the mar- 
ket-place to re-echo with shouts of laughter ; and 
having seated herself upon a tall stool in the 
balcony, she was a constant object of amusement 
during the day. 

In our balcony we found the wives and daugh- 
ters of some of the most influential supporters of 
Mr. Maudesley, including many of the prettiest 
and most distinguished girls in the county; and 
certainly, as far as the ladies went, the Tory 
cause appeared in the ascendant. 

The sun shone brilliantly on the scene of noise 
and bustle, and good-hamor every where pre- 
vailed. After the customary formalities and 
speeches, which were, as usual, vociferously 
cheered by the friends, and as vehemently hooted 
by the opponents, of the respective candidates, 
the sheriff called for a show of hands. The show 
was decidedly in favor of Mr. Redfern and Mr. 
Maudesley, but a poll was demanded for Sir 
James and Mr. Comberton ; and in a very short 
time the busy hustings were deserted, the can- 
didates had returned to their committee-rooms, 
and we drove back to Ingerdyne. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

An incident of an alarming nature, which oc- 
curred previous to the polling-day, materially 
influenced the result of the canvass, and varied 
the monotonous bustle of electioneering buskjess. 

H is a very stratrgling county, thralling 

out its limbs far and wide, and in consequftnce 
the polling places were much apart, and some 
of them at great distances from the county town. 
The cross-country roads were wretchedly bad, 
and oar great difficulty was in procuring a suf- 
ficient number of well-mounted messengers. — 
Every place, however, was visited by my fa- 
ther. General Vaughton, and Mr. Maudesley in 
person. Every member of the district commit- 
tees was seen, and all the electors who were 
not known to be adverse to us were waited upon 
by one or other of these gentlemen, properly at- 
tended. 

Ingerdyne was their head-quarters till the day 
of the election, it being more central than the 
county town; and refreshments were always 
ready in the dining-room and library, both day 
and night. It was generally very late when 
they all came in, and the accounts they brought 
were not very cheering. Three or four farmers 
who had ptoravsed iWx -^otes h\itiw back^ evi- 
dentW \n fear ol xheVc \axA\at^a\ wv^ txv^wf 
who ^©te raaxkeA ^'' la^oxalbXe;''' MV^tv \)aa e^xv- 
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cide. There was a terrible defection, and even forth at once from the thatched roofs of several 
the most sanguine among as began to dread the cottages. The village street was as empty as 
result of the poll, when the disastrous occurrence if it had been midnight : not a creature was to 
before alluded to changed the aspect of affairs. • be seen there ; but many heads were thrust out 
The eveninsT previous to the election. Miss of the upper casements, uttering wild shrieks of 



Vaughtoa and I, attended by a servant, had rid- 
den out in the direction of Hayley, to meet our 
respective fathers on their return from Bishop's 
Crawford ; and about six miles from home we 
joined them, Mr. Maudesley having just before 
overtaken them on his way from another town. 
He complained of feeling ill, and indeed looked 
so wretchedly harassed, that it was settled be- 
tween the gentlemen, that my father, the Gen- 
eral, and the other companions of Mr. Maudes- 
ley, should go on to H , leaving him to ride 

leisurely home with us, that he might take some 
rest at Ingerdyne. Our groom was sent off 
with a penciled dispatch to the chairman of the 
clistrict committee at Burleigh, with orders to 
lose no time in bringing back an answer ; and 
each party having briefly reported the result of 
the day's work, they separated. 

"Now, young ladies," said Mr. Maudesley, 
when the other gentlemen hsA ridden oflf, "I 
know a nice bridle-road across these fields, which 
will take us home more quickly and pleasantly 
than clattering along this hard dusty road : what 
say you, shall we try it ?" 

We agreed, and rode on silently, for the can- 
didate seemed in no mood to talk; and, as our 
way lay along the headlands of plow^ed fields, 
and through one or two little woods, we had 
enough to do in guiding the steps of our horses, 
without talking. At last we emerged upon a 
wide table-land, of considerable extent. Just 
before us lay a long valley, in the centre of 
which, but hidden from our sight by the tall 
thick trees, was a small village. Evening was 
closing in, and the eastern sky wore a dull, lead- 
en look, as if all its morning gold had departed 
to ornament the west : although reflected against 
the gloomy background was a lurid red light, 
or rather fiery glow, too fierce and angry to be 
the reflection ol sunset hues. We all pointed it 
out simultaneously, with an exclamation of won- 
der ; but in a minute Mr. Maudesley exclaimed, 
'*.It's a fire — the village is on fire I Let us ride 
on." 

The words were scarcely uttered, when our 
horses were at the top of their speed ; and, as 
we descended into the valley, we saw bright 
flames burst from the red haze, and clearly de- 
fined against the leaden sl^. It was only about 
eight o'clock : but, from the stillness which pre- 
vailed, it appeared as if, early as it was, the vil- 
lagers had gone to bed. We soon gained the 
high road, for our horses flew over the ground ; 
and just as we reached the turnpike, a terrible 
scream echoed through the valley, telling that 
some one besides oui'selves had discovered the 
danger. The turnpike-man, knowing us, threw 
open his gate with a smile ; which was changed 
into a stare of bewilderment when I called out, 
pointing forward with my whip, " A fire in the 
village I" 

The cry we had first heard was by this time 
taken up by many voices, and the screams sound 



terror. 

Mr. Maudesley rode up to the first burning cot- 
tage, and called to the terrified inmates to come 
down ; but fear had mastered their reason, and 
they only screamed frantically. The wind swept 
down the hill, the flames hissed and crackled jn 
the thatch, and the burning embei*s were borne 
by the breeze far up the street. It seemed as if 
the whole place must inevitably be burned down, 
for the cottages were all built in a row. 

" What is to be done ?" cried Mr. Maudesley; 
"how far are we from Ingerdyne?" 

" Five miles : we have come out of our way 
ever since we left the hill." 

" Which of you will ride there at full speed, 
and send oflf the for the nearest engine?" 

"I will," cried I, eagerly. 

" No, Florence ; you can help here better than 
I can : you know the people, and will be useful." 

"I'll go and return with help," said Mary 
Vaughton ; who, older than myself by some years, 
always acted with spirit and discretion. 

" Do, do : but be quick — for Heaven's sake, 
be quick!" 

" I'll be there in less than half an hour," and 
at a gentle touch of her whip, the spirited Ara- 
bian which she rode sprang forward, and was 
presently out of sight. 

Unhappily, most of the burning cottages were 
occupied as a kind of almshouses^by the aged and 
bed- ridden poor of the parish, and consequently 
many of their inhabitants were incapable of help- 
ing themselves, or of escaping from the danger. 
A great majority of the men were from home, 

having been enticed to H by the gayeties 

going on there during the election ; so the little 
village was now almost deserted by all who could 
have aflbrded help in this emergency. Some of 
the people who lived at the farther end of the 
place were at home, but they seemed to be im- 
movable^ since neither the screams of their 
terrified neighbors, nor the ncHse of the flames 
aroused them from their sleep. 

" Who keeps the church keys, that we may 
ring the bells ?" cried Mr. Maudesley: "these 
cottages will be burned to the ground, if we 
can't get assistance." 

At this moment it occurred to me that, at a 
large uninhabited mansion close by, there was an 
immense alarm bell, powerful enough to be heard 
for miles. I knew that the house was empty, but 
thought that some door or other might be open, 
through which I could get at the bell. I was not 
disappointed, and in a lew minutes the sonorous 
alarm was pealing out its unwonted summons 
over the valley and hills. It was lightly hung, 
and as I pulled with all my strength, the clamor 
was tremendous. This had the effect of rousing 
the sleepers from their beds, and the aflrighteu 
from their stupor; every body flocked out of doors, 
and the streets were speedily alive with men, 
women, and children : out none of thftOL V\<lv!\^ 



^ ^ ^ , more t.Via.iv \i^\l ^t^«&«i^^ wv^ vi\ xnskmc^^n.^ -ksv^ 

ed distressingly od the hot, heavy air. Just as\ fro \n evox^ dAXfccXvwv^-^^^^iwiX^w^^^ ^""^x 

we galloped into the village, a sharp brisk wmd,\ impei\ed ^«lc\v oW^** xcvw«ixa5wsX»>^^^^^^^^^**^ 
which had blown at intervals during the dayAlVie eou^usVotv wid^xvcfva^. ^ •i^sm.X^OMi 

mrase again, and the Mmea thus I'ained barsU ftavvu^ etfe^xvMaXVj xwfiftA. ^ ^wa»>^ 
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the best of my way back to the fire. The heat 
was suffocating, and the cries of the women and 
children were heart-rending. Just as I reached 
the spot, the tire had communicated with a good 
sized house belonging to a Whig farmer in the 
neighborhood, who had let it mrnished to an 
invalid family from London, by whom it had been 
left only the day before. No one was in it, and 
the fire had evidently got firm hold of the build- 
ing. People ran about gesticulating, shouting, 
crying, praying, but doing nothing, and to add to 
tlie distraction of the scene, Mr. Pritchard, the 
owner of the large house, rode furiously up, and 
commanded all hands to set to work and save 
his furniture. 

"It is useless, sir," cried Mr. Maudesley, who 
was over-excited by his unavailing efforts to get 
the mob into working order; "it is madness. 
Let us save life. Help me to rescue these poor 
old women and children : what are tables and 
chairs when life and limbs are in danger?" 

" Bravo !" cried out a loud voice from the 
crowd : "hearken to the gentleman." 

"Hearken to me, you fellows!" cried Mr. 
Pritchard, savagely. " I know you all, and those 
who work for me, and if you don't do as I bid 

you, by I I'll turn you all off to-morrow to 

starve." 

" Shame ! shame !" called the same voice, 
which had spoken before. I looked earnestly in 
the direction from whence it came, but could 
not recognize the speaker. 

" I'll teacb you to call shame on me, you thiev- 
ing Tory blackguard!" shouted the farmer. 

"Thief to yourself, Muster Pritchard!" re- 
torted the man, elbowing his way from the crowd, 
and standing fiercely before him. " I'm as good 
a man as you any time, and can have a better 
character than ever you'll get, go where you 
will." 

" Silence ! silence !" cried Mr. Maudesley, in 
a clear, authoritative voice ; " come and work, 
if you are men ] and don't wrangle there while 
people are being burned to death. We can't 
save property, but we may save life." 

" Oh, my mother ! my poor mother !'* screamed 
a frantic woman who came rushing down the 
village. " Where is she ? Save her, for God's 
sake 1 She hasn't moved hand or foot these six 
months." 
^ "Where is she?" asked Mr. Maudesley. 

" There — in there !" and she pointed to a cot- 
tage which we had thought empty, so quiet had 
it been, and above which the flames played as in 
triumph. 

"Now then, my lads!" he cried, "set your 
shoulders to the door, break it in, and I will go 
up-stairs, and bring down the old woman. And 
do you," he said, s^dressing the crowd, "do the 
same for the other cottages. Let us get the 
people out, and then save what we can. Here, 
my boy, take this horse and tie him up to some 
tree where he'll be safe. You ride on to the 
parsonage. Miss Saokville, and tell them what 
nas happened down here." 

" By sir ! am X to be disobeyed by my 

own men ?" cried Mr. Pritchard. furious at the 



pass, I think, when a master's to be defied by bif 
own. Who are you I should like to know, to set 
up ordering other folks' servants ? The fellows 
shall do as I say, or they shall repent it." 

" You are mad, sir, I iaope," replied Mr. Mau- 
desley, coldly, " and don't know what you say, 
I can t waste time in talking to you : yon have 
my free leave to take every man who will follow 
you. This gentleman's a Whig, my lads, and 
votes for liberty ! You see what sort of liberty 
you are likely to get from him. Now then, those 
who choose, go with him ; the rest do as I bid 
you. Break in those doors, and a sovereign f<»r 
every body rescued from the fire." 

And in a very short time, so heartily did thej 
all work, that every cottage was emptied of its 
inhabitants. Two, the emi ones, fell in during 
the operations ; but, happily, all the people had 
been got out. 

Mr. Maudesley, who had thrown off his neck- 
erchief and waistcoat, though be retained his 
coat and hat as some protection from the flames 
and sparks, worked energetically. He had form- 
ed a line of men and women, extending from a 
large pond in the middle of the village to the 
burning houses; pails, jugs, buckets, and any 
thing that would hold water, were handed alonff 
to a few resolute men, who, mounted upon lad- 
ders or the roofs of the bouses nearest to the fire, 
poured water on them to keep the heated thatch 
wet. 

Meanwhile the family from the parsonage had 
arrived, and we occupied ourselves in attending 
upon the miserable and helpless old people and 
children. It was touching to see how fondly the 
poor creatures clung to the hope of saving their 
furniture. Ancient and rickety as it was, it was 
priceless to them : most of them had occupied 
the same dwellings for more than half a century, 
and every article was associated with some sad 
or pleasant memory. 

The old clock had summoned them to their 
scanty meals and rest for the greater part of a 
long life; the chairs or tables were gifts from a 
parent or friend ; and it was affecting to see the 
tears running down wrinkled cheeks, and sad to 
hear the tremulous voices pleading for the safety 
of some cherished household treasure. Mr. 
Maudesley persevered in his endeavors to save 
them, until the attempts became perilous to life ; 
but then, urged by entreaties from all sides, ho 
desisted. He had been touched with the cry of 
joy which greeted him upon his appearance from 
the cottages with any article he had been able to 
save, and with the words of gratitude and fond- 
ness with which the half-childish old people wel- 
comed their rescued article. 

Mr. Pritchard fared but ill : not half a dozen 
men could he persuade — for to that he had come 
at last— or threaten into his service. He was a 
tyrant and a miser; and those whom he had 
trampled on and ruled as with a rod of iron for 
years and years, gloried in the retribution this 
fire visited upon their oppressor. 

Help soon, reached us fconi Ingerdyne, Aston, 
and most of the neighboring houses and towns; 
but it was all too late to save the tenements. 
Every living creature was happily out of them, 



j/rospeotoflus Joss. "Wiiat's the use of taking 

//iein oBTto those iofenud cotta.ge8 ? every thing \ and we a\\ gatXicxed XQ^fe\)aex w\io^\V^ s^t^ev^, ^^- 
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of the lowly roofs fell in, there rose to Heaven a 
cry of grief that would have melted the hardest 
heart. 

*^ Lord, look down upon as I" cried one old 
creature, who had been bedridden for many years, 
^' and take us now i for we're like the IsrAelites 
in the land o' bondage." 

"Well, it's well my poor old man's gone," 
said another, " or this 'ua a' killed him outright : 
we've lived in them cottages sixty years come 
Michaelmas." 

"My poor old chair 1" cried another; "that 
was all as I had left o' my poor girl's things : 
she give it me the day as she died, last bean- 
hoeing was thirty year; an' I loved it a'most 
as well as her. I'd rayther ha' died too, if so 
be they cou'n't ha' saved that." 

" Where's the minister ?" said another. " We 
be lost sheep now, sure/y." 

" What be we to do now ? The work'us is 
full, and there's no place on the face of the 
world but that for the likes o' we," cried one 
poor old soul. 

" We war a burthen on the airth, and noo the 
rich folk ha' burnt us out on it," whined a quer- 
ulous beldame. 

Such expressions as these met us every where ; 
and while some of the sufferers, especially the 
infirm, looked upon us with gratitude and re- 
spect, others talked as if we, or some of their 
superiors, had done the evil work from which 
they suffered. All, however, agreed in lauding 
the conduct of Mr. Maudesley ; and when farmer 
Pritchard suggested that it was an election trick 
of the Tories to get their man into favor, he was 
hissed and hooted out of the village. 

" We're none on us voters, worse luck I" said 
the sturdy fellow who had cried shame upon the 
farmer; "and most of us are agin the Tories: 
but if we'd ten votes apiece, you would ha' 
them, squire ; and maybe to-night's work may 
help the 'lection more nor you think for. Some 
of these here poor-looking fellows ha' got friends 
better off than theyselves, and none on 'em shall 
vote agin you, squire, if they can't vote for you." 

It was very late when we all got home. The 
handsome candidate was sadly disfigured : his 
hair was singed, bis hands seared, his left arm 
severely burned, and the wrist sprained, while a 
long wound across his temple had been caused 
by some falling rafter. 

" Well, you certainly do not look very attract- 
ive," said the general, laughing, " but I ques- 
tion if all the loveliness of Apollo would serve 
you in such good stead at the poll to-morrow, as 
these scratches and bruises. You are a very 
lucky fellow, Maudesley." 

" * May difference of opinion never alter friend- 
ship !' " quoted he. " Your idea of luck and 
mine do not exactly agree. My arm burns as 
if it were on a fire ; and I sha'n't be fit to show 
my face in town for a month at least." 

"Nonsense, man! why, you'll be a hero di- 
rectly : the papers will crown you with laurels, 
and the girls will adore you. What would you 
have ?" 

"Less pain and more chance of a night's 

sleep. I wish you'd send to the town for your 

Esculapius^ Sackviile. J shall be good for no- 

tbinc^ to-morrow if J don't get rest." 

^J'J ^^ a/ready doae so,'' said my mother. 

^WJien you Qnt owaic in, I sent back one of the 



men to bring Mr. Roberts instantly, and here be 
is already." 

The next morning, at six o'clock, we assem* 
bled in the breakfast-room, and were soon joined 
by Mr. Maudesley. He looked pale and ill; 
and the wound upon bis temple, and his arm 
which he wore in a sling, completed bis dismal 
appearance. He was evidently suffering more 
than be chose to say, and I now remembered 
how much he had complained of illness the pre- 
vious evening. 

" It will be a sultry day," said he, languidly, 
looking out of the window at the heavy dew 
which hung in drops upon the grass, and the 
mist which was rolling off the meadows. "I 
don't know how I shall stand the heat and noise 
to-day : my head feels as if an engine were at 
work in it." 

" Take a tumbler of champagne ! nothing so 
good for a queer head in the morning €is cham- 
pagne," said Mr. Hollington. 

" No, no; take a bottle of soda-water," cried 
my father. 

" Be advised by me," said Mr. Roberts (who 
had staid all night, and was going with us to 

H to vote), "take nothing but a cup of 

Mrs. Sackville's tea, and a hard biscuit; you've 
been overworked lately, and want rest. Be 
careful of the bottle to-day, or you may get in- 
flammation in some of those ugly places.'' 

My father had arranged that the ladies should 
leave Ingerdyne very early, that we might get 

into H before the bustle began, so that the 

clock had not struck eight when we drove up to 
the hotel. My mother and Mrs. Vaughton wore 
buff watered-silk pelisses, and white chip bon- 
nets trimmed with pale-blue ribbons and ostrich 
feathers ; and Mary and I were dressed in white 
muslin, with sashes, ribbons, and scarfs, of the . 
Maudesley colors. By half-past eight every 
window in the market square was filled with 
ladies, and at nine o'clock not a spare nic£e 
could have been found. 

Just as the church bells chimed nine, the poll- 
clerk came forward on the platform and cried 
loudly, " The poll is open ;" and then the busi- 
ness of the day began in earnest. Up from all 
corners hurried the electors, and as their badges 
were recognized, loud chMs or hisses greeted 
them. 

The first man who poUed for Mr. Maudesley 
was farmer Jones, who was followed by his two 
sons, Mary's sweetheart, and three of the men 
who had been at his house upon the evening of 
Mr. Maudesley's visit. Seven plumpers had 
thus been secured by the apropos fainting-fit of 
poor old Betty. When Jones and his party left 
the booth, they were saluted by a perfect storm 
of hisses from the pink and green and crimson 
men ; they were hustled and pushed in all direc- 
tions, until at last the Tories came to their re* 
lief, and forced a passage through the mob. 

At one o'clock Mr. Maudesley, who had been 
at two of the nearest polling towns showing 
himself to his supporters, appeared on the plat*, 
form, with his arm in a sling. He was received 
with tremendous cheers ; for his gallant conduct 
the night befo\^ n*^^ worw Vawwo.^ "wicAl ^'b ^<^««t. 
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Under these circumstances, my father and 
General Vau<rhton thought it right to remain at 

H all night, in order to keep a watch upon 

our men in the town. Mr. Maudesley, whose 
indisposition increased, was, with some difficulty, 
prevailed upon to go to bed, and leave the busi- 
ness in the hands of his friends ; so we returned 
to Ingerdyne without any of our beaux. In the 
morning Mr. Maudesley was in a high fever, 
. delirious, and in great danger. 

Every body stood aghast at this unlooked-for 
misfortune ; not a few spoke of the election as 
already lost, while some even suggested a with- 
drawal : but his committee were determined to 
contest the election inch by inch. Meanwhile 
the Whigs, having spread a report that our can- 
didate, not liking the aspect of affairs, was off, 
many of those who had been won solely by Mr. 
Maudesley's fascinating manner, showed signs 
of going over to Mr. Redfern. In this emer- 
gency it was necessary that something should 
DC done, and at once, and after a short consulta- 
tion, General Vaughton came forward to address 
the people, who immediately upon seeing him 
cried out — "Maudesley! Maudesley! whereas 
your man? Why don't he show?" These, 
and other less complimentary salutations, being 
mingled with a deafening uproar, compounded 
.of catcalls, whoops, whistles, yells, groans, hisses, 
cheers, mingled with exclamations of "shame!" 
"hear him!" "hear him!" 
r At last the noise subsided, and the general 
advanced, hat in hand, and in a clear voice, 
which could be heard in every corner of the 



square, 



said : 



" Gentlemen, I have the honor to appear be- 
fore you on behalf of my friend Mr. Maudesley. 
You have called for him, and 1 am here to inform 
you why it is impossible for him to answer your 
summons." At these words a yell of exulting 
triumph, which would have done credit to any 
troop of Red Indians, rent the sky. When it 
had subsided, the general continued: "I am 
sorry that you have thought fit to mark your 
displeasure at Mr. Maudesley's absence in the 
manner you have just done, and so I am sure 
you will be when I tell you that he lies at the 
Kose Hotel in a most dangerous condition, from 
the wounds and excitement consequent upon* his 
heroic exertions during the whole of the night 
before last, when he was engaged in saving the 
lives of the cottagers from the fire at Ardington. 
(Loud cheers.) Not a single life was lost, -and 
he rescued from death six souls by his own hand, 
(another burst of cheers.) And when I tell you 
that the very last action of which he was con- 
scious was to send clothes and money to the suf- 
ferers, you will, I am sure, be sorry that you 
have been so hasty in condemning a man who 
has brought illness, or it may be death, upon 
himself, by his courage and humanity." 

"Three cheers for Maudesley" were now 
oalled for,* and given with such tremendous ef- 
fect that the general was obliged to stop and 
content himself with bowing repeatedly. 

What else the general said could only be 

Beard by those near him, tor the crowd became 

outrageous against the Whig candidates: and 



this unlooked-for manifestation of popular feel- 
ing. 

Every hour after this, until the poll closed, 
showed a steady increase in Mr. Maudesley's 
favor; and when the clock struck four, full of 
hope, although with breathless anxiety, w^e 
waited to learn the result. This was soon dis* 
played in the board which was quickly hung out, 
and which exhibited a majority for us of twelve 
over Mr. Comberton. 

But the battle, although won here, had yet to 
be ultimately decided by the returns from so 
many places, that we had almost as many fears 
as hopes. It was evident now that the struggle 
was between Mr. Maudesley and Mr. Comoer- 
ton, for we felt that Mr. Redfern was — ^in elec- 
tioneering phrase — safe to come in, and that 
there was very little chance for Sir James In- 
gram. General Vaughton and my father had 
arranged and carried out the plan of the cam- 
paign with strategic skill and soldierlike energy : 
indeed all concerned had lent their best aid ; and 
the result was that Mr. Maudesley, at the close 

of the poll at H , had a small majority of 

twelve over Mr. Comberton. 

I am not sure whether we joined the shont 
which was given by our party below when the 
white chalk board was displayed; but I know 
that I caught staid Mary Vaughton round the 
waist, and waltzed up and down the room until 
we were both nearly exhausted, and was only 
brought to my senses by my mother saying in a 
warnmg voice : 

" Don't rejoice too soon, Florence ; we h.ave 
the majority here, but who knows how it may be 
at other places? Wait till to-morrow, before 
you go into these ecstasies." 

My mother's apprehensions, however, •were 
groundless ; for when the poll-books were opened, 
to every body's great astonishment, Mr. Maudes- 
ley and Mr. Comberton were declared the for- 
tunate men ; having, in the northern division of 
the county, passed Mr. Redfern by a majority 
which placed them at the head of the poll by the 
magnificent numbers of three and five respect- 
ively. 

All this was very delightful, for we could now 
be friendly as ever at Aston, without the perpet- 
ual bitterness of reflecting that either had been 
beaten by the instrumentality of the other. With 
the Redferns we had never been very intimate, 
and, therefdire, the result of the contest coula 
cause no unpleasantness of feeling ; but Aston 
and Ingerdyne had so long been inseparable, 
that it would have been a source of coatinual 
mortification for either party to have aided in the 
conquest of the other. 

Mr. Maudesley soon recovered, and in a few 
weeks H shire was quiet again. Half-a- 
dozen dinners, two or three balls, as many pub- 
lic meetings, and a few speeches of thanks, and 
the bustle was over. 



CHAPTER XV. 



BuRiNO all that autumn my father never vis- 
— ^.^^^^^» «jj,- «,.««„ .«w r, «*g ^..«..».v.».,w» , v«.x. lited Ingerdyne, except on his way to and from 
poor Sir James Ingram, who just then arc vel Newmarket*, and wWTi\)[ift\!Kitv\\tv^sei^'60Tv<i^\w^ 
-Wito t/je square in a dashing equipage, was I on, be btougbx Vvtb Vum Vv^tv^s ^\i\i?>^ \v^\\a 
greeted with such a storm of yells and hisses, \ were too mucb \\Ve Vas own lot tcv^ moWi^i V^ 
*«a^ ^e little maa trembled and turned pale at \ detWe modloIdl ipYeasxrce Itom. xVevx swi^sx^ . 
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charged from his service, should ever again set 
foot even in the grounds, upon any pretense 
whatever ; and any person inviting 6r receiving 
such a one, was instantly dismissed. This was 
a rule so well known in the family, that no one 
who had ever been a member of it a single week, 
could have pleaded ignorance. 

On the Tuesday previous to this Sunday, my 
father had dismissed a groom who had been de- 
tected in robbing the horses of their com, and 
who upon his knavery being discovered, had been 
most abominably insolent : he had refused to take 
his clothes with him when he left, and, although 
told by his master that he should not return to 
fetch them, persisted in going away without 
them. Twice, since his dismissal, my father 
had found him in the court-yard, and upon both 
occasions he had been abusive and insolent to a 
degree that alarmed his late fellow-servants for 
the consequence. But my father kept his tem- 

Ser wonderfully, though it was easy to see how 
eeply he was enraged, and he warned the man, 
that if ever he came upon the premises again, he 
would punish him in a way that he should re- 
member for life. 

There was a little covered walk leading from 
the lower garden into the court-yard, up which 
we usually came from church. It was a very 
narrow path, so that two persons could not walk 
in it abreast, and, on this occ^ion, my father was 
first, and I last in the procession. The afternoon 
was lovely, and I lingered behind to gather some 
flowers; out I had not been so engaged long, 
when I heard my father's voice speaking loudly 
in those tones of rage we all knew so well. 
Dropping my bouquet, I ran down the walk to 
the court-yard, where I saw Kobert (the dis- 
charged groom) standing by a horse-block brush- 
ing some clothes which he had taken from a bun- 
dle that lay before him, and looking insolently at 
my father the while. His face was flushed, for 
he had evidently been drinking, and his eyes 
glared with malice and effrontery. My father 
was very pale, and a stick which he carried 
trembled from the violence of his agitation; it 
was easy to see that the fiend within was busy 
tempting him to some desperate act. 

^^ Leave those things, and go out of this yard 
instantly," he said, in a low, deep voice of sup- 
pressed passion. 

"Presently, captain, presently," replied the 
man, with his insolent laugh. "Don't be in a 
hurry." 

" &o this moment, or I tell yon that you stand 
in greater peril than you ever did in all your life 
before. I'm in no humor to be trifled with." 

" Don't put yourself in a passion, captain ; it 
makes no odds to me now. I'm no soldier or 
servant of yours now, thank my stars!" 

" Go, go ! If you value your life, fodi, go !" 
said my father, between his closed teeth. 

"I told you, presently, captain. I arn't done 
yet." And he went on brushing and hissing, as 
grooms do when they are currying a horse. 

My father's face turned ghastly pale, and his 
voice was hoarse and husky, as he said : 

"You are going too far : trying how much I 
win bear. Nov V»'^«tti^^^^v.^%^\'^^^"^^^^^ 
stay \tv X\v\a Nw^ OTi^ T^\^^\>^^\wv^^^^:^^^ '^''^ 



My father's temper had now become more ter- 
rible than ever. Every one but myself was fright- 
ened by it; but somehow or other I never felt 
afraid of him. If I had loved him more, or known 
my duty better, I must have grieved and sor- 
rowed for him ; but as it was, I braved his most 
furious tempests of rage, with a sort of resentful 
indifference. If any thing unpleasant had to be 
told to him. any trifling breach of duty on the 
part of the servants to he confessed, any request 
lor an indulgence to be made, I was always em- 
ployed as the mediator. I have known my moth- 
er remain in her room for a fortnight, in terror 
of his passion ; I have seen 'Helen tremble and 
turn deathly pale at the sound of his voice; 1 
have heard the servants run from his sight like 
criminals; but I was never moved: and actua- 
ted, I suppose, by a kind of wonder, or, perhaps, 
admiration of my fearlessness, my father never 
stormed at me. He would heap all sorts of con- 
temptuous epithets upon those for whom I spoke, 
and say the most insulting and cruel things to 
others; but to me individually, he never ad- 
dressed any. There was something, either in 
my look or manner, my absence of fear, perhaps, 
that preserved me from his angry ebullitions. 1 
certainly did not owe my immunity to his love 
for me ; but to a feeling half shame, half weak- 
ness. He knew that, say what he would, / 
should not shrink away terrified ; and my calm 
and unmoved silence was more embarrassing 
than any opposition. 

What a horrible state of things was this, when 
a girl of sixteen dared, and was in a measure 
compelled, to scorn and defy her father I True, 
I never spoke ; but if half the contemptuous un- 
dutifulness of my heart was written in my face, 
there was no need of words to express what I 
felt and thought. 

Never, surely, was there a more wretched 
home than ours at Ingerdyne. Many and many 
a time I would have gladly changed places with 
the poorest village ^irl I knew. Peace — peace ! 
we knew not what it meant when my father was 
with us ; so trifling a thing was now sufficient to 
enrage him beyond control. And my mother 
was become so satirical, so bitter and unconcil- 
iating, that even when we might have enjoyed 
an interval of quiet, her manner would rouse the 
slumbering fiend. 

Poor Helen ! Of all of us, she suffered most : 
from my heart I pitied her, and at any risk used 
to hide her away from the storm. My father 
bad never loved her; for she was too childish, 
both in mind and manner, to please him. Be- 
sides, she prided herself upon her English de- 
scent, vehemently disclaiming all Irish affection 
and feeling ; and this enraged him. She was 
oertainly very lovely, but she was so idolized by 
my mother, and so petted by those who wished 
to please her, that her character was weakened 
by flattery and indulgence. Thus, more than 
any one else, she suffered from my father's tem- 
per. 

Once — I shall never forget it — she lost the 
power of speech, for two whole days, from ter- 
ror. It was on a Sunday, when we had all 
walked home from church, that the incident 

occurred; and every circumstance is "vividVylstay \.. -. , ^. . ^^ 

present to my mind. \ rae Vx. to X\\e» \«s\ mwawA. Ck^ l^^« ^^^ • '-^Vs^^a.x 

/ mast premise that it was an order of my\ "VfYvy, oavXa^vv,^K>MCC^^l^^^^^ ^^ 
JSUher, that no servant, iiaving been once dis-\ vrllYv a^ c%X o' -TJMx^-xa^^s'^ 
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My father bad made one step forward^ when 
my mother caught his arm, and said to the man, 

** Go, Robert, this instant. How dare yoa in> 
suit yoar master ? Go !" 

" My master ! that's a good joke : my mas- 
ters have always been gentlemen, as knowed a 
good servant when they had him, and didn't de- 
mean themselves to measuring corn-bins. Them 
begj^arly Irish may stand it ; but I shan't. Mas- 
ter, indeed 1" 

"Silence, Robert, and go," said my mother; 
for she saw there was a dangerous look in her 
husband's eye. 

" I shan't j let him turn me out : I won't stir 
a peg." 

My father nung off his wife's hold as if it had 
been an infant's grasp, and turning, went toward 
the house with gigantic strides. 

" Going to fetch help, captain ?" sneered the 
man, laughing impudently. 

In a minute my father returned, holding in his 
hand a pistol ; one of a pair which he had loaded 
in the morning and left upon the library-table. 

" Gerald ! Gerald ! for God's love I" cried my 
mother. 

Helen screamed, and I felt sick as death, and 
caught his arm ; but he threw me to a distance, 
as he had done my mother, and went up to the 
man, who stood before him, all his color gone, 
but even yet with i^defying look. 

" Will you go ? Once more, I bid you leave 
this place. Another moment, and, though I die 
for it, your soul shall go to judgment." 

"Go, ^o, Robert! for God's sake!" cried my 
mother, imploringly. 

The man stood like a block of stone. 

"Now, WILL YOU GO? I spcak for the last 
time," said my father, in a deep voice, hoarse 
with passion. 

I heard the click of the pistol, as the trigger 
went back to the half-cock, and rushing forward 
I pushed the man violently; but he stood im- 
movable. My father's face was rigid as iron. 

" Father ! father ! — mercy ! Go, Robert, go !" 

Neither moved ; but my father's breath labor- 
ed heavily as he held out the deadly weapon. 

" Why don't you fire ? I won't stir till I'm 
carried off." 

The sound of the trigger, brought to the full 
cock, struck on my ears. 

" Then God have mercy on you !" muttered 
my lather, and with the words there rang through 
the air the sharp report of the pistol. One loud 
scream from Helen, and she fell senseless on the 
stones ; while my mother covered her eyes and 
groaned bitterly. 

I had been chnging to the man, and now found 

myself oa the ground ; he had fallen and borne 

me with him. In an instant 1 was on my feet. 

The yaid was filling with servants, brought by 

, the sound of the shot from the house and stables. 

They lifted the man up, thinking he was dead ; 

and so, indeed, he looked, for his face was livid 

white with terror ; but, happily, he was unhurt. 

God's angel, who turned the muzzle aside, and 

made the soldier's unerring aim to miss, alone* 

can tell how it was that he was saved. He wcu 

sar^d; bat He]en was speechless for two whole 

dat^jg. At one time we thought her senses were 

^^^f but my mother was spared that misery, 

««^ «/&r a time she quite recovered from the 



The next day my father, himself a magistrate, 
was summoned to appear before the bench to 
answer for the outrage. An attorney newly 
come to the place, who fancied he had cause of 
offense against Captain Sackville for his quick 
and scornful manner, took up the case, and meant 
to press it strongly; in which event it must have 
gone hard with my father. But, fortunately, a 
gentleman who happened to come down from 
London on a visit to Mr. Comberton, saw Robert 
in the street just before the magistrates sat, and 
recognized him as a man who had formerly lived 
in his service, who had robbed him and absconded. 
He followed the fellow immediately, and soon 
convinced him that it would be more conducive 
to his safety to go quietly home, than to prefer 
a charge which would certainly be succeeded by 
his own apprehensi(Hi. To the great satisfaction 
of every one, therefore, and our unspeakable re- 
lief, the case ended thus abruptly. 

My father left Ingerdyne for London on the 
day following, having only waited until it ap- 
peared that Helen's life was safe. But who can 
tell what we, who were left behind, suffered of 
shame and mortification ? The story, bad enough 
in itself, was magnified by degrees into absolute 
murder, and we were all looked upon as having 
been actors in a fearful drama, ending in assassi- 
nation. At church, and in our rides, people 
stared fixedly at us, as if to see what trace of the 
deed was left upon our brows. I never alluded 
to the occurrence, for it drove me nearly wild 
even to think of it ; but Helen talked about it 
perpetually, and thus I learned what people said 
and thought. 

She took a strange pleasure in descanting upon 
her fears and sufferings; upon what she had felt 
when the man refused to go, and how she had 
trembled when the pistol was fired : every feel- 
ing was made the subject of a discussion, and 
every pain a bait for pity. 1 felt sick at heart 
with shame, and unable to say whether I had 
seen or felt any thing ; answering any one who 
had the bad taste to mention the subject to me, 
almost savagely. No wonder, therefore, people 
shrugged their shoulders, and told each other 
that I was as reckless and unfeeling as my father. 
All this I heard from Helen, who had a propen- 
sity for repeating all sorts of unpleasant things. 

During the next summer, my mother, Helen, 
and myself, went upon a visit to an elderly gen- 
tleman who lived in a curious old mansion on the 
borders of Bewdley Forest, in Worcestershire. 

Mr. Lyle was a very old friend of my mother's, 
and the most delightful person I ever met : cheer, 
ful in temper, high-bred in manner, and full of 
traditions about fairies and the stars. He pro- 
fessed a belief in astrology andfaerie-ology, and 
used to delight in telling me stories of fairy-land 
and legends of the stars. 

My mother and Helen visited a great deal 
while we were at Forest Home ; but I preferred 
to stay with our host, greedily devouring his 
legends and prophecies. 

The forest, upon the edge of which the house 
was built, was very large ; such a one as I had 
read of, but never before seen: and along the 
wide grassy roads made for timber carting, Mr. 
Lyle and 1 xised to walk for hours, now and thea 
resting at the tool ot sortie ^teaX Vc«ie, «>xv^ ^^v^V,- 
ing the sunbeams «a xVie^ ^\«k,tv«ied \tv «>xv<i o\>x. 
Oh, how hap^y 1 VJa&V '^ft\^x\i^loiek>ask>i\l'i^\ 
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■CQch peace as I now enjoyed. I had no ftar at 
. home, for I did not dread my father ; but there 
: ^as about every place where he might come an 

■ air of unrest, which generated an uneasy feeling, 
; as if your quiet was an insecure thing : and this 

made home at Ingerdyne any thing but a place 
ol" repose. 

In these deep woods, listening to the forest 
birds, and fading the silence, from the start any 
sudden noise gave you — looking down vistas of 
trees, which seemed interminable, and catching 
the strajii sunlight as it peeped in, and lay upon 
the turf as though it fonaly loved its velvet couch 
— ^rest and peace were blessings I could realize. 
And I used to think that, to live forever in that 
great old house, with the privilege of riding and 
walking in the forest at will, would be greater 
happiness than wealth and rank and the world, 
could ever give. I was only sixteen then, and 1 
thought so : I am more than double that age now, 
and I know so. 

On moonlight nights, Mr. Lyle would make 
me his companion, as he walked up and down 
the avenue of tall elms which led into the forest 
from the east side of the house ; and then, while 
I listened with deep attention, would point out 
the stars in the vault above us, and tell me 
wondrous tales of their connection with our fate. 
And now, for the first time in my life, I told to 
believing ears, a story which even my mother 
bad laughed at ; but in which 1 then, as now, as 
really and earnestly believed, as in my own ex- 
istence. To others it may be a superstition, to 
me it is a fact. 

*' And why not, Florence ?" asked Mr. Lyle, 

in those deep, calm tones which sink with a 

strange power into the heart. " Why may not 

the Star of your fate become visible to you at 

; times, as a guide and beacon? Look up into 

that serene and solemn sky, glittering with its 

millions of lights! Can you believe that God 

I bas placed them there, beautiful but useless? 

I Can you think that of all creation they only are 

• without significance? Why should it not be 

I given to them to watch over the fate and life of 

I those who will hereafter shine like them forever ? 

■ A Star led the wise men of old to the birthplace 
' of their Lord ; then stood still, and having ful- 

filled its mission, vanished. May not a similar 
agency be used to comfort, or warn, or lead 
Christ s people in these latter years — when holy 
things seem in danger of being reasoned away, 
and nothing believed in that is not understood ? 
Oh, these are sad times when the tangible is the 
only real, and bold men cast doubts upon the 
holy faith that has come down to ns from Eden, 
because they can not read the secrets of the 
Eternal." 

^^ Do you really believe that the Stars are link- 
ed with us — that in their course we may read 
our fate ?" I asked, as we stood still gazing upon 
the sky. 

^* I do. It may not be for us to read the scroll 
clearly. We may err in many things, for we 
are but as atoms, spelling with a broken alphabet 
the mighty book which was unrolled at the 
creation : but to the humble and reverential in- 
quirer, there is enough of light and knowledge 
Siven, to enable him to nnvail many secrets o{ 
dim And mysterious future." 

" Were there ever men who could do this?" 

'Ob, yes, la the older ages of the woiU 



when men^s minds were simpler, and their farith 
was more earnest, there were many, who, living 
apart from doubt and sin, became rich m this 
lore; and it needs but to lead their life of studious 
and reverential research, for us to read as ther 
did." 

These words sank into my mind, feeding its 
secret superstitions. I looked up into the trans- 
parent depths of the universe, ootspretid. above 
me, and strove to penetrate its profound mys- 
teries. Angel eves seemed watch i nor me from 
every radiant orb, and it required but a small 
effort of lancy to imagine myself in the presence 
of those glorious spirits to whom the charge of 
God's earthly children is given. 

As I gazed, a bright, pale amber star suddenly 
shot like a meteor into the depths of space. 

" Look, Mr. Lyle, look !" I exclaimed, point- 
ing to it, *^ that is my Star ; the one I have told 
you of. See how bright it is ! Now — how it 
seems to tremble — and now see bow dim it has 
become. What does that foretell ?" 

" Sorrow, Florence I If that is the Star of 
your destiny, you will have a stormy life, my 
child. Alone; ever alone, that Star portencui 
struggle and woe." 

*^And triumph?" I asked, in a deep but not 
tremulous voice j for my heart ever rose in 
danger. 

^' Yes, in part. But there needs more than a 
glance at the heavens to tell yon all that is 
written there, Florence." 

" Can you — ^will you read it for me ? If my 
destiny is sorrowful, will not the knowledge of 
what may be, help me to avoid and shun danger?" 

*' Perhaps. I must think of it. The treasure- 
house of knowledge is not to be laid open to 
every eye. The Stars are often fatal books." 

*' Not to me : oh, no, not to me ! From mj ■ 
infancy I have lived apart from others; never ■ 
understood, and little loved. My heart has - 
ached for sympathy, and 1 have been met with i 
misapprehension. No one has seemed to value - 
me, or believe me capable of afiection and ten- 
derness. I have been nursed as if for the storm 
and the sacrifice, and now that the very Stars, 
with their everlasting voices, pronounce the 
same destiny, I pine to know how it is ordained 
that suffering shall come. I want to see my 
fate, and grow familiar with it. Little things 
cast great shadows in the twilight, and I may 
wear myself aviray in fearing small sorrows, ana 
fancying phantoms to be realities." 

*^Poor child ! poor child !" exclaimed the old 
man, tenderly ; *^no phantoms are these sorrows, 
which the Stars shape out for you." 

*^ Are they to be overcome ? or must I die in 
the struggle? Oh I Mr. Lyle, tell me — tell 
me all." 

" What is best for you to know, I will, Flor- 
ence ; for I love you better than any thing on 
earth— except the memory of my lost child ; and 
I will serve you as I would have served her, if 
God had spared her to need it. With this prom- 
ise you must be satisfied." 

And I was satisfied ; for I saw that I had 
really won the love of that kind and good old 
man, and that I had found a. fcvAvA ^Vv^\^ WaAw 
oiv\y seen a. ^\e««Mv\ «jci\^"olvoL\».\tfs.^. "^^ \t>k«^ 
i \iave ceueT^W^ >o^«iTi ^tcvovvii \\v^ ^^^^« ^""^^i, 
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me. Few things have so great a charm for me 
es the conversation of cheerful and kind old 
' people : one listens with reverence to their 
experience; learning lessons of wisdom from 
their lips. « 



CHAPTER XVL 

The hackneyed saying that there is but one 
step from tlie sublime to the ridiculous, may 
perhaps explain why it is, that, with more than 
a common share of veneration for dignity and 
greatness, both in men and things, I have at the 
i same time such a keen appreciation of the ridicu- 
' lous. An instance of the close connection be- 
tween the extremes of terror and the ludicrous, 
occurred a few nights after the conversation 
which I have related in the last chapter. 

Forest Home was a large and rambling old 
mansion, so closely surrounded by trees that in 
many places huge limbs of elm and oak grated 
against the very walls. The night of which I 
am going to speak, was dark, cold, and rainy ; 
the wind blew furiously, as if it had been winter, 
and we all drew round the large wood fire in 
the dining-room, with a full sense of its comfort. 

The evening waned into night, as we sat listen- 
ing to Mr. Lyie's pleasant stories, pausing at 
times as the heavy gusts of wind swept through 
the forest with a surge-like roar, making the 
trees creak and groan, and the branches of those 
near the house jar and scrape against the walls. 

^' I could fancy those sounds were the wailing 
of spirits in distress,'^ said our host, as we heark- 
ened to the rushing and moaning of the blasts. 

*^ Yes, it is just upon such a night as this 
that legends say they wander over the scenes 
they knew in life. Hark! one could almost de- 
clare that was the voice of a Banshee," cried 
my mother. 

" Why, some people do believe that this house 
is haunted, and that at certain times there are 
terrible sights to be seen by those who are bold 
enough to watch ; but I have never been fortu- 
nate to see or hear any of them." 

He stopped suddenly, for, proceeding as it 
were from the depths of the forest, and swelling 
louder and louder as it neared the house, came 
a most fearful and unearthly wailing. Nothing 
that I have ever heard can give an idea of the 
sound. It was appalling. We all except Mr. 
Lyle started to our feet, and grasped the nearest 
thing to us, as if for protection. It seemed that 
when the cry reached the house it stopped, and 
for a few minutes all was silent. 

*• It is very strange 1" said Mr. Lyle. " I cer- 
tainly never heard any thing like — " 

Again the fearful sound was heard ; this time 
close to us. Helen, my mother, and I, clung to- 
gether, too much terrified to speak. There was 
a large old room, generally unused, adjoining 
the north side of that in which we were now 
assembled ; and all at once the cry appeared to 
come from thence. It was answered by a louder 
burst of wailing from without, accompanied with 
a, strantre mysterious rustling, which frightened 
Helen and me dreadfully. Tben^ after a short 
sijeijce, the noise came from the other side of 
^o Jjouse, and echoed shrilly through the rooma 



*' Surely this is some trick," said Mr. Lylef^ 
"I will go and see if I can detect any thing." 

In spite of. our entreaties that he would not 
leave us, our host went out into the hall, where 
he was met by the three female servants and the 
coachman \ the only domestics he employed, ex- 
cept a lad who was in training for a footman, 
and who had gone home this evening to see a 
sick mether. 

"Oh, sir I" cried the party, as with one voice. 
" What will become of us ? Do you hear the 
sperrits? — Ther^l— Oh, Lord!" and «as they 
spoke the shrill unearthly moaning struck us 
again with inexpressible terror. 

There were innumerable passages in the 
house intersecting each other in various direc- 
tions; and even as Mr. Lyle walked through 
them the wailing seemed to accompany him; 
sometimes shrieking close before him, some- 
times moaning and dying away in the distance. 
It sounded inside as well as out; and was at 
times attended with a rushing noise, as if some 
heavy body were moving through the air : the 
inexplicable cause of which rendered the efTect 
appalling. When after an hour's search Mr. 
Lyle came back to us, looking pale as a spectre, 
and declared that he could discover nothing, we 
all, servants and guests, clung to each other, as 
if numbers and proximity gave security. 

In this manner we spent the night, the super, 
natural noises still continuing at intervals: but 
when morning dawned, and the gray light came 
in through the chinks of the shutters, the cries 
ceased. Then, persuaded by our host, whose 
distress at our alarm was very great, we all 
went into mv mother's room to get some rest ; 
some upon chairs, others on the floor, but Helen 
and I on the bed with her. We only felt safe 
when the morning light filled the room, and 
found us all together. 

After a few hours' restless sleep, we all met 
in the breakfast room the next morning, and 
traces of the night's terrors were apparent in 
the countenance and manner of each. Every 
one looked pale and apprehensive, making nerv- 
ous attempts at cheerfulness and ease, which 
were complete failures. Generally speaking, 
daylight and sunshine dispel all superstitious 
fears : one can not think of ghosts where every 
corner is radiant, and closets are only shady. 
But it was not so with us ; for though the day 
was unusually brilliant, and the air musical with 
the songs of summer birds, the shrill and piteous 
wailing of the night, and the mysterious rushing 
as of winged spirits, still sounded in our ears. 

After an uncomfortable breakfast, just as Mr. 
Lyle was quitting the room, my mother said, 

" Will you forgive me for leaving you to-day ? 
I have received a letter from Captain Sackville, 
saying that he intends going to Ingerdyne next 
week, and there are many things that I should 
like to superintend before his arrival. He also 
begs me to try and induce you to return with 
us, and spend a few weeks in H shire." 

" No, no ; I can not leave home until I have 
discovered this mystery. I did hope that you 
would not have deserted me for a day or two at 
least, while we made inquiries : but you must 
please youtseV^, my dear. I shall only be a little 
more \oive\y, axvdl can tvo\. ex^e^v yovx. xo txv^<^ 
yoTiT8e\£ \iuooml[oi\.«i\Aft lot m^ saliift \ ^o ^o^ to.^ 
dear, go.^^ 
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There was somethinjy so melancholy in the old 
man's voice, that, excited by sympathy and the 
plowing sunlight into a temporary fit of courage, 
I exclaimed. 

"I will stay: may I, mother? I am not 
afraid ; and I can't bear to leave Mr. Lyle alone 
in this dismal haunted old house." 

" You, Florence ! why you are the greatest 
coward in existence : you trembled last night 
after you had fallen asleep. You would die with 
fear when Helen and I were gone," replied my 
mother. 

" Well then, will yon stay, mother dear, for a 
day or two, that we may try and find out the 
secret? Do not leave Mr. Lyle by himself. 
Suppose you make a bargain with him, that we 
will stay till the day after to-morrow, and if he 
has discovered nothing then, he will come with 
us to Ingerdyne?" 

After much discusssion, this arrangement was 
agreed to. My mother evidently disliked it, 
although she could not well refuse her assent, 
when asked in the way I had put it : besides, to 
any one as well acquainted with the Ingerdyne 
menage as Mr. Lyle, it seemed too absurd for 
her to play the dutiful wife and*anxious house- 
keeper. 

As soon as the day of our departure was 
settled, we all set out in a body upon a tour of 
investigation; but, unfortunately, just as we 
reached the hall, some neighbors, whose prom- 
ised visit we had forgotten in the excitement, 
drove up to spend the day. All our plans for 
prosecuting the search were now* at an end ; for 
Mr. Lyle naturally shrank from making his 
house a subject for gossip, and we of course 
could not but respect our host's wishes and feel- 
ings. 

I think I never spent a more weary day. It 
seemed a week long. Do as I would, I could 
not shake off the thought of the last night, nor 
the dread of ihe coming one ; I longed with all 
my heart for these visitors to go, ana yet I shud- 
dered at the thought of the dreary silence and 
dismay which must fall upon us when they were 
*jone. I wanted to talk to Mr. Lyle and ask a 
thousand (juestions, though I knew the answers 
must be that he had discovered nothing; yet I 
feared to lake one of the many opportunities that 
cdfered, Icbt people might suspect what we were 
talking about. 

How foolish, and yet how common is this feel- 
ing : when one subject thus engrosses all our 
thoughts, and arouses our apprehensions, w^e 
. fancy that the secret is betrayed by our actions, 
: and that every one reads it in our faces. Wo 
. brood upfui. some one thing until the whole world 
seems instinct with it, and we fancy that others, 
; who have no key to our thoughts, see in all we 
I do the hidden mystery which is to us so palpa- 
ble. We talk idly, and start to find that even 
thus we have hovered like the bird about her 
iicst, and tremble to think that our secret is be- 
trayed. What is so important to us we can not 
. persuade ourselves is nothing to others. It 
wounds our self-love to think that it should be 
so ; and yet, inconsistent as we are, we are alike 
distrustful of the security of indifference, and the 
curiosity of interest. It never occurred to me 
that the other guestSj not being possessed of the 
powers of divinaxion, could not suspect any thing 
unusual in my speaking apart with Mr. Lyle *, 



and so, instead of relieving my mind by asking 
him at once what I longed to know, I went on 
wondering and watching till I could neither ask 
nor answer any thing properly. 

Evening came at length. The deep, long 
shadows cast from the forest trees lay upon the 
ground ; but to us the scene had lost its beauty, 
and what had hitherto been so lovely, now seem- 
ed gloomy and portentous. At last the visitors, 
somewhat puzzled (as they well might be) at 
the manner of their reception, drove off, and wo 
were alone. Nothing hsid been done toward 
solving the mystery : and now that night was ap- 
proaching we all felt a sinking of the heart, and 
a wish to keep together, very significant ci the 
alarm of each. 

Twilight was fading, and there was no moon 5 
so it w^as a matter of anxious although tacit con- 
sideration with each of us, whether we should 
order candles or sit in the waning light. The 
dusk of evening, usually such a pleasant time, 
looked this evening almost terrible ; still, while 
the windows were open, we need not fancy the 
night had quite closed in. Lights would be 
cheerful, but they would too plainly show that 
the day and its protection had passed. We sat 
mute and abstracted, Mr. Lyle and my mother 
endeavoring to sustain a disjointed conversation, 
which every now and then lapsed into silence : it 
was evident that neither was thinking about what 
was said. 

In one of these pauses the turret clock struck 
ten. The iron clang sounded through the still- 
ness like a knell. Helen seized my hand, and I 
felt that hers was cold as marble. Night seemed 
to have thrown her dark mantle suddenly over the 
scene, and Mr. Lyle, assuming a tone of indifier* 
ence, said, 

*' We will have candles : it is getting dusk, I 
fancy." As if the idea had only just occurred 
to him, and we had not all been thinking of it Hot 
more than an hour. 

It was now dark as midnight, with a stormy 
sky, and neither moon nor stars. Mr. Lyle rose 
to ring the bell ; but, before its summons died 
away, a heavy rushing swept past the open win- 
dow, and the wailing of the night bei'ore was 
repeated. A loud cry of terror broke from 
Helen, as she sprang from her seat, and clung 
to her mother, while I leaned against the table, 
my heart beating violently. 

At this moment the door opened, and lights 
were brought in by the lad who had been from 
home the night before. Ho was very awkward 
and fussy, and, putting down the tray with the 
candles on it, proceeded to shut the windows, 
seeming to take no notice of our alarm. 

Just as he had unloosed the last curtain, the 
cry again pierced the silence ; but this time close 
by. as if at the door. Helen fell back in her 
chair, fainting with alarm. Mr. Lyle started, 
and his eye fell upon the boy, who was hurrying 
away. 

" Stop," said he, in a loud clear voice, which 
made us all look up; you know something of 
this, I see: what is this noise?" 

The lad stood still, looking pertinaciously upon 
the carpet. 

" Answer xae *. '^Wx. \& ^\^ xkw>afc^^'* 

cry Turas Veat^. ... ^^^5^^,^ 
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ofT for a constable, and have you put into the 
cage till you do." 

" I'm sure, sir, I didn't think no harm," began 
the boy, stammering. He could get no further. 

Mr. Lyle stretched out his hand to the bell, 
saying, 

*^ I shall ask you no more questions : you know 
tiie consequences of disobedience." 

Fortunately this insinuation was sufficient. 
The lad knew well that Mr. Lyle never threat, 
ened without performing ; and having once spent 
a night in the cage during the last fair (when be 
\ras locked up by the sapient constable in mis> 
take for another person), he had a sufficient 
knowledge of its discomfort to shun the danger 
of a second visit. Accordingly, with much cir- 
cumlocution of rustic speech, he explained the 
mystery. 

It appeared that late the evening before, he 
had determined to rob an owl's nest, which he 
had discovered in one of the large old trees in 
the forest. The young ones were ready to fly, 
ajid fearing to leave them for another day, lest 
they should abscond from their paternal roof- 
tree, he secured them at once, and lodged them, 
safely and secretly as he thought, in an old cage 
in the chimney of the dark unused room before 
spoken of. Somehow or other the fledglings got 
out, and commenced fluttering and screaming 
along the passages, while the old birds wander- 
ed round and round the house, crying for their 
imprisoned brood. When the boy came back and 
heard from his fellow-servants their horrible ac- 
count of the last night's terrors, he at once sus- 
pected the cause *, especially as he found stray 
feathers lying about the hall and lobby : but, as 
he could nowhere find the birds, he hoped they 
had escaped ; and therefore kept his own coun- 
sel. 

" And where are the birds now, sir ? " asked 
his master, sternly : ** they are in the house still, 
or the old ones would not hover about it in this 



way 



}} 



"Please, sir, I put 'em in the cage in the 
ohimbly, again ; and they're not got away, for I 
heard 'em screeching in the hall when I come in 
jist now." 

'^ Go and bring them here instantly." 

In a few minutes the boy returned, and a pro- 
longed peal of laughter greeted his appearance. 
We had been endeavoring to teach him to wait 
properly, and one of the maxims most carefully 
impressed upon his memory, was to bring in 
every thing upon a waiter. In obedience to this 
rule, he now entered carrying a huge tray at 
arm's-length, upon which, sliding from side to 
side of the smooth and slippery surface, were' 
two young white owls I 

Any thing more ridiculous can not well be con- 
ceived. The solemn birds seemed trying in vain 
to keep up appearances ; winking and ulinking 
at the light, and shaking their feathers (whicn 
operation dislodged a great quantity of soot), 
while they slid to and fro upon the tray, main- 
taining a gravity of look which was perfectly 
irresistible. The boy, too, covered with soot, 
and staring with wonder and fear, while vainly 
endeavoring to keep the tray still and pacify the 
Jb/rds, completed the drollery of the scene. 
I'oor Solomon — for that was bis unlucky name 
-^tared nrst at us and then at the owls: then 
^cus^/it the tray to a level, and appeared about 



to address us — the birds looking all the time as 
sedate and solemn as judges on the bench ; but 
every time just as his mouth opened, away went 
the creatures staggering and sliding about their 
slippery platform again. 

At last, in a fit of desperation, provoked by the 
efibrts of the owls ana our continued peals of 
laughter, the boy shook the tray viciously, and 
down came the birds scuffling and fluttering 
upon the floor. Bursting with rage, as the bir£ 
took great hops about in diflerent directions, the 
boy darted furiously on his prey, and at last, 
after many random plunges, succeeded in catch- 
ing them ; when, driven half frantic with our peals 
of laughter, he rushed out of the room in a frenzy. 

Sucn was the ludicrous solution of the seem- 
ingly inexplicable cause of our terrors ; and to 
this day I never think of those solemn owls with 
their sooty plumage reeling and sliding about on 
the tray, without mdulging in a burst of laugh- 
ter very perplexing to any unenlightened com- 
panioiL 






CHAPTER XVII. 

The last of the happy days spent at Forest 
Home now arrived : we had all received an in- 
vitation from a neighbor, a very old friend of 
my mother's, to spend it with her ; and she had 
assembled a gay young party to meet us. Bnt 
in the morning I was suffering from one of my 
torturing headaches, and, therefore, unable to 
go ; and Mr. Lyle having excused himself, on 
the ground of business, Helen and my mother 
went alone. 

Toward evening I became better, and left my 
room to e^joy the fresh air in the cool shade of 
the elms. Presently, I was joined by Mr. Lyle ; 
and we staid out of doors until the heavens 
were gemmed with stars. 

But the night, though bright, soon grew very 
chilly; and we then adjourned to a large oak* 
paneled chamber, fitted up with massive furni- 
ture of the same carved, polished wood. It was 
lighted by two windows, which opened to the 
ground, and looked out upon the forest. Oppo- 
site to them w^as a huge sideboard, upon which 
was now placed a large shaded lamp, that only 
lighted a portion of the room, leaving the rest 
in a pleasant gloom; shrouded in which Mr. 
Lyle and I sat gazing upon the scene through 
the open windows. For a lon^ time neither of 
us spoke ; but at last I broke silence by saying : 

" You promised to tell me something of the 
future; let it be to-night." 

" No, Florence. The future is a dark page 
even for the happiest : it is not fit that the cur* 
tain which shrouds it should be lifted up." 

"Why not? I have courage to bear any thing 
but uncertainty. My heart tells me that my life 
will be full of sorrow and strife, and I long to 
know what shape the trials will take, that 1 maj 
be ready for them when they come." 

" You have a brave spirit now, Florence, and. 
it may be sufficierit for the need ; but remem- 
ber that it has never yet been tried. How do 
you know that you will not be helpless when tho 
time of trial comes 1"' 

" Because 1 fee\ xViaX, ^>\vo\\^ \ Tci\^\ d\» 
under aufferin^, 1 s\iow\i iiox ^vsft u^. V^\iS^a \ 
have U£e^ 1 iAiaW. ftUvve oiv.^^ 
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* But poverty. Florence ; loss of position, de- 
gradation ; how could you bear those ?" 

'* Is it so ?" I asked, mournfully, as if my 
doom were about to be revealed : *' my fears 
have long taken that shape. For many months, 
I have fdt a strange conviction that every day 
"was brinffing some terrible change nearer and 
Dearer. Well, I am glad I know, instead of 
fiar it" 

"Glad! Ah, Florenoe! yon have no idea 
what poverty is." 

'*No; altlKHiffh I soon shall. But my mother, 
and Helen: what will become of them? It 
seems to me that they will sink nnder tronble ; 
Helen especially. What can be done for them ?" 
I asked, as if already preparing for inevitable 
reverses. 

*^ There are the same resources for them as 
for you, I Hnaffine— exertion and endurance." 

*' Alas I Helen has neither ; and my mother 
oaa endure, but not exert herself. Can you not 
tell me more ? What am I to do ? Is there no 
escape ?" 

*' Ha I I thought you would soon ask that 
question. Is there not a proverb which says, 
that we are all brave in the daylight ?" 

^ Yes ; but you are wrong in the inference 
you would draw from it. I have no love for 
sorrow, grief, or trouble ; no one will feel pov. 
erty more bitterly than myself: not, I think, for 
its wants, but for the shghts and insults, the 
wounded feelings and broken friendships, which 
follow in its train. I am proud as Lucifer, and 
I shall quiver with anger and mortification at 
patronizing airs and insolence. I quite believe 
that I might die with rage and disgust under it ; 
therefore, you see that I know pretty well the 
misery of a change of circumstances, and that 
I am neither fool nor Quixote enough to wel- 
come it from any false idea of its benefits, or of 
the chance of my shining in it. 

''If there be an alternative, I should like to 
know it. If, by going one way, I could escape 
the sorrows you tell me of, and by persisting in 
another I must meet them, I would prefer the 
safer path. But if not ; if I must go on in a 
predestined course, be it so : I have faith in my 
power to bear and do." 

" How old are you, Florence— exactly ?" 

" I was sixteen last December ; it is July 
now." 

" No more ? You have a bold heart, and, I 
think, a true one. At sixteen, one does not look 
for heroines; but great needs often call forth 
^reat energies. It seems as if it would be so 
in your case." 

"Will you, can you tell me what I ask? 
Must I go through this great trial ?" 

** I think so. But I would fain hope that I am 
TrTong:'when one's sympathies are deeply in- 
terested, it is easy to exaggerate dangers." 

" Yes ; but it is not so with me : my presenti- 
ments are strong, and they have foreshadowed 
this. But can you tell me no more ? — nothing 
definite ?" 

** Nothingr." 

** Well, I must be content, then. It is some- 
thing to know there is danger : I hate a false 
security." 

For a Jong time we sat talking of the past 
aad fatmn, aod tiie different courses taken by 



been a suicide in the village a few days before ; 
and it was now well known that it had been 
committed by the unhappy man to escape from 
inqpendinc ruin. 

" Of all the strange things done by men, sui- 
cide always appears to me the most perplexing. ; 
It is so difficult to decide whether it springf 
from cowardice or courage," said Mr. Lyle. 

'* Oh, surely from cowardice I And yet, if a 
man believes in a hereafter, it must l>e more 
than what is usually called bravery, that can 
nerve him to plunge into eternity." 

"Yes; but it is not true courage. In my 
opinion, there is wisdom, as well as mercy, ia 
attributing suicide to insanity. No man in the 
possession of all his faculties could, 1 think, com* 
mit suicide. People can not always judge of a 
man's sanity by bis actions. The mind may be 
clouded and unable, upon many points, to reason 
truly ; and yet the daily conduct, ay, even up to 
the very last hour, may be, to all appearances, 
perfectly rational. I remember a case of this 
kind occurring many years since, in which I 
knew all the parties well. 

" The gentleman was a solicitor : we had 
been college friends, and, up to the day of his 
death, preserved our friendship intact. He mar« 
ried very early, and very unfortunately : his wife 
was a beautiful, extravagant flirt; a woman 
without either heart or principle : his fortune 
was large, but the way in which they lived 
would have ruined a man with twice his re- 
sources. They had two children, a son and a 
daughter, who grew up exactly as you might 
expect the children of such a mother would do. 
The daughter married early, and bade fair to 
follow her mother's example ; the son was taken 
by his father into partnership as soon as he was 
out of his articles. 

" Several times between that period and the 
close of his life, I visited my friend, but I never 
staid long; for I was too deeply grieved at- 
seeing the change which had gradually come 
over him. He was silent and care-worn, mov- 
ing about his splendid rooms and parties as if 
he were a stranger, and never appearing at ease 
except when engaged in his office with his cli- 
ents and his papers. Once or twice, taking the 
privilege of old acquaintance, I ventured to re- 
monstrate with his wife and son upon the reck- 
less way in which they squandered his money ; 
but the answers I received were such as elifbt- 
ually to prevent my ever venturing upon the 
subject again. All that I had imagined of heart- 
lessness and blindness fell short of what their 
words and manner betrayed ; so, as I could do 
no good, and could not endure to see a man 
thus crushed and ruined by an ungrateful fam- 
ily, I determined never again to visit at his house, 
unless I was absolutely compelled. 

" I must tell you that he was my own lavryer, 
and had brought me through two very intricate 
Chancery suits, mainly by the exertions of his 
clear-headed and persevering abilities; indeed, I 
never found any man of business more acute and 
practical. He was a rare combination of quick 
perceptions and sound judgment. 

" Well, a week beCot^ 'wa ^'^^V^ ^9rx^n» \» 
me, desvnivg \,W\\ v^wsJA ^^ \ft vw«^ \a %vi^ 
some ^^Ts, weccaatxvj \o Xstvcw^ >» ^ ^^'^'L^ 
long atkA xediVwva V\?;\ttfi«k ^2^^?^v«^v«^ 
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ed that the four years we bad been separated 
would have made some alteration in him, I 
certainly was not prepared for the difference I 
found. He bad not only aged considerably, but, 
except when in business, his manner was hur- 
ried and aosent. He talked by fits ; sometimes 
remaining silent and moody for an unusual time, 
then speaking rapidly, and laughing immoder- 
ately. All this grieved and shocked me ; the 
more so, that I saw his wife and son either ap- 
peared unconscious of the change, or were in- 
different to it. 

^' I reached London on the Wednesday, and 
that day, and every succeeding one till Saturday, 
was spent in going through lon^ and perplexing 
law-papers, the r^ meaning oT which I should 
never have discovered but from his perspicuous 
explanation. 

'•'' On Sunday I dined at his house, prior to my 
leaving town the next day. During dinner a 
roost painful scene occurred between the father 
and son. relative to some partnership money, 
which had been received by the former, and 
which the latter fancied had not been accounted 
for satisfactorily. With great patience my friend 
strove to explain to his undutiful son how the 
matter stood, and, beyond all question, exoner- 
ated himself fully from the charge insinuated 
against him. But the young man chose to pro- 
fess himself dissatisfied, and his mother took his 
part, with the most insulting and aggravating 
expressions. 

" The forbearance of her husband was mar- 
relous ; but there was an unnatural composure 
and coolness in his manner that struck me with 
8urpri.se. After dinner he left the table, having 
previously desired me to remain until the even- 
ing, upon the plea of further business. When 
tea was served, he came down stairs, and asked 
for a Clip, which he was about to carry away ; 
but, hearing his son say that he intended to leave 
the house shortly, he turned round, and address- 
ing his wife, said, in a peculiar tone : 

" * Do not let your son go, Mrs. : he may 

be wanted.' 

^^ Without waiting for a reply, he went back 
to his dressing-room. A feeling of restraint 
hung upon us all, though why, we could not 
tell; and immediately after the tea equipage 
was removed, I rose to go, first sending a -serv- 
ant to inquire if his master wished to see me. 
^ **The man was absent some time, and at last 
came back looking very pale ; he said that his mas- 
ter's room door was locked, and that he could not 
obtain admittance. My heart sank ; and even his 
wife, although she tried to laugh, seemed fright- 
ened, and requested her son to go up-stairs and 
call his father. He did so, and so did I : but to 
all our appeals we got no answer. 

** At last we resolved to break open the door, 
and upon doing so, there before us, sitting in a 
large arm-chair before the writing-table, was 
the lifeless form of my poor friend! One hand 
grasped a pistol, the other hung clenched by his 
side. He had shot himself through the mouth, 
and his brains were scattered over the ceiling 
and furniture. Upon the desk lay his watch, a 
sealed packet, and a paper, upon which was 
written, in a steady band : 
" ' This is the key of toy desk. It is to b© 
W«eJ only by Mr. Lyle, Bo not touch my 
^w^ untd the inquest baa *•*-' 



"The candle had been extinguished, the win- 
dow curtains drawn, and every thing put care- 
fully into its place : there was method and ar- 
rangement in the whole terrible scene. I was 
so shocked that it was long before I could bring 
myself to fulfill his direction and open his desk. 
But it was absolutely necessary for the satisfac- 
tion of the jury, and therefore I did so. 

*'His will, dated some years previously, was^ 
the first thing I saw : a long and carefully drawn 
out statement of his affairs, which was addi^ss- 
ed to his sou,. and showed that the firm was 
nearly insolvent; and a clear account of the. 
enormous expenses against which he had so. 
long and vainly remonstrated, showing the effect 
they had had in bringing things to the present 
crisis. There were also several letters to old. 
friends, and a few professional memoranda. 

"Nothing in these papers betokened an ua-. 
settled mind : on the contrary, every thing was 
arranged with the care and skilf of a sane and' 
composed intellect. Yet the verdict of the jury 
was * Temporary insanity;' and I never doubted, 
the soundness of the conclusion to which they 
came. 

" There was, however, a great outcry among 
a certain set, who declared that if the suicide 
had been a poor instead of a rich man, he would 
have had harsher dealing; but I felt that, 
although his faculties for Business were clear, 
yet that domestic misery and embarrassed means 
had so clouded his perceptions of higher thingSi^ 
as to render him virtually insane upon the sub- 
ject of escaping from them. 

" Three months after, this was proved by the 
receipt of a large packet, which had been found 
among his papers, addressed to roe. It was his 
diary : the daily record of his thoughts and 
sufferings for twenty-five years. 

"It was painful but satisfactory to me to find, 
in reading it carefully through, how completely, 
the mind of the writer was warped upon the sol^> 
ject of his responsibility after death, and his duty 
to God. The whole tone of the observations 
upon these weighty subjects was progressively 
more and more wild, extravagant, and insane: 
no one could have read them and believe that 
their writer was in full possession of his faculties 
when touching upon those topics; and it was' 
strange to contrast the perfect clearness and 
soundness of his views upon every other subject,, 
with his outrageous and desperate theories upon 
these. 

" Home sorrows had made that man a lunatic ; 
and, when he sat down to do the last awful deed 
of his life, he believed as firmly that he was. 
only doing what he had a perfect right to do, as 
I do that I am right in denying it. And this 
bears out my firm opinion, that no man takes 
away his own life except under the influence of - 
insanity : to all outward seeming he may be 
rational ; but in the eye of God be is a mad- 
man." 

'* It is a shocking story. What became of his 
wife?" 

"In a very few weeks after her husband she 
died also. A fall down stairs brought on fever, 
from which she never recovered, and in three :< 
monlV\s (rom \Vve d^iy oC his deaths she was laid . 
beside \v\m Va V\xft ^YaNe." 

" Love« botiot, wv^i o\i«3 V s^\^ V tsvxjsvtv^-^^ 
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**Ishoa]d think not: but, Florence, how few- 
Women do? You, for instance: when you 
many, you will be a perfect tyrant, thinking 
no more of obedience, than you do now o? 
"Wrinkles.'' 

^* I don't know. I hope I shall never marry : 
if I do, I shall make a strange sort of wife. But 
all will depend upon the man I am tied to." 

*^ Why, what sort of Adonis have you imagined 
for yourself?" 

^'I can't tell. I never thought of it much, 
except to hope that I should never marry at 
all. Ingerdyne is not the best place to induce 
people to indulge in fairy dreams of married 

"No. But you will marry: most girls do; 
and if they don't, they generally become sour 
and rigid. Of all the people I know, Florence, 
you would make the most disagreeable old maid. 
You need love, and all its softness, to make you 
bearable. I think you would be a pattern wife, 
but a most terrible maiden aunt." 

I laughed and rejoined — "Well, it must be 
some time before 1 can strike terror into the 
hearts of any juvenile nieces or nephews, seeing 
that Helen is only fifteen yet, Pfeverlheless, I 
shall certainly be that formidable person some 
day ; for she is much more likely to get an offer 
than I am. Even now, all the gentlemen like 
ber much better than they do me." 

"Not a//: I do not." 

** You ! no ; nor did Sir Hugh Danvers ; nor 
does Mr. Comberton: but all young men I 
mean." 

" Very likely : you liked dolls once ; but wise 
men seldom choose a girl like Helen for a wife. 
With all your faults, Florence, you are far more 
fitted for that dignity than your sister. You 
would help your husband, she would hamper 
hers. You will never be half so handsome as 
Helen, nor so attractive in manner; but men 
will honor and esteem you, when they will only 
compliment and admire her. You need not be 
jealous of your sister." 

" Jealous of Helen ! Oh, Mr. Lyle, what have 
I done that you should think me capable of such 
meanness ? It would be false to say that I would 
not give half my life to be loved as she is, with 
ber winning graceful beauty : but I do not envy 
ber, nor am I jealous. I should be only too 
grateful to be prized like Helen; but it is not 
my fate, and I must be content : only it grieves 
me to hear my mother and some other people 
say that 1 have no heart. I know^— I am sure 
— that I have as warm a heart as Helen's, only 
I can not talk about it : nor can I love every 
body." 

*■• Content yourself, Florence : you will have few 
friends, but they will be firm ones. Those who 
love you, will love you for life ; and they will 
make up, in their constancy, for a host of butter- 
fly admirers. 

" I must give you one caution, however. 
Like all impulsive and ardent natures, you are 
captious: you will not love many, but upon 
those you do love, you will lavish your whole 
heart, and expect the same in return. Be rea- 
, sonable; all have not the same capacity for| 
' loving : some may love you truly, faithfuWy, 
} vnto aeatb ; but they may not always show it in 
the wajryoa would choose; do not, on that ac- 
^ouhL doaht their affeeiioik. You have a large 



capability for love ; others may have but a small 
one : yet they, like you may equally give their 
all. Do not forget this, Florence ; lor I foresee 
that you will often suffer unnecessarily from this 
cause. At such times remember what I have 
now said to you, and be recLSonabUy 

The next day ray pleasant visit to Forest 
Home was ended ; and even now, after the lapse 
of many years, I look back to it as one of the 
happiest periods of my life. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

The week after our return from Forest Home; 
my father came down from London, bringing 
with him several gentlemen of the usual stamp, 
and among the rest an extravagant young bar- 
onet, who was about to marry an heiress, the 
orphan daughter of an army contractor. 

During their stay, several gentleman's dinners 
were given, and the house was in a constant 
state of confusion. Inexperienced as 1 was, the 
expense of these visitors made me uneasy, and I 
wondered that my mother was not alarmed for 
the consequences ; but it was so great an object 
with her to keep my father in a good temper, 
that whatever misgivings she might have bad, 
she would not, for the sake of peace, mention 
them to him. 

It is not easy for a girl, however strong may 
be her conviction that her parents are doing 
wrong, to venture to speak to them upon the 
subject, or to take an independent step. She. 
may sympathize, or even assist them when call- 
ed upon ; but unasked, bow can she volunteer 
an opinion, or obtrude a remonstrance ? I was 
certain that double the income arising from my 
father's pay, and the Ingerdyne property, would 
be insufficient for the establishment maintained 
there, and the habits in which he indulged, and 
I became more firmly convinced every day, that 
such a course could end in nothing but ruin. 
Yet how was I to avert it ? What could I do ? 
I had no friend to whom I could impart my fears; 
not one with whom I could take counsel : there- 
fore, whatever were my feelings or fears, I was 
compelled to be silent. ' 

It was within ray own knowledge that bills 
were presented over and over again, without 
receiving payment; and whenever I asked my 
father for my allowance (which was now sadly 
in arrear) he threw himself into a passion, and 
told me to get what I wanted at the shops, but 
not to teaze him for money. 

All this made me wretched at times: but it- 
is not in human nature for a girl, of little more 
than sixteen, to pine and fret for extravagances 
which she can not prevent, and of which she is 
reaping the comforts; nor to keep her eyes 
fixed upon a gloomy future, when older and 
wiser people seem perfectly at their ease. 

In the August of this year Sir Wallace Mow- 
bray (the baronet I have before spoken of) was 
married, and he and his bride came to spend 
their honeymoon at Injrerdyne. 

I do not think I evev d\?.V\kfc^^vc^ ^wscws\\c>ssx^ 
iViau \ dvOi V»blA^ ^on«>o\ wj . '^V'a^ ^^^ ':»^n ^^^ 
and very a^v^ntv^, «xAV^^ '^'^^^'^^^^'^'^ VL!??^ 
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gian slave. And, for that matter, the bridegroom 
was not an atom more disinterested: since it 
was but too apparent that he had married her 
for her money. It was a match of self-interest 
on both sides. 

Lady Mowbray had been under the guardian- 
ship of her uncle, a penurious old country brew- 
er, at whose house she seldom saw any one more 
captivating than his clerks and customers ; and, 
having been "finished," as it is termed, at one 
of those fashionable schools where the pupils 
graduate in frivolity, display, and assumption, 
she resolved to take the earliest opportunity of 
escaping from the dullness and thralldom of her 
uncle's house, by accepting the offer of the first 
man who could give her what she coveted — ^rank, 
station, and independence. 

At a country ball, to which she went under 
the protection of the mayor's wife, she met and 
danced with Sir Wallace Mowbray. He was 
looking out for a rich wife, as she was for a 
titled husband, and after a very short acquaint- 
ance, he proposed, and was accepted. Neither 
of the parties was deceived : both Sir Wallace 
and his bride knew full well for what each had 
chosen the other ; and they pursued their several 
courses as fancy and taste dictated. 

Yet, as far as personal appearance went, there 
was quite enough in both to have created mutual 
admiration. Sir Wallace was an exceedingly 
handsome man, with a frank and courteous man- 
ner; while Lady Mowbray with her elegant 
figure, deep blue eyes, fair Saxon hair, and gen- 
tle-teeming manner, was decidedly the belle of 
the county. 

It surprised every one that, with all these per- 
sonal attractions, the bride and bridegroom should 
have been so perfectly indifferent to each other. 
Nor did I know the reason till long afterward, 
when a visit of several months in their house let 
me into the secrets of its owners : and the catas- 
trophe which then occurred, made private histo- 
ries public. 

To my great surprise and vexation. Lady 
Mowbray took a violent fancy to me, and tor- 
mented me, and persuaded my mother, into con- 
senting that I should accompany her ladyship to 
Mowbray to spend the autumn. My father urg- 
ed it too ; and although I disliked the bride ex- 
ceedingly, yet I was not proof against the allure- 
ments she held out, as a reward for my compli- 
ance ; so at last I consented to so. 

It was early when we reached Mowbray, and 
as the carriage dashed in through the lodge- 
gates, the first genuine smile of pleasure I had 
ever seen upon the bride^s face, broke over it. 
In a minute we reached the entrance: for the 
park lay upon the other side, and we had only 
to pass through a small portion of the pleasure- 
grounds to reach the portico. 

The village-bells were ringing merrily, and 
when the carriage stopped, and the servants let 
down the steps. Sir Wallace handed out his bride, 
and as she set foot upon the marble steps ex- 
claimed, in a rather proud voice, " Welcome to 
Mowbray !" The principal domestics were 
ranged under the portico and in the hall, and I 
observed the glance ot exulting satisfaction 



age, standing in the centre of the hall. As we 
approached, she came forward, and in sweet, 
musical tones exclaimed, as Sir Wallace had 
done scarcely a moment before, *' Welcome to 
Mowbrav !" 

Lady Mowbray bent gracefully to the salnta* 
tion, but turned an inquiring glance upon her 
husband, who shook hands eagerly with the on- 
known, saying, "Thank you, thank yon, M illy I 
you do the honors admirably. Now let me intro- 
duce you to my wife, for I really don't think she 
has heard of you before— shame for me to saj 
so 1 but yon must both forgive me. Agnes, this 
is my cousin Milly, a cherished guest of my fa- 
ther's and mine. You must love her for my 
sake, now \ when you know her better, you wiu 
love her for her own." 

A cloud passed over Lady Mowbray^s coun- 
tenance. She smiled and bowed, however, but 
did not speak ; she was evidently surprised and 
annoyed. She had come to her husband's house 
expecting to reign there supreme, and alone; 
and lo ! upon its very threshold, she had met a 
rival. She had not calculated upon this, nor 
could she think of allowing it; 1ms beautiful, 
bright young cousin must go, 

I read all this in her face, as she smilingly 
followed Milly into the drawing-room, and in 
the expression of her eye, as it fell upon the 
work-table and easel which stood by a window. 

As we were much too early for dinner, Milly 
proposed to show me the house and grounds, 
while their new mistress rested ; and according- 
ly we sallied forth. 

It was a beautiful place, one of the most com- 
plete in the county. The hall was long, rather 
than square, and lighted by a domed skylight. 
The door by which we had entered was approach- 
ed by a flight of white marble steps, and shaded 
by a portico ; opposite to it at the other end of 
the hall, were large folding doors of glass, open- 
ing to the park and lake, both of which were 
seen immediately upon coming in from the front 
entrance. Right and left were the doors of the 

{)rincipal reception rooms ; the smaller ones 
ying beyond them, and being connected with 
the rest by short, wide passages. In the centre 
of the hall was a richly carved oak staircase, 
leading to a spacious corridor or gallery, hung 
with family portraits; into which opened the 
bed-chambers, floored with polished oak. 

The room appropriated to me was a lofty and 
spacious apartment wainscoted with cedar, the 
hangings of yellow damask. * Magnificent pier- 
glasses extended from ceiling to floor beside the 
bed and between the windows, and large mirrors 
filled the panels of the chimney-piece. Altogeth- 
er, the room had the appearance of an antique 
state bed-chamber, and I confess that when I 
thought of occupying it alone, the idea was not 
very pleasant ; and I said so. My companion 
only laughed good-naturedly, and opening a con- 
cealed door by the side of one of the mirrors, re- 
plied, 

'*See, this short passage leads to my terri- 
tory, which was formerly one of the two dress- 
ing-rooms attached to this bed-chamber; so 
whenever you have a visit from the family ghost, 



which the new lady cast over the whole. 1 you have oiAy to o^ti \Yjl\* Aoot, «Ltid cUvm such 

Jkfjr father and I followed, and upon entering \ pr^tecViou as 1 caxk ^We nou-, \a\.n««%tv \», n»^ 
JOB hoase I was greatly attracted bj the appear- . can aurely fc\s\i\ftix «ax ^»i«i\^\i \»g>l x^ \«k 
«we of a beamm girl, Uttle more than my own \ frame." 
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" Oh ! I wish you would allow it always to re- 
main open ; for, besides the security it offers in 
case of a supernatural visitor, it would be de- 
lightful to feel in this great place that one had 
a companion so near." 

*^ 1 shall never fasten it, unless you wish it ; 
but I fear you will be disappointed in my com- 

Snionable qualities. I have never been from 
owbray since I came here when I was eight 
years old, so I shall not be a very amusing per- 
son, you see." 

" Do you always live here ?'* 

'* Yes j mamma is a cousin of Sir Wallace, 
and when papa died we came here, and have 
remained ever since. Indeed, poor mamma is 
such an invalid that she could not remove." 

I was surprised ; for during the visits he had 
paid to Ingerdyne^ both before and after his mar- 
riage, I had never heard Sir Wallace mention 
these inmates of his house. If he had been 
equally reserved with his bride, she had certain- 
ly aniple cause for complaint. 

^* You seem surprised," said Milly; "did you 
not know we were here? Did Wallace never 
speak of us ?" 

" Never." 

" Of course, Lady Mowbray knew ?" 

*' Possibly \ but she never named the subject 
to me." 

'•*' 1 hope she did know. Surely Wallace can 
not have deceived her, or mean to break his 
word to mamma. Oh, no, he can not intend to 
do that !" she said, half indignantly. 

I was about to reply, when the dressing-bell 
warned us that there was no time to delay, if 
we intended to present ourselves at its last sum- 
moning to the dinner-table ; therefore, as I had 
to unpack a trunk before I could dress, I was 
obliged to break off the conversation. 

On entering the drawing-room, I found that, 
in addition to Sir Wallace, Lady Mowbray, my 
father, and Milly, there were three gentleman 
assembled ; one of whom, Mr. Edward Bellair, 
bad just been defeated in his canvass for the bor- 
ough of H , and had, besides, lately written 

a novel ; both of these circumstances made him 
just then something of a lion. 

He was a slight and rather elegant looking 
younff man, with a profusion of dark hair and 
whiskers, very small feet, and hands as white 
and delicate as a girl's *, for all of which he en- 
tertained a most profound admiration. He spoke 
in a drawling, affected tone, and had a particu- 
lar fancy for leaning against the chimney-piece, 
and tapping his bright little boots with a cane. 
He seemed at all times to consider himself the 
centre of attraction ; the person upon whom all 
eyes must be fixed ; and altogether he was a 
man whose presence never failed to remind one 
of the classic legend of Narcissus. 

It was my fate — privilege he thought it — to 
be handed in to dinner by this exquisite, and to 
my great amusemebt he patronized me excess- 
ively. He did not appear to know who I was, 
whether a sister of the bride, or poor cousin of 
the host — nor would the knowledge have made 
the smallest difference in his manner : it suited 
him to be condescending, and I served that pur- 
pose as well as any body else. 

During diaaer be took some little trouble to 
exfJaio to me the names and merits of the dlf- 
£sreat disbes, for which information I exDieased 



so much cratitude, that a faint idea once seemed 
to cross his mind, that he was being quizzed. 
But it was too ridiculous to be entertained for 
more than a moment j and as I tried, the instant 
I detected his suspicion, to look as innocent as 
possible, he resumed his previous manner, and 
continued his gastronomic discourse. As the 
dessert was being placed on the table, he asked 
me, looking languidly at Milly — 

'^Who is that excessively natural person op- 
posite, with those excruciating ringlets ?" 

" Milly." 

" Ah ! very good •, but I suppose she's not a 
housemaid, and therefore has a surname ; pray, 
what is it ? — Jones ?" 

" Perhaps ; I really can not tell." 

" Ah, I see, you are not au fait yet in tho 
domestic arrangements. Some poor relation of 
my lady's, I dare say. What a nuisance that 
must be 1 I should die of it." 

"Heaven forbid!" I exclaimed; "only con- 
sider the loss to the world ! rather exterminato 
the whole race of poor relations at once !" 

" Ah, you flatter me 1" 

A bouquet of flowers, which Milly had given 
me when I came in to dinner, lay beside my 
plate, and to hide the laugh which quivered on 
my lip, I was obliged to bury my face in iL 
Talk of woman's love of flattery 1 it is nothing 
to man's. Only find out a man's weak poin^ 
and he is at your mercy ; there is no amount of 
flattery that, if carefully administered, be will 
not imbibe ; and, no matter how barefaced it is 
to others, he will believe in it, with a faith that 
is truly edifying. 

For the first lew days of our arrival, Mowbray 
was besieged with visitors ; and, if there be any 
truth in looks and smiles. Hi were delighted 
with the bride, while she, to all superficial ob- 
servers, appeared to enjoy her new position 
thoroughly. But to me there was an evident 
dissatisfaction and restlessness in her manner, 
which showed that something was wrong ; and, 
though scarcely married six weeks, she and her 
husband were as civilly indifferent to each other, 
as if they were but the chance acquaintance of 
a day, to part again the next. 

Milly was the only creature in the house whom 
I liked ; but even in her position there was some- 
thing I could not comprehend. Beautiful in per- 
son, gentle in manner, and highly educated; 
with a heart tender as an infant's, but neverthe- 
less resolute and fearless in following her ideas 
of right, Milly was uncompromising in her rep- 
robation of mean thoughts and unworthy deeds, 
and full of generous and noble impulses. I 
never knew any one more lovable, or more wor- 
thy of love than she was then. 

Her mother, Mrs. Trevelyan, was a con-v 
firmed invalid, fading slowly and painfully away. 
During the last eight years she had never left 
her room ; and she had scarcely strength in her 
attenuated frame to lift the flowers which her 
child brought to her in abundance ; yet although 
she suffered acutely, no word of complaint, or 
murmur of impatience, ever escaped her lips. 
She was always cheerful and kind j a smile was 
ever upon her white and faded lips^ and hftc 
voice was \>k^ \.\i«k ivQ\.«a ^S. ^ ^\^\»xx '^sqnr.— 
sweet, Tn\xs\c«\, wA \av . KSXftx >i^^ '^'^'^^^'^^^ 
ins tVkHt. 1A:v\\^ X,ooV m^ Xo >«^^^^r^4>»^:^^^ 
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an irresistible charm in her holy conversation, 

and saintly endurance: besides that, she liked 

/ me, and encoaraged my visits ; and I, like every 

I body else, am very prone to love those who love 

me. ^ 

One day, vtrhen I had finished reading to her 
the psalms of the day (which it was her daily 
practice to read or listen to), she told me her 
iiistory. 

• She was a cousin of Sir Wallace Mowbray, 
the only child of his uncle, who had fallen while 
leading a forlorn hope in India. Her mother had 
died long before, and upon her father's death, 
old Sir George, the present baronet's father, had 
sent for her to his house, where she had lived 
until she married. Captain Trevelyan, like his 
wife's father, was a soldier, and nine years after 
bis marriage was killed by a fall from his horse. 
He left very little property behind him, and 
Mowbray again became the refuge and home 
of the bereaved wife ; who, in addition to her- 
self, brought to her uncle's open arms, her little 
£ury-like namesake, Milly. 
» While Sir George lived, every comfort and 
consolation that the fondest affection and ample 
means could provide, were lavished upon the 
'widow and her child j and when he died, he left 
ber to his son's charge as a sacred legacy. 
Milly had always been the old man's pet and 
danrling, and while her cousin was at college 
and abroad, she was so cherished and fondled 
that strangers always took her for the only child 
of his old age. 

"It was a favorite hope of my dear uncle," 
said Mrs. Trevelyan, " that Wallace would mar- 
xy Milly ; and indeed, at one time, I thought his 
wish would be f||iiilled, for after his father's 
death, though she^as so young, Wallace never 
seemed happy away from her ; and then I do 
believe she idolized him : but that is four years 
ago, and they have both grown older and wiser 
since." 

" Why, how old is Milly ? I thought she was 
about my own age." 

" She is twenty ; but she is as much younger 
than her age as you are older : no one, to hear 
you both talk, would imagine Milly was the 
eldest." 

" It is my height which makes roe appear so 
much older than I am. I wish I was like other 
people; I always feel so gigantic and awkward: 
certainly, tall women are great mistakes in crea- 
tion." 

" I think you are wrong, my dear : first, there 
can be no such thing as a mistake in God's crea- 
tion ; and secondly, tall women, if they are quiet 
and ladylike, are generally more admired than 
short ones. I agree with you, that if they are 
boydenish, awkward, or childish, they are un-. 
pleasing; but there is no necessity for their 
Deing either, and I must say that 1 know but 
few who are so." 

" May I never add one to the number I" I re- 
joined earnestly ; for, if there is one thing more 
than another that I detest about myself, it is my 
height. It is to me a misery — ^yes, it well de- 
serves the word — to find oneself moving in a 
Jt/nd of npper atmosphere^ and to have people 
looking ostentatiously up at 70U, as if you didn't 
belong to tbem. Obj the horror of entering a 
iwoin in the dead calm of one^s announcement, 
passing through groups of reasonable-sisKed 



creatures, to courtesy to the hostess, who makes 
you appear like a maypole ; while she herself^ 
perhaps, looks as if she had grown til) about 
fifteen, and had then forgotten to go on ! It 
makes one feel so much like the stork in the 
fable, when visiting the frogs. 

I never see a very tall woman enter a room, 
especially if it is a small one, without being sor- 
ry for her ; for, let her be naturally as self-pos- 
sessed, even as elegant as she may, it is next to 
impossible for her to acquit herself gracefully : 
and her eagerness to occupy the first vacant 
chair, or the nearest conch, gives evidence of 
her discomfort. A tall woman in a large and 
lofty saloon, well filled with a numerous com- 
pany of guests, may look in keeping with the 
rest ; but in a small room, among a few people 
of average height, she is, certainly, an object of 
attraction, but not of admiration. 

I remember, some years later in life than the 
time of which I am now speaking, going to a 
dance to meet, among others, a young Scottish 
bride, who was that night to be presented to her 
new relations. I did not arrive until late, and 
immediately on entering the room, 1 was seized 
upon by my hostess with a request, almost 
amountmg to entreaty, that 1 would, with her 
son for my partner, make up a double quadrille, 
which was waiting for a couple. 

Although I hate quadrilles — ^they are so for- 
mal and listless — there was in this case no al- 
ternative ; so, taking my partner's arm, we made 
up the set by forming one of the side couples. 
Being engaged in conversation, I did not notice 
my vis-a-vis until I met her in the middle of the 
set. I was then first attracted by the vision of 
a lady's hand holding a bouquet, coming doion 
to me, and on raising my eyes I almost started, 
for the owner of the hand stood before me, at 
least half a foot taller than myself, and some 
few years younger. She was girlishly dressed 
in wliite muslin, a broad crimson sash was tied 
behind, and a wreath of white roses, worn Nor- 
ma fashion, stared all round her head. I never 
saw such a Brobdignag school-girl before : and 
to increase the grace of her appearance, she 
was most unproportionably slim. 

Struck with astonishment, I stood involuntari- 
ly still. Happily, however, I recovered self-pos- 
session, without committing myself; but when 
the figure was concluded, I could do nothing but 
gaze upon the stranger, who I soon found was 
the bride. I looked up to her with grateful ad- 
miration ; for she made me feel comfortable : 
satisfied with myself on the score of height. I 
was immediately conscious of a large acquisition 
of amiability ; for I had found some one so much 
taller than myself, that 1 was glad to be in her 
company. I followed her about all the evening 
with the most persevering civility, and paid her 
so much attentioi^ that my friends were quite 
surprised. Since then, whenever I am surround- 
ed by small people, and feel myself too tall, I 
think of that lady, and am comforted. 

But this is an unpardonable digression, hay- 
ing nothing to do with either Milly or her cousin, 
who, as Mrs. Trevelyan spoke, crossed the 0|>en 
ground before her window. I could not help 
observing, 

" Tbere is Svr ^a^«tcft ^«W\tvs, V\\Xv M\\\x •. 
how weW iViey XooVl Xo^exYiwX \ i\m»?x >n\^ 
his cboioe ViaA (aWeia xxi^ii V^t.^^ 
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* " It is better as it is — much better ; and Milly 
thinks so herself now.'* 

I don't know what womanly discretion came 
|o my aid, for the conversation had wonderfully 
enlightened my ignorance, and much that Had 
never before struck rae as strange, now assumed 

• a new and significant aspect. Many things be- 
. fore inexplicable in Milly's conduct, and her 
. cousin's, now appeared clear : I perceived, as 

if by instinct, that in his selfish, unsubdued love 

for her, lay the secret of his indifierence to his 
' wife ; that the consciousness of his treachery to 

lK)th had kept him silent upon the subject of her 
' residence at Mowbray, and that misery lay like 

a ffulf at their feet. 

What Milly's feelings were I could not ascer- 
. tain : at times I fancied that she was as indif- 

• ferent to her cousin as he was to his bride ; but 
then again some trifling occurrence seemed to 
disclose the secret of her heart, and showed his 
image there. 

The dawning of these thoughts made me si- 
lent and uneasy, and I gladly embraced Mrs. 
Trevelyan's suggestion of a headache, to retire 
into my own room. I was far too young to see 
the full extent of the shame and sorrow which 
must follow the indulgence of the feelings I sus- 
pected ; but I knew enough of the world to make 
me shudder with vague apprehension. More- 
over, I loved Milly, and disliked her handsome 
and fascinating cousin; and I could not bear to 
think of evil befalling one so gentle and beauti- 
ful, from a man so unworthy of her regard. 

These fears and fancies soon made my stay at 
jVIowbray very irksome, and before I had l>een 
there three weeks I heartily wished myself at 
home; but my mother had promised Lady 
Mowbray that I should remain with her two or 
three months, and her ladyship would not re- 
lease me. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

All the wedding visits were now made and 
returned, and parties followed each other in 
rapid succession : night after night we were 
out; and I, who, like ail young people, abomi- 
tiated great dinners, was condemned by my 
hostess to go through the weary routine of a set 
of country feasts. 

I do think, after many years' experience of 
the various* lesser misenes of life, that a reg- 
ular dinner party is the most wearisome of all ; 
especially in the country. The same dishes, the 
same people, the same dresses, the same stupidity, 
and the very same small talk, over and over 
again; the only change being in the name of 
your host and hostess, and the crest upon your 
fork. 

Oh, these dreary dinners! Why can't En- 
glish people, when they want to be particularly 
eracious, choose some other way of showing 
their intention, than by asking their friends to 
assemble at a long table, where they look for- 
mal, talk their heaviest, and eat and drink un- 
usually. In no other country under heaven is 
eating and drinktog made so grave and cere- 
monious a business of as here. In England din- 
ner is an institution : men can't go to a funeral, 
propose a revolutioa, support a charity, or change 
« ireswjr cierjf, without a dinner. 



Milly and I detested these tiresome, never- 
ending feasts ; but Lady Mowbray never seem- 
ed to weary of them, nor of their solemn and 
inane pomp. As the bride, she was of course 
** the cynosure of neighboring eyes," and she re- 
ceived the homage paid her with a calm com- 
placency that provoked me ; for I knew how hol- 
low was the idol which these hospitable people 
worshiped. She had thrown aside her early and 
oldest Iriends for these new ones, because the lat- 
ter were a few degrees higher in the social scale ; 
and it needed no prophet to foretell that they 
would in turn be given up, when the London 
season opened a more brilliant field for the ex- 
ercise of her ambition. 

Ah, Lady Mowbray! You certainly were 
wife to the owner of one of the oldest baronet- 
cies in the land, with the jewels of a duchess, 
and the blazoning of a Plantagenet; but for all 
that, no poor woman who gathered stones in 
your husband's fields but might have scorned to 
change her honest heart for yours. 

One little circumstance will illustrate her 
character. Sir Wallace, with all his faults, was 
generous and liberal ; as his mortgaged estates 
and diminished acres even yet testified, although 
fifty thousand pounds of the fortune brought to 
him by his wife had been advanced by her guar- 
dian to release them. 

One of his tenants was a gentleman farmer, 
whose ancestors had held land under the Mow- 
brays for more than three hundred years; his 
name was Henries. For the last two years — 
and for the first time in the annals of the estate 
that such a thing had happened in his family — 
Mr. Henry Herries was behindhand with hia 
rent. He wrote to his landlord requesting for- 
bearance, in consideratioA>f past punctuality, 
and Sir Wallace readily pMtised that he should 
not be disturbed or annoyed. 

Now it chanced that Mrs. Henry Herries was 
the daughter of a gentleman, at whose house 
Lady Mowbray, although received with distin- 
guished courtesy^, had failed in making the im« 
pression she desired ; for Mr. and Mrs. Lancas- 
ter were people of the old school, and, both hav- 
ing in their youth held appointments about court, 
were not to be imposed upon by title and maiw 
ner ; and, being also shrewd judges of charac- 
ter, they easily detected the specious insincerity 
of their guest. The bf ide, who was not deficient 
in penetration, soon discovered this; and, al- 
though to all outward seeming she appeared 
pleased with her reception at Lancaster Court, 
there rankled ever after in her mind, a bitter 
feeling of hostility to the offenders. 

About a week after this unlucky party, it came 
somehow or other to her knowledge that Mr. 
Herries was in arrear with his rent, and that his 
wife was the daughter of the obnoxious Lancas- 
ters, who had scarcely even yet forgiven their 
child for her marriage. Lady Mowbray eagerly 
seized this auspicious opportunity of revenging 
herself upon the Lancasters, and contrived to 
institute legal proceedings against the defaulter. 

One day, while Lddy Mowbray, Milly, and I 
were writing letters in the library, Mrs. Her- 
ries was announced. As neither Milly nor I 
knew any thing of the «.^^vx.^^^ ^^ ^w«%iik\ssL- 
a{|r\ned u^aX V\v^ n'vsv\ 'w^a ^ \iSK«\ \xv«^\vxw^ ^^^.^ 
aud went on d:v\x^ftvv\\^ v»\v\v \V^ ^^'^'^^n^^^ 
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out notes for a dinner and ball; while Lady 
Mowbray replaced her pen in the little gold 
inkstand, and received her visitor with unasual 
civility. 

For some tinae I was so busy in addressing 
and sealing my billets, that I paid no attention 
to the conversation goipg on beside me ; but at 
last the tremulous tones of Mrs. Herries's voice 
attracted my attention, and I looked up. She 
was sitting close to Lady Mowbray, tears were 
standing in her deep blue eyes, and her accents 
were low and hurried; her hands lay clasped 
upon her knee, and her face was flushed to crim- 
son. Our hostess was as calm, smiling, and 
courteous as ever; her countenance showed no 
trace of sympathy or emotion. Just as I looked 
up she was saying, 

*^Do not agitate yourself: pray do not. I 
have no doubt Mr. Herries will be able to meet 
this trifling demand without any inconvenience." 

*^ Indeed, it is impossible at present. I did 
hope that I had already sufficiently explained 
why, to your ladyship." 

*'Yes, yes, you fancy so; but I know how 
apt people are to noagnify evils ; and I dare say 
it is only necessary that Mr. Herries should 
speak to his banker, to set the whole matter 
quite right again. He would be vexed, I am 
sure, to see you annoy yourself about such a mere 
haffatelJe." 

Mrs. Herries looked with surprise in the face 
of the speaker. The bland smiling countenance 
belied the affectation of sympathy, and both 
words and tones were those of heartless mock- 
ery. She sighed deeply,. and after a minute's 
pause, said, 

*^ May I hope that your ladyship will kindly 
use your influence \^tti Sir Wallace ? He could 
refuse you nothing jVnd for the sake of ray dear 
children, I plead to you, as no mere personal want 
or sufiering could induce me to do for myself." 

The tears which had till now hung upon her 
long eyelashes, fell silently over her hands ; and, 
although her grief was deep and bitter, yet the 
simple dignity of her manner never forsook her. 

" Florence," said her ladyship, not replying to 
the petitioner's request, **ring for luncheon: 
Mrs. Herries seems quite exhausted ; and throw 
open that window, the air is too oppressive." 

^^ Yes, yes," I said, hastily obeying her direc- 
tions; "only pray. Lady Mowbray, attend to 
Mrs. Herries : she asked you something." 

" Indeed ! I beg your pardon, Mrs. Herries : 
but I am so heedless." 

Heartless, I thought would have been a bet- 
ter word, but our visitor said, 

'* I only asked you, for my children's sake, to 
use your influence with Sir Wallace to prevail 
upon him to allow us a few weeks' delay, in pay- 
ing the large amount of rent we are unhappily 
in arrear. I have told your ladyship how ill Mr. 
Herries is, and that he is unable to leave his 
room * indeed, there is danger to his life if be 
should be now harassed with such distressing 
business. If Sir Wallace proceeds to extremities, 
be certainly must be a heavy loser, as much of 
the stock upon the farm belongs to my father, 
who lends it to Mr. Herries. The Herries family 
iAave been exempJary ten&nts of the Mowbray 
estates for two hundred ye&rSf and have never, 
during that long space of time, caused the loss 



" This is a plain statement for a man of bnsi- 
ness, and such as I should make to Sir Wallace. 
But to you. Lady Mowbray, a younff, happy 
bride, I would plead my children. We are n 
your power; for Sir Wallace could not resist 
any petition offered by you. By the exercise of 
your influence now, the ruin which threatens «s 
may be averted, your husband's interests pro- 
tected, and an act of Christian charity performed. 
Dear lady 1 you will not, for want of one word 
of yours, doom us all to misery ?" 

" Will not Mr. Lancaster assist yon ?" asked 
the sweet, unmoved voice of Lady Mowbray. 

"My fiiither and mother left England three 
days since ; and if Sir Wallace proceeds in the 
course be has commenced, before I could hear 
from them enough will have been done to dis« 
ffrace my hnsbaml's name, and destroy his credit 
forever." 

" I am very sorry, Mrs. Herries, but when I 
married, I resolved never — " 

" Oh, do not conclude ! for mercy's sake, do 
not say what is on your lips ! — Do not say that 
you have resolved never to help the unfortunate. 
Do not say you have resolved never to interpose 
between your husband's ill advisers and his 
own honor. Oh, Lady Mowbray, do not sav 
this!" ^ 

" No, indeed ; for I do not mean it. You are 
very eloquent, Mrs. Herries; and, forgive me 
if I say so, conjure up phantoms for the pleasure 
of showing us how gracefuljy you can do battle 
with them. 

" You quite misunderstood what I was about 
to say. It was, that when I married, I resolved 
never to interfere in business aflairs connected 
with estates, which are unhappily known to be 
heavily encumbered. But altboagh I deter- 
mined to avoid this, I did not intend to refuse 
myself the pleasure of assisting the poor, nor 
obtaining mercy for an unfortunate or needy 
tenant. 

" 1 do not, however, see how your case comes 
within my province. It is a very large sura for 
Sir Wallace to lose, and I have no doubt that 
he well considered the steps he has taken, be- 
fore he took them. His lawyer and steward 
are fitter people to speak to him upon the sub- 
ject than myself: besides, in the present rela- 
tive }X)$ition of our afliairs, it would be scarcely 
delicate in me to ask a favor connected with 
money matters." 

"But in a case of life or death, surely a 
scruple of delicacy will give way ! Your lady- ' 
ship is every thing with Sir Wallace. Oh ! do 
not send me away without a promise that you 
will do something in our favor. You say that 
you anticipate pleasure from obtaining mercy 
for your poor tenants ; where can you find one 
more wretched than myself? Oh, Lady Mow* 
bray 1 as you are a woman and a wife, do not 
let me sue to you in vain," and soraethin? of 
indignation mingled with the tearful voice of the 
petitioner. 

My heart swelled till it threatened to choke 
me. I dared not speak, for I felt words of an- 
ger rising so fast to my lips, that to open them 
would have been dangerous ; but my eyes flash- 
ed, and as their glare fell upon Lajy Mowbray 
she read my tV\ou«\vX%. 

She seemed cowsc\o\is \YvaX. s\v^ "v^cs wox ^\^* 
1 playing her d\spot»\.uon. Va xYa mo^x Vd\o\«^^ 
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light, nor saying and doing what would look 
best in the eyes of the world, where she was so 
anxious to shine. She knew, also, that I was 
imprudent and fearless, held in awe by no mere 
rank or dignity ; and had discovered that I was 
not to be bribed by smiles or compliments-; that 
I had a habit of speaking plain truths ; and, 
moreover, had no great love for her. Alto- 
gether, I was not just the person before whom 
she would wish to appear hard-hearted ; so she 
said, with a smile, 

" You need not look so like a Medusa, Flory, 
nor put me in bodily fear, by the lightning of 
those great eyes. Vm not going to do any 
thing so detestable as you imagine. 

"I am very sorry, Mrs. Herries, that you 
should have applied to me, because, to do as you 
wish, I must break a resolution which 1 made 
upon the advice of very old friends. Besides, I 
think Sir Wallace would have been the fittest 
person for you to have spoken to. Still, if you 
will come with me into my dressing-room for a 
few minutes, we will talk the matter over, and 
if I can help you, consistently with my duty to 
myself, I will." 

Poor Mrs. Herries ! how joyfully and full of 
hope she rose to follow her hostess ; believing 
that, as she could do so much, she would. It 
would be a question worth askin^r, especially if 
there were any chance of obtainmg a true an- 
swer, how often the will and the power to do 
good go together. 

As soon as they were ^one, Milly raised her 
head from the blank writmg-paper, over which 
she had kept it bowed durmg the conversation 
which had just passed, and said, with an intens- 
ity of tone I could not have expected from one 
usually unimpassioned, 

*^ God forgive me, Florence, but I almost hate 
my oousin^s wife 1" 

Now, if I had been a good girl, I should 
have said — ^^ I hope not, Milly : such a feeling 
is very wicked, highly improper," &c. And if 
I had been a wise one, I should have said, *' Non- 
sense : nobody is worth hating, and it is a very 
troublesome thing to keep up hatred consistent- 
ly." But I was neither ; so I simply said, 

" Almost ! I do quite." 

Milly stared, as much as any one so occupied 
i#ith her own feelings could, saying, 

"I thought you were friends." 

"No; we never were, and never shall be. 
She took it into her head to get up a fancy for 
me while she was at Ingerdyne, for some rea- 
son which I have not yet discovered, and I came 
here in obedience to her invitation and my 
mother's wish. But I disliked her from the 
veryHrst, and should have returned home long 
ago, if I had not found you here." 

" Thank jou, Florence. I am glad you have 
told me thi^; for you have often puzzled me. 
At times I have doubted your sincerity; for to 
feel as you speak, and to admire Lady Mowbray, 
appear to me inconsistent." 

" Quite. No one can love candor and gener- 
osity, and love her ladyship too. The one feel- 
ing must destroy the other." 

" Poor Wallace ! He will rue this marriage 

bitterly, I fear. He who is so proud, and noble, 

and generous. What could have possessed him 

U> choose aaoh a wife ! Better far to have shut 

qp tbia great boaao and gone upon the Continent 



for years, than to have tied himself for life to 
such a woman." 

" So most rational people would think ; but 
you and I, Milly, are not rational people." 

" No ; so it appears. I hope Lady Mowbraf 
is not deceiving that poor Mrs. 'Herries by 
making her believe that she will serve her, wheii 
I am sure she has no intention of doing any such 
thing. 

"I can not understand her behavior to-day at 
all. I thought she seemed pleased with Mrs. 
Herries when she met her at Lancaster Court; 
and to-day it is not difficult to see that, for some 
reason or other, she detests her. I can not maka 
it out." 

" As I have had the advantage of a month's 
longer acquaintance with her ladyship than yoa 
have, I can understand it all very well. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster, being half a cen- 
tury in advance of the rest of the people about 
here, read Lady Mowbray's character at a 
glance — it is one, I suppose, they have been ac* 
customed to in the world of a court — and their 
knowledge did not increase their admiration. 
But as her ladyship is no simpleton, whatever 
else she may be, sne soon discovered their ap- 
preciation of her sweet smiles and honeyed flat* 
tery; and in proportion as she perceived tha$ 
they knew her, she retorted by detesting them. 

** Now, they are quite out of her sphere of 
mischief, and she is aware of it ; but Mrs. 
Herries, their daughter, is in her }X)wer, and at 
her mercy. Voila I the solution of the riddle." 

" Can she be so mean ?" 

"Wait and see; meanwhile, say nothing. 
She is not omnipotent, though she is dangerous ; 
and even if she plays this poor lady false, yoa 
can counterplot : speak to y Ar cousin yourself| 
and get your mother to do s^oo." 

" Mamma will not interfere between Wallace 
and his wife ; and he refused a request made tq 
him yesterday, because he said he had promised 
Lady Mowbray not to concede the point to any 
one : so there is little hope for Mrs. Herries 
from us." 

"Nonsense, Milly, tryf At the worst he 
can but say No ; and if you manage properly, 
he will not say that. If he distresses those peo* 
pie, who are (for I heard him say so at Lancas- 
ter) the oldest tenants upon the estate, he will 
:e himself thought unpopular in the county* 
^ell him that : no man likes to be unpopular ; 
and if you are clever, you will save him, which 
I don't care about — and Mrs. Herries, which { 
do." 

" Hark ! what voices are those ?" said MiUy ; 
" surely Mrs. Herries can not be going so soon ?'* 

We both rose and went to the window. Under 
the portico stood Lady Mowbray and her guest ; 
they were parting, and as they shook hands, tha 
latter said, 

" I may hope, then ?" 

"Certainly. I will make all the necessarjr 
inquiries, and, if I can serve you with propriety, 
I will." 

"Have we wronged her, Florence?" asked 
Milly, as we watched her ladyship descend tha 
steps, and walk out into the grounds : " surely 
she means well now *{" 

t\ie evjLt, «LTv^\ixcaJK.\\. \a \>aft Vcj^^ -^V^x^ >*^ 
ttutli in Viat. 
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" But come, let us po out : we promised to 
ride to-day to Morlev with that music for Jane 
AudJey, and we shall only just have time if we 
set off now. I'll ring the bell^ and order Ste- 
phen to bring the horses." 

The expedition we were now contemplating 
•had been undertaken to oblige oar hostess, who 
was playing popularity with the owners of Mor- 
ley Park, and had got some new son^s from 
town expressly for the favorite daughter. No 
one was now staying at Mowbray but myself 
and two gentlemen, who were out shooting 
vrith Sir Wallace ; consequently we were to go 
nloae, escorted only by a groom. 



CHAPTER XX. 

It was half-past four o'clock when we left 
Morley on our return home, which was eight 
miles distant. It was about the middle of a 
singularly fine October, and although the early 
day \v.\A been as hot and clear as midsummer, 
the air bad now become heavy and close. 

Between us and Mowbray lay a wide extent 
of flat country, unvaried by a single hill, and 
only partially covered with vecetation : here 
and there clumps of trees relieved the monotony 
of larrre open tracts of waste land ; but there 
was scarcely a house along the road. 

It was a very cheerless landscape at any time, 
especially in the bleak winter. Just as we 
reached the border of this dreary piece of coun- 
try, the »ky, which had been overcast for some 
time, began to darken portentously, and the 
wind to blow ^' flash;" while the atmosphere 
became denser ^d oppressive, and the dust 
every now^ and tlA rose before us, as if caught 
up by a whirlwinuT 

" We shall have rain," said Milly, looking up 
at the leaden clouds. • 

" More likely thunder : the air is suffocating ; 
and see how low the birds fly, and how uneasy 
our horses are. Will yours stand a storm, Milly ? 
I never was out in one with Sancho ; but I don't 
think he likes it." 

As I spoke, a broad yellow sheet of light 
seemed to open the heavens before us from sky 
to earth, and a low muttered roll of thunder 
broke menacingly upon our ears. The horses 
started and plunged ) but I had«been upon my 

fuard, and the tightened curb told Sancho that 
was on the alert. As soon as he became quiet, 
I cast a look at Milly ; she was pale as marble. 
" What shall we do, Florence ? We shall be 
killed if the storm lasts. Oh, do let us go 
back !" 

" I wish we could ; but I think we have left 
the most dangerous part of our journey behind, 
on account of the trees. What is the best thing 
to do, Stephen ?" 

"Go on, Miss, I think : we're only six miles 
How from home, and with your weight the horses 
ought to do that in less than half an hour. I 
can keep alongside Miss Milly, ready to help 
her if she gets frightened, if you think you can 
manage your horse. Miss." 

'•'•Do, Stephen. I think I can hold Sancho : 

Bi any rate Vm more used to him than Miss 

MiJiy h to her horse, and you can not help us 

IJeaned forward, patted Sancho's neok, talked 



I to him, and tried to coax him into amiability; Imt 
it would not do: his ears were laid back, and he 
bent his head low, almost pulling the reins oat of 
my hand ; he stamped impatiently, and uttered a j 
low, anjgiT neigh, seeming altogether disposed/' 
for mischief. 

*'I hope you're not timorous, Miss,'' said 
Stephen ; '^ for your horse don't look particuhir 
steady." 

Before I could reply, we were wrapped, as h 
were, in fire : and a tremendous peal of thunder, 
as if a Imndred loads of stones had been upset 
upon a hollow floor above us, reverberated over 
our heads. 

Sancho suddenly sprang forward with a bound, 
then stood still, trembling violently ; and before 
I could well resettle myself in my saddle, he was 
off at full speed, the bit between his teeth, and 
his ears laid close to his small, sleek head. 

About a mile on the road, a cart-way crossed 
it at right angles ; the turning to the left leading 
over a dangerous country broken by chalk-pits 
and lime-kilns. As we neared it, I observed 
with consternation that Sancho bore so strongly 
to that side, as to make it more than probable be 
would rush down the first opening he came to 
on the left ; which must take me into dangers I 
shucfdered to think of. 

With all my strength, I tried to stop, or guide 
him ; but the curb was unheeded. I tum^ my 
head to see if Stephen and Milly were near, bat 
I was alone : no horse in the Mowbray stables 
could keep up with my fleet thorough-bred steed, 
going, as he was now, at racing speed. 

Night seemed to have closed in prematurely, 
and the road was only visible by the frequent 
and vivid lightning. The large, heavy drops of 
the thunder-shower began to fall, and before 
long a perfect torrent of rain poured from the 
sky, drenching my light summer habit through 
and through. Sancho, however, heeded it not, 
never even shaking his head as the water del- 
uged it. In vain I tried, with all the strength 
of terror, to stay his frantic course ; my em>rt 
only seemed to enrage him, and at last I had no 
resource, but to keep my seat, and be prepared 
for the worst. 

As I had foreseen, no sooner did the road to 
the left, turning off across the chalk land, present 
itself, than my horse swept round the comer like 
an affrighted bird, and rushed onward with un- 
abated speed. My heart was chilled with fear, 
as the flashes of lightning disclosed the rugged 
surface of the wild and dangerous country 1 was 
crossing. I was on the point of freeing my foot 
from the stirrup, and my knee from the pommel, 
and throwing myself off; but the remembrance 
of my father's precept, "always to keep my 
saddle, as long as my horse kept his feet,'' pre- 
served me from that desperate rashness, and^ 
fortunately for me, 1 held on. 

At the pace we had come, we had soon left 
Morley at least five miles to the right, and in a 
straight course should have been nearly at home 
by this; but at least three miles had been taken 
over this wild open country, so that I could not 
form any precise idea of the locality I was in. 

Notwithstanding the rain, the storm did not 
abate : every now and then the sky opened be- 
fore \is \ike vast dooxa ^wu^ Wck \x\kO\v «k world 
of ftre, and eacVv tvrae ^aucYko vax^y^^ \^'^ %^tck!^ 
piteo\iB XLeVg;\i, wid txisYvftd. «a «a VL V^^^v>Jsx \3»» 
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ror. Once or twice I fancied that he answered 
to my voice, hy proceeding at a less furious pace : 
but before I could take advantage of it, a roll ot 
thunder or a flash of lightning drove him forward 
again with the headlong speed of madness. 

We had just passed a small patch of heath, 
when Sanoho sprang a covey of partridges, which 
appeared to have sought shelter on its outskirts ; 
the whirring noise of tneir flight caused him sud- 
denly to swerve to the left, and abandon the road, 
for the Common. Behind and before me, above 
and below, the whole firmament seemed (o be 
on fire. 

How I retained sufficient presence of mind 
not to scream, 1 can not tell ; for death appeared 
so inevitable, that I had given up all hope of 
escape. I was now reaping the benefit of my 
father's lessons, before whom I should not have 
dared to scream, had I been falling down a 
precipice. 

My head, however, was growing giddy (my 
heart had long been sick), and I felt that I oould 
not much longer keep my seat. I was not 
fainting, for I was perfectly conscious; but all 
muscular power seeptied deserting me : my hands 
and feet became cold and nerveless, and I felt 
that a leap, a swerve, or a start of Sancho would 
throw me ofi". 

Just then, a wide black space, which a flash 
tff lightning showed to be a heavy piece of fal- 
low land, opened before us. In a moment, as 
if by a miracle, new strength animated my 
frame, and using my whip for the first time, I 
urged forward the half-frantic horse upon the 
heavy clay soil. 

For a little while his courage and fright bore 
him on ; but very soon, his speed slackened, his 
breath labored, and I had him again at com- 
mand. Still my position was very little im- 
proved, for there I was alone, with a half- wearied 
horse, in a strange place, not knowing the coun- 
try, the sky as dark as midnight, and the rain 
coming down like a deluge. 

In the midst of my perplexity, I heard the 
welcome sound of a man's voice calling in his 
dogs ; and looking eagerly to the quarter whence 
it came, I saw a figure advancing toward me. 
With a joyful exclamation, I haileahis approach, 
reining in Sancho easily, as I did so; and in a 
very lew minutes, one of the Mowbray keepers 
came up. 

'' Oh ! Miss Sackville, is it you ?" and, " Oh ! 
Davison, is it you?" were our mutual greetings. 
I now found that my peregrinations had 
brought me much nearer home than I imagined: 
Mowbray being only a mile and a half from the 
fallow field which had done me such good service. 

" You'd better not attempt riding on, until the 
storm is abated. Miss Sackville; so if you'll wait 
in that cottage yonder, and rest, I will go for- 
ward to Mowbray and say that you're safe. 
You had better keep on this heavy land till we 
reach the cottage ; for your horse is not cowed 
enough yet to go quietly on turf." 

I readily followed this sensible advice : indeed, 
I was passive; for now that my terror was 
over, I felt helpless, and thankfully accepted the 
keeper's ofler to lead my horse. When we ar- 
rived at the cottage, I was lifted out of the sad- 
dle, so powerless that the people were obliged 
to carry me in; nor was it for some hoars alter, 
that my uuud Hrength returned. 



As he bad suggested, Davison went on to 
Mowbray, and in an hour the rattle of wheels 
along the road (which I had overlooked in my 
flight) announced the approach of the carriage. 

In a few minutes Sir Wallace and the house- 
keeper from Mowbray made their appearance ; 
the latter having wisely brought a warm wrap- 
ping dress, to relieve me from the weight of my 
rain-soaked habit. When this change of attire 
had been eflected, leaving a groom to follow 
with Sancho, we entered the carriage and drove 
home. 

The storm had lulled, and the air was light 
again, the darkness having almost vanished with 
the tempest : but the twilight magnified the hor- 
rors of the country I had so recently passed over, 
and I shuddered. 

" You have taken cold, miss," said the thought- 
ful housekeeper, drawing a cloak carelully 
round me. 

"You're not going to play coward now all the 
danger's over ?" said Sir Wallace. 

No one said, "Thank God I Florence, for 
your escape," or bade me lift up ray heart in 
gratitude to Heaven. But who ever did among 
those I lived with then ? 

After a night's sleep all was forgotten ; and 
I joined the oreakfast-table next day as cheer- 
folly as the rest. 

Three days after this adventure, Sir Wallace 
and Lady Mowbray, Milly and myself, were to-- 

f ether in the library previous to going out to 
inner, when a note was brought to the former, 
with a request for an immediate reply. He 
opened it, and after reading a few words, ex- 
claimed : 

"I wish to God, Agnes, I had not yielded 
to your representations abqjk those Herrieses. 
Here is a note sent by the map in possession, 
saying that Henries is dying, and that the surgeon 
asserts the attack is caused whoUy by the shock 
of my proceedings. 

" 1 shall be the scorn of the whole county : 
and I deserve it, to have been led like a blind 
fool into taking such a step. Why, the man and 
his family have paid mine enough to buy their 
farm five times over. A distress for two years* 
rent I my God ! Lady Mowbray, you have made 
a pretty fool of me." 

And as he spoke he paced the room in a fury. 
Lady Mowbray's face turned from red to white, 
leaving it at last of an ashy paleness. 

" Dying I Mr. Herries dying 1 and a distress 
in the house. Oh, Wallace, you can not have 
done this cruel thing !" cried ^illy. 

" I have, Milly : to my shame be it spoken, I 
have." 

*' And you promised !" she said, turning round 
indignantly to Lady Mowbray. 

"What? — what did you promise, Agnes? 
Tell me : I am in no mood to be trifled with. 
What did yon promise?" exclaimed Sir Wallace, 
passionately. 

"Nothing that I have not performed," she 
answered, coolly. 

"Oh I Lady Mowbray!" cried Milly, "how 
can you say so? Did I not hear you pledge 
your word to Mrs. Herries to investigate the 
matter^ atvd xVi^n *«r?^ \kKi M ^w^l ^'ixiS.^'^ ^co^ 
have yow ^oti^ ao*^"*"* ^ 
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"Whatever I saw fit to promise Mrs. Her- 
ries I have of coarse performed. But I will not 
be questioned in my own house, Mi^s Trevelyan, 
by any dependent of my husband's. It is a very 
lubecoming return for our charity, I think.'' 

Milly's dark eyes literally flashed fire at these 
'words, and she seemed about to speak ; but her 
resolution faQed, and she covered her face with 
her hands, and burst into tears. 

Sir Wallace started} and made a hasty step 
forward to his cousin; then suddenly stopped. 
His whole frame shook with emotion, and the 
expression of his handsome countenance was 
changed to that of a man writhing with passion. 
His words came thick and last, almost choking 
his utterance, and his lips w^re white and quiv- 
ering. 

"Unsay those words Agnes! or, by Heaven, 
foa shall wish befiore long, that you had pever 
married mel You are going t'oo far. You 
taunt me in private, you come between me and 
my friends in public, you tamper with my name, 
and sport with my honor. But you shall do no 
more. 

" You shall not drive from my house those who 
have been it^ inmates for years: those whose 
presence hallows it, and whose virtues might 
render it a Paradise. In this house, Milly and 
her mother are no more dependents than your- 
self. Your hold your place here as my wife, 
they hold it by a title older still — ^the promise 
of my dead father; and while one stone upon 
another remains to me of it, here they shall 
•tay." 

Lady Mowbray was silent : she was evidetitly 
gathering her powers for the conflict she had 
provoked ; but, just as her lips opened to reply, 
a servant entered. ^ 

" The man who brought that note from Mr. 
Herries's, sir, sends his duty and desires me to 
ask if there is any answer, for he was ordered to 
lose no time." 

" In a minute I will ring." 

The man vanished, and Sir Wallace turned to 
his wife. All trace of passion was gone ; but his 
tones were bard and bitter, as he said, 

" I will not believe that you have intentionally 
deoeived Mrs. Herries and myself, nor made a 
promise which you intended from the first to 
break. J will hope that circumstances have 
occurred, or some accident has happened — ^any 
thing, but that you have been guilty of willful 
deception. Still, some promise was made, and it 
must be kept. I have gone on with these le^^al 
proceedings in ignorance of it ; but I am in ig- 
norance no longer, and whatever pledge you, 
as my wife gave, I will fulfill. What did you 
promise?" 

There was that in her husband's voice, which 
left Lady Mowbray no choice but to reply, and 
afae answered scornfully — 

" It is so long since, that I have nearly for. 
gotten ; but I have no doubt, whatever it was, I 
have performed it. I am quite as tender of my 
word as you are. Sir Wallace." 

" I am glad of it ; for then you will see the ne- 
cessity of etcknowledging at once, what passed 
between yon and Mrs. Herries. Was it time for 
pajrment, or was it forgiveoesB of the claim, that 
joa promised? For God^s sake, Agnes, be 
4»adid, and let me save you and myself from the 
Mtaae and reproach which threaten us. There 



is not a landlord in the country, who would havf 
done as you have made me do. That was bad 
enough, even if there had been no promise given; 
but havinff promised, it is infamous. Did yoa 
say the debt should be forgiven ? speak Agnes." 

" Certainly not. Considering the mortgages 
which have latterly been transferred, I did not I 
know you were in circumstances to make such | 
presents." 

Sir Wallace's lip curled bitterly, and he said, 

" You do well to remind me of my bondage : 
the price paid for m^ noble mother's name. But 
I had not forgotten it, and your taunt might have 
been spared. However, it has answered one 
good purpose. It reminds me that, whatever 
else I may be, I am not so poor as I was, and 
can now afford to be generous." 

He sat down, wrote a few lines, then rang the 
bell, and said to the servant who answered it^ 

" Here, I want yon to witness this receipt; for 
I have no stamp. It is an acquittal of two years' 
rent and interest, due from Mr. Herries to me. 
Write your name here. There, now sive that 
to the messenger, and tell him to make haste 
back to the farm. Stay, I will write to the man 
in possession: I must be answerable for all 
charges of this business. There, now order the 
carriage round instantly; and my horse, for I 
shall ride." 

A frown of baffled malice and mortification 
contracted the brow of Lady Mowbray as her 
husband left the room, but she did not speak; 
except to desire that her maid should take Sir 
Wallace's place in the carriage, as she might 
require her services at Morley. This was the 
excuse she made to me ; bnt it did not deceive 
me, for I knew it was to avoid the long the a-teti 
with us on the road. 

That night, for the first time — ^but not for the 
last — I saw Sir Wallace Mowbray in a lamenta- 
ble state of intoxication ; while his wife, instead 
of screening his disgrace, made it as public as 
she could, without seeming to do so. 

All the way home she was pitying herself, and 
challenging my sympathy, while he slept in one 
corner of the carriage, and poor Milly wept 
silently in another. Oh, how I wished mvself 
at home J With all the miseries of Ingerdyne, 
my father and mother had never fallen so low as 
this. 

I had not long retired to my own room for the 
night, when a tap upon the passage door leading 
from Miliy's room to mine, aroused me from a 
reverie. I opened it, and found her leaning 
against the wall, sobbing bitterly. 

"What is the matter, Milly?" I asked, lead- 
ing her in : " You look very ill. Can I get yoa 
any thing ?" 

" No, I am not ill ; only unhappy, Florence. 
I came to-night, late as it is, to beg you not to 
say a word to mamma of Lady Mowbray's cruel 
speech to-day : it would kill her." 

" Of course not, Milly. I should not have done 
so, even if you had not desired it. But do not 
distress yourself about her : she is a false, treach- 
erous woman, unworthy the station she has man- 
aged to obtain in this house; bnt, while your 
cousin remains as firm as he was to-day, she can 
not hurt you." 

\" Bui we are Vn Yiex Tpo-^w^fex >k^ ^t% ^c\ n^vj 
poor. Mamma? a mcAtv& «lt^ %o«iTe«\^ ftv\^^\«vsx 
ior our wavdtoVje ex^ei&e&\ aja.'ii^ *m \tfi^ ^^»^ 
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sfatr requiring more than ever the comforts she 
has always been accastomed to, it woald kill her 
to leave Mowbray ; or even to suspect how we 
are looked upon. If it were not for her, I would 
leave the house to>morrow; for it has become 
hateful to me since Lady Mowbray came. Poor, 
poor Wallace !" 

"He deserves no pity; least of all yours, 
Milly ; for he has sold himself, his integrity, and 
his self-respect, for money — for the power to 
continue the extravagances he loves better than 
faith or honor. Bad as she is, he is little better. 

" The only difference is, that his impulses are 
more generous ; but the^ are Only impulses : he 
-woula never sacrifice ms own gratification to 
carry them out. Even to-day, his generosity 
to those poor Herrieses was more to mortify his 
wife, and save his own reputation, than to serve 
them. It was a noble looking deed, but will not 
bear examination." 

'^ Ah 1 Florence, you do not know him, tfd 
you judge of him from what he has seemed the 
last few months ; but I have known him almost 
from infancy, and ever. since my uncle's death he 
has been so kind, so generous to mamma." 

" And to you, Milly ?" 

A deep blush crimsoned her face for a mo- 
ment, and she looked up, with tears still standing 
in her eyes, and asked, 

" What do you mean ?" 

'^Nothing to vex you, dearest; though I am 
much mistaken if your cousin's first faith was 
pledged to his wife." 

"It matters not, Florence. Wallace was a 
free man, both in heart and word, when he gave 
his hand to her." * 

" Very likely." 

^' It is true I Do not speak so incredulously. 
Besides, were it otherwise, surely he had good 
reason for what he did. Mowbray was heavily 
encunibered." 

" Exactly ; and therefore he sacrificed you and 
himself. Was I not right, Milly, when I said 
that he loved extravagances better than faith and 
honor ?" 

" No ; and even if you were, I ought not to 
listen to you. Wallace has been a most kind 
friend to my mother, and I am worse than un- 

fratefal, to sufier any thing to be said to me to 
is disparagement. You are very kind, Florence, 
but not always right. Now, good-night : it has 
struck three." 

From this time there was a change for the 
worse at Mowbray. The indifierence of the 
baronet and his wile became more and more ap- 
parent; their quarrels more public, and their 
carelessness of each other's wishes and feelings 
more evident. 

But in this most unnatural warfare Lady 
Mowbray was the deepest aggressor. Nothing 
could exceed her cold, sneering taunts, nor the 
ingenuity with which she strove to mortify and 
annoy her husband. Milly, too, was now nearly 
always in tears : the light of her bright, happy 
smiles was quenched, and she grew pale, ner- 
vous, and miserable ; while Sir Wallace became 
irritable, negligent, and self-indulgent. In short, 
by the time Ihad been three months at Mowbray, 
it was one of the most wretched places upon 
earth. 

One thing in Lady Mowbray's conduct has 
always stnek me aa dUbolical. It was the way 



in which she plotted to throw Milly and her 
husband together. I could not then comprehend 
the cause for the unnatural cruelty and wicked- 
ness of her scheme ; but since it has become ap- 
parent, my only wonder is, that those so terriUy 
implicated did not see the snare and avoid it. 

At last, to my great joy, Christmas came, and 
I returned home. I was wild with delight, and 
danced and sang about the house as if I had 
taken leave of my senses. Home ! — dear, dear 
home I I forgot that there was any thing there 
to make me sad or fearful. I thought only of 
being under its roof again. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The day after I returned, was Christmas day : 
that most glorious festival of all the year. Ac- 
cording to custom, there was open house that day 
at Ingerdyne : whoever chose came in and claim- 
ed the old dole of bread, meat, and beer. At 
noon there was dinner for the eottagers, and in 
the evening supper and a dance. All the serv- 
ants bade their rriends, the village fiddler came 
up, the servants' hall was dressed with laurus- 
tinus and other evergreens, and the old house 
rang with merriment and glee. 

Helen and I, distributed huge pieces of cake 
and plum-pudding among the old women, for such 
of their grandchildren as had been left at home, 
and gave to each of my grandmother's ancient 
pensioners the flannel and hose she had been 
wont to bestow. All the morning long we were 
going about the village : and if the -poor people 
enjoyed the day half as much as we did, Christ- 
mas must have been a happy time to them. I 
have never spent any such since. 

But this bright season soon passed away, and 
a thousand things brought the certainty of my 
father's embarrassments home to me. At the 
lower part of the estate, all the best of the tim- 
ber had been cut down, and several great oaks, 
here and there, were still marked for felling. 
Four large pictures, which had been in the fam- 
ily for years, and upon which my grandfather 
prided himself — chefs d'cBuvre of some of the best 
of the old Flemish masters — ^were gone ; as the 
servants said, to be cleaned. 

Worse than all, a beautiful inlaid cabinet, full 
of exquisite miniatures, richly framed, and con- 
taining a costly and rare old tea-service of chased 
Venetian silver, which had been presented to 
one of our ancestors by a foreign sovereign, in 
memory of some great service he had rendered 
to him, was gone also. 

These indications of the coming storm made 
me very wretched ; but as neither my father nor 
mother spoke to me upon the subject, I, coward- 
like, dreaded the reply too much to volunteer 
any inquiry. 

While I had been at Mowbray, our nearest 
neighbor and oldest friend, Mr. Comberton cf 
Aston, had died, and all his family were gone 
abroad. General Vaughton and Mary were in 
Scotland, and my father had contrived, in some 
way or other, to quarrel with almost every one 
else ; so that when, about a week after Christ- 
mas, he returned to London — ^CK«Ck.'"^^\Oew^X"5fi»^ 
not appear «a VX Vkft <iwj\^ ti5cw««iX\!i»sia^&. V^x ^i 
monxYi Xo^eXYiAt— mi m<Q^\i«t>VLt^«l.,«fi^^v^^i«* 
alone. 
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By this time my sister had become more of a 
companion to me than formerly; and if she 
could have conquered her extreme fear of rid- 
ing, we should have had many pleasant hours 
together. 

She was still exactly what she had been as a 
child : fair, beautiful, and thoughtless ; fond of 
admiration, and eager for pleasure; with a lively 
fancy and a careless tongue, alternately caress- 
ing and sarcastic. . Her mood was ever chang- 
ing ; but she was charming and graceful in all. 
The entire love of her heart was divided between 
my mother and herself. Sometimes I fancied 
she had taken up an affection for a playful kit- 
ten or a very mischievous puppy; but, on the 
whole, she loved no one but her mother and her- 
self. 

There could scarcely be a greater contrast 
between any two sisters, than between Helen 
and me. I was very tall and slight, with dark 
complexion, brown eyes and hair ; which last, I 
wore in a fashion not common then, although it 
has become so since — ^1 mean bound round my 
head, and plaited into a roll behind. In disposi- 
; tion I was proud, enthusiastic, and self-depend- 
ent ; full of love for all who would love me, and 
sensitive to a degree which, if it had been dis- 
played, would have made me ridiculous. I was 
passionate in temper, romantic in ideas, and acted 
i upon impulses which, though mostly generous 
and unselfish, were yet wild and ill-regulated ; 
capable of any self-sacrifice, for the sake of those 
I fancied thrown upon my generosity, but griev- 
ously undiiiciplined and ungoverned; without 
religious training or principle, and only my own 
vague ideas, and proud instincts as to right and 
wrong, to guide me. 

Helen was the reverse of all this. She was of 
middle stature, fair, with blue eyes and rich au- 
burn hair, which hung about her graceful little 
head in ringlets. Her arms, neck, and brow 
were white as a snow-drift ; her manner was by 
turns that of an empress or a child. Selfish and 
exacting, she had no sympathy or care except 
for her own griefs and joys, yet she claimed from 
others an undue share of both. Easily alarmed, 
but fond of power; eager for flattery, though too 
clever to be credulous, she was wild and way- 
ward as a humming-bird, and almost as winning 
and lovely; with a voice, every tone of which 
was music, and a figure, every movement of 
which was grace. Such was Helen, the pet and 
the beauty ; and such was I. 

Still, opposite as were our natures, we kept 
tolerably good friends ; for the follies of child- 
hood were passed ; and though Helen sometimes 
feigned to quiz me for the brogue which she pre- 
tended to detect, I was too old now to be visibly 
annoyed, or to care very much about it. Be- 
sides, she came to me in all her dilenmias, of 
which she contrived to get into a multitude, and 
kept me so continually employed in her service, 
that I could not but love, as much as she would 
let me, the bright and beautiful creature who 
appeared to rely so constantly upon me. 

There must certainly be something peculiar 

about me, for ever since I can remember, all 

sorts of people have come tome to get them out 

of their scrapes: those who never cared an atom 

^out me at other times, on such occasions have 

seemed to idolize me. So much for self-interest. 

dt was during this summer that I leaxncd to 



love Ingerdyne so dearly. As if I knew that I. 
was soon to leave them, every tree and flower, 
glade and .hedge-row about the place, became 
invested with a new and mysterious attraction; 
and the branch of the old box-tree, of which 1 
had been so fond as a child, was daily more dearly 
cherished. 

Oh, what a sweet spot it was, upon which this 
box-tree ^rew and looked 1 Beneath, lay the 
deep, dark moat, with its sombre and still water, 
on whose surface, paved with their broad green 
leaves, rose, like silver thrones, the cups of the 
regal water-lily— each one to my fancy the home 
of some beautiful Undine. 

All around, like a young forest, towered the. 
forms of the wych-elm and mountain-pine; 
around them, chnging lovingly half-way up, 
grew myriads of wild hops, which, after they 
had reached the height of many feet, as if actu- 
ated by one coquettish impulse, all flung them- 
selves from the trees, and by the aid of a faithfbl 
tendril which here and there clung to a drooping, 
bough, mingled their leaves and snake-like heads 
into a rich canopy above; through whose fes- 
toons of foliage you could catch stray glimpses 
of the blue vault beyond. 

The floor of this bower was carpeted with ivy, 
which crept down to the very edge of the moat, . 
and wound caressingly about the stems of the 
stalely water-plants. In the summer, rain never 
appeared to penetrate here : pour as it would 
ouside, here was always a dry and safe retreat. , 
It was pleasant to sit and listen to the drops pat- 
tering upon the embowered roof over head; and 
watch them dancing upon the surface of the 
moat, sweeping the water ev^ry now and then 
in tiny waves over the calm lilies. 

No place has ever been so dear to me as that 
quiet bower ; and often when I have felt sad and 
lonely in the noisy world of London, or sickened 
by the flattering courtesies of popularity, my 
heart has flown back, like the bird to her*nest, 
to that lonely branch, hanging over the quiet 
country moat, miles, miles away. 

Helen never liked this retreat, and used to ridi- 
cule me unmercifully for my romantic love of the 
"Aquatic Bower," as she called it; but I took 
no heed :• no one ever lived who could laugh meN 
out of liking any thing or creature that I really j 
loved. — ' 



CHAPTER XXII. 

In the July of this year I received another 
most pressing invitation from Lady Mowbray to 
visit her for a few days. She was ill, she said, 
and expecting a host of people from town, whom 
she wanted help to entertain. My father hap- 
pened to be with us at the time, and insisted 
upon my accepting the invitation; therefore, al- 
though bitterly against my will, I consented to 
go. 

Lady Mowbray^s letter contained an inclos- 
ure to my mother, requesting that she and Helen 
would go to an archery meeting there on the 
30th, stay for the ball at night, and accompany 
the guests to the races at Martley the day after. 

Laidy M-oNvbtav eu\xea.\.ed my moiiier to forget 
Helen's a^re, wvd ^vxtt^t \vet \o co\x\t^?^«.Y^tv^^^ 
there wou\A be mau>j a-taotv^ Vhe y'<^a>j v\\x\\.^ ^& 
yoang, and uo\. \ia\i so aXUWiCvNft \ «iti^^«:;»>^^<QQk> 
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begged very hard to be allowed to go, my mo- 
ther yielded to her entreaties. 

When, upon the appointed day, I reached 
Mowbray, I found the family and visitors all 
out ; gone, the servants said, to Hartley, to look 
at a new stand on the race-conrse. 

Very well pleased with the information, which 
afforded me the prospect of a few hours' rest, I 
threw off my bonnet and shawl, took a new novel 
of .Scott's from the library table, and went out 
into the grounds in search of a shady seat. 

There was a pleasant moss-house in the 
"American garden," placed in such a position 
that the shrubberies ran up to it at right angles ; 
the seats faced opposite directions; the occu- 
pants sitting back to back, and all communica- 
tioa between the two ranges of seats was cut off 
by the trees and shrubs, which ^rew close up to 
the entrances. The house was circular, and open 
all round (except where the shrubberies came 
close to it) ; so that it was iippossible for any 
person coming from the side nearest the lake, to 
know that others were in the opposite division. 

This moss-house was a favorite seat of mine. 
It reminded me somewhat of my own bower at 
home, and I liked to sit and watch the swans and 
waterfowl sail by on the lake : so to this old seat 
I went. 

I had not sat there long, when, tired with my 
journey and the heat, I fell asleep. I might per- 
haps have slept half an hour, ere I was aroused 
by voices in the other side of the summer-house. 
One was earnest and urgent; the other soft, low, 
and tearful ; but I recognized both instantly : 
tbey were those of Sir Wallace and Milly. 

Before I was sufHciently collected to remem- 
ber my position as a listener, I heard the follow- 
ing conversation : 

^' I will not endure it imy longer, Wallace ! it 
is more than 1 can bear. My life is w(n*n away 
by these insults and taunts : I will go away." 

"And your mother?" 

"Ah! there's the misery!" replied Milly, 
with a passionate burst of tears. " She is the 
tie which binds me here. Had it not been for 
her, I would have left Mowbray — months, 
months ago." 

" Well then, Milly, be reasonable, like a good 
dear girl as you are; and bear my sweet wife's 
amiabilities with patience. She wants to drive 
you away, because she knows we all love you ; 
but she can not succeed, unless you help her." 

" Love ! God help me ! that dream is past." 

" Milly ! " exclaimed her companion, in a voice 
which sent the blood rushing to my temples, it 
was so vehement and full of passion; " Milly !" 

Apparently it startled her too, for she moved 
restlessly : but with an unaccountable infatua- 
tion — as if the words which evidently hovered 
on his lips possessed a resistless fascination, and 
must be uttered, be the consequences what they 
might — she said, " It is true. It was a dream, 
and I have awakened : pity that I did not do so 
earlier." 

" What was a dream ? and from what are you 
awakened ?" 

There was no answer. 

" If it was that I loved you — ^that I love you 
now, beyoud all that you can imagine or conceive 
^ream oa ; for it is true, I do love yon, Milly I" 

A deep groaa burst £rom the laboring heart 
of bin wretobed Usteaer. 



" And you love me, Milly ! Do not deny it j 
for it is the only consolation left mo in the wreck 
I have made of my happiness : and I need it, for 
I am very miserable." 

His voice sank as he concluded, and he thre^^ 
himself back upon the seat he had quitted, while 
Milly's sobs came deep and fast. 

" Fool ! madman that I have been ! Why did 
I ever leave this quiet happy place, for the worth- 
less extravagances which brought me so low as 
to sell myself', like a slave, for money ! 

" Oh, Milly, Milly ! four years ago, when we 
parted in this very 'oower, if you bad but for-* 
given me those hasty words I spoke in random 
H>lly, I should have been a happy man, and yoa 
an honored wife. One word then would have 
saved us both. I warned yon, but you would 
not listen. See what our mad pride has done 1" 

"Forgive me!" murmured a voice, so low 
that I could scarcely distinguish it. 

A burst of passionate self-reproach, mingled 
with frantic expressions of love, answered this 
meek exclamation ; in the midst of which, as if 
now first awakened to a sense of the crime she 
was committing, Milly repeated earnestly, 

" Do not-— do not say this 1 It is a sin for you 
to speak, and for me to hear. Go, go ! If yon 
really love me, go !" 

" Never, Milly ! until you have promised to 
accompany me. Fly with me to Italy! The 
ambition and pride of Agnes are boundless : she 
will never resign herself to the condition of a 
deserted wife; but, having once experienced the 
pleasures of rank, will eagerly obtain a divorce 
from me, to enable her to marry some greater 
man. Then, once more free, Milly, dearest- 
dearest Milly, I am yours forever ! Nothing on 
earth shall part us : for who but themselves can 
separate husband and wife ?" 

My breath almost stopped as I listened to this 
specious and passionate appeal, and heard Milly's 
agonized sobs. But at this moment I saw some 
one entering the walk by the lake, and spring- 
ing quickly from my seat, I hastened to join 
Jane Aubrey. 

My reply to her greeting was hurried and 
confused; for the conversation I. had involunta- 
rily overheard had shocked and perplexed me, so 
that I was much relieved when she proposed 
that we should go to our own rooms, to rest 
before dinner. 

" You are to have your old room. Lady Mow- 
bray asked me to take care of you, while she 
went to lie down, and refresh herself after the 
storm which has just passed over the domestic 
hemisphere. I don't wonder at her being tired ; 
the only surprise to me is, that she does not fret 
herself to deat^ with torturing others. What a 
Red Indian she would have made?" 

" What do you mean ? " 1 asked. 

" Ah ! I forgot, you know nothing about it at 
present : well, I must enlighten you. But yoa 
were here quite long enough last year, not to be 
surprised at being told that Lady Mowbray is 
wily as a diplomatist, heartless as a rich relation, 
tyrannical as a despot, and mean as a miser. 

"Now all these delightful qualities she has 
brought to bear upon her hvj&fe».tA ^xA \icyQst. 
M\Uy TteveV'ytitv. "Slo^ >wa\«iw^\\. ^^ ^^'c^^^ . 
\ is a mystery to m^. K^ ^«t W ^^"^^^ T^^^^ 
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'worn down by her lady cousin's sneers ; and at 
others, she is fnrious as a maniac. 

" I have been here six weeks *, and really, if 
it were not for the archery and the races, I 
ahoiild have gone back to Morley more than 
five weeks ago; for I am heartily tired of onr 
hostess's way of killing her friends by inches : 
and, between you and me, I think matters are 
progressing to a fincUe of some kind, which it 
may not be altogether pleasant to witness." 

" How do you mean?" I inquired. 

" I may be wrong, and I don't like to be scan- 
dalous; so I shall leave you to find it out by 
your own sagacity. Now, come, lie down upon 
the sofa, and tell me what you've been doing 
since that memorable thunderstorm. You know 
I went to Scotland the day after." 

We had not long been thus engaged, when a 
tap upon the door roused us both, and Milly en- 
tered the room. The impression of the conver- 
sation I had heard, restrained the eagerness of 
my advance, and the ardor of my greeting. 
She did not seem to observe this, however, but 
came up to me with all the frankness of old 
times, saying, 

^^Tbey told me down stairs that you were 
come, Florence, and that you were lying down ; 
but I could not help disturbing you. I am so 
glad to see you. And now i? you are really 
tired you shall lie down again, and I will stay 
and help you to dress when the bell rings. Jane, 
vou pride yourself upon your helplessness as a 
lady's maid, so you may leave Florence in my 
charge, and go and write some of those endless 
letters you always have on hand." 

** Agreed 1 only, as Florence was placed un- 
der my care by Lady Mowbray, 1 am respons- 
ible for her safety ; so don't talk her to death," 
replied Jane Aubrey, as she retired. 

From the moment of Milly's entrance, my 
eyes had been riveted upon her coontenance. 
Oh, how she was altered ! her face had lost its 
roundness and clearness, and was lengthened, 
pale, and mournful ; her eyes seemed larger than 
nefore, and looked dim and sad, encircled by 
I that livid blue tinge which tells so eloquently of 
IfjBiding health, or a sor rowi ng heart. Her hair, 
parted carelessly oh Eer pale brow, hung in 
heavy ringlets on each side of her head ; and her 
once merry smile was changed to one so faint 
and wintry, that it made my heart ache to see it. 

I am not at all addicted to the melting mood ; 
but when 1 compared the spirit-broken creature 
before me, with the blithe light-hearted girl I had 
parted from a few months before, my grief could 
not be repressed, and 1 burst into tears. 

" What is the matter, Flory ?" asked she, in 
her gentle, caressing voice. ^^And why do you 
turn away ? What has vexed you ?" 

** You, Milly ! you look so ill and changed." 

" Do 1 ?" she replied, with a wan, sickly 
smile. *' I am not ill, nor changed ; except that 
I am more unhappy than I was." 

** Indeed, indeed, Milly, your face bears wit- 
ness to it. But do not, for God's sake 1 do that 
which will make the grief you sufier now, light 
in comparison. You look so wretched that I fear 
/brj^our courage.** 
"Yoa speak very atnmgely, Florence; and 
Without right, J think. What is it you fear thai 
IsboaJddo r' retortwi MUly, ia a tone of indig- 



" Take what seems happiness now, to insnra 
misery forever." 

"Yon talk in riddles," she said, proudly, tam- 
ing away. 

" Oh, Milly dearest ! let your own heart in* 
terpret them. For your mother's sake, be 
warned in time." 

" Miss Saokville, you are using most nnwt]^ 
rantable language to me : besides that it is peiw 
fectly incomprehensible. You must excuse me 
if I be^ that such observations may cease." 

** Milly I'* I said, slowly, and standing calmly 
before her, "I was in the moss-house by the 
lake an hour ago." 

She did not speak, but she turned frightfully 
pale; and, with a sigh which sounded lilte a 
death-gasp, fell upon the Ootti from which I had 
just risen. 

*^ I was alone, dearest ! and no one shall ever 
hear from my lips what passed there. Only be 
firm and true. to yourself. I am neither very old 
nor wise, Milly ; but it does not require to be 
either, to see the misery and sin of the step 
which has been proposed to you." 

Her head sank upon the arm of the sofa, and 
she wept convulsively ; while I knelt before her, 
and took her icy hands in mine. My heart was 
breaking for her, for I dearly loved her, and my 
burning tears fell upon her fingers. She knew, 
she felt, that I was in earnest — that it was for 
her welfare I spoke — and she listened. 

But mv words wanted power: that power 
which only religion can give ; and, for any good 
they did, I might as well have been silent. I 
talked to her as one worldling to another, and 
prevailed not; for the holy principle I wonld 
have awakened in her heart, to save her, oould , 
only be aroused by the spirit of Christain Faith 
and[ self-denial : and that, alas ! was wanting. 

A very little time, a very few words, sufficed 
to make me conscious then, as I had been many 
times before, that in some great thing I was 
deficient. I knew there was a glorious light 
somewhere, and that I was in darkness. I could 
not have told where was my insufiiciency, nor in 
what it consisted ; but I knew that it did exist, 
and in all emergencies I felt it. Years after, I 
knew it well ; and mourned bitterly, as all must 
do sooner or later, the early want of that religion, 
without which all our principles, instincts, and 
impulses, are, at the best, but blind and uncer- 
tain guides. 

In this case, what might not the words of 
faithful Christian truth have eflected for Milly's 
preservation ? And bow powerless were mme 
— ardent, eager, zealous as they were ! 

For the soul's need, and in its time of peril, 
nothing can be effectual, but religion : all other 
things may be tried, with deep fervor and loving 
zeal ; but the labor will be thrown away : the 
Divine gift will only respond to a kindred voice. 

Thus it was that, although I knelt at Milly's 
knee, pouring forth the most earnest and ardent 
entreaties and remonstrances I could command, 
I felt my words were useless : she listened — as 
her gentle nature could not but do — to the yeho* 
ment language of a love which feared her dis- 
pleasure less than her sin ; but though she hetud, 
she d\d not \ieed. 

ateVy, \n des^u «i\. \iw ^imkvn^, \am\v\ ^vg^k^ 
" do BOX \)© W \>Y vYiva Vv?Jted «ad «a>&^ 
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into a gulf from which no power on earth can 
rescue you. Do not be the sacrifice to his base 
and faithless nature ! Faithless, treacherous to 
one he has vowed to loye and cherish, how can 
he be true to you ? And when he fails — as fail 
he will — then, Milly, what will become of you ? 
Cast ofif by the good, claimed as equal by those 
whom you now scorn to name ; lost to the one, 
and yet too pure for the other — oh, dearest ! what 
wUlyoudo?" 

As I said this she sprang up with a sudden 
energy, and throwing off my embrace, exclaimed, 

'* Be silent, Florence ! You torture me to 
death ! How dare you think that I shall do evil ? 
or that, if I chose to do so, your words could stay 
mo ? You are bolder than usual to speak to me 
thus." 

She walked toward the door, while I rose sor- 
rowfully, and fixed my eyes upon her retiring 
figure. On reaching the door, she paused a mo- 
ment, looked round, and with a repentant impulse 
stretched out both her hands toward me, ex- 
claiming, as I sprang Yorward to seize them, 

" I am very miserable 1" 

I threw my arms around her, and her cold 
deathlike brow fell upon my burning shoulder. 

She did not weep ; her tecurs seemed not so 
much frozen, as powerless to fall : nor did she 
resist my effort to lead her back to the sofa. For 
a few minutes 1 chafed her hands, but they re- 
mained icy as before. After a while she said, 
slowly, 

" Do not judge me hardly, Florence, neither now 
nor hereafter. I have been cruelly tried ; and if 
I sink at last, none can ever tell how I have suf- 
fered and struggled. You think me weak and 
kicked ; and sol may be, for I am no fit judge 
of myself ; but if I am, look for the cause m my 
bitter, bitter misery. You are shame-stricken 
at the love between him and myself ; but it is 
no new thing; it has grown up with us, and 
ever since I can remember, it has been so inti- 
mate a part of myself, that I never asked my 
heart when it began or ended. 

^' Four years ago he asked me to be his wife, 
and I consented. It seemed only promising a 
continuance of the affection I had felt from in- 
fancy ; for I had lived here with mamma and my 
dear uncle so long, that the idle talk of love and 
marriage had never but once enlif?htened my still 
childish imagination ; and, though I knew that I 
loved him best of all on the earth, still I did not 
know that the love he sought was of a different 
nature. 

" From this sprang all our misery \ and one 
day, upon his reproaching me with insensibility, 
some altercation arose between us, when he ut- 
tered cruel words, which I was too proud to for- 
give. What has followed, has been my own 
fault , for he warned me that if he left Mowbray 
then (he was going to London), unreconciled, his 
misery and mme would be the consequence : that 
he would forget me, and seek happiness else- 
where, and that the end would be terrible." 

" Well," she resumed, after a long pause, "he 
went ; and, when week after week brought fresh 
accounts of his reckless and almost mad career 
of dissipation and extravagance, my heart smote 
me that I was the cause. 

" But as tjzne wore on^ and he did not return, 
this feeliog changed — to one of indignation first, 
and indinbreBoe ^ I thought) afterward. And, 

E 



as there was none here either to soothe or irri- 
tate me, so it remained, until he brought home 
the wife he had chosen in my stead. 

" What I have suffered since — from her cruel- 
tVy from the reproaches of my own heart, and 
from the sight of his misery — ^you can not, and 
God grant you never may Imow ! 

" I am poor, and my mother depends on him 
for the home and comforts which alone keep her 
alive. And upon this enforced dependence Lady 
Mowbray has presumed, until she has driven me 
mad. She is a heartless and hateful woman, and 
I am sure there is some well-kept secret upon 
her conscience, which steels her against her hus- 
band ; for she detests him, and would fain mad- 
den him, as she has done me. She plays with us 
both, as if her sole object and chief satisfaction 
were in our ruin ; and although I see the snare, 
I am helpless as a bird under the gaze of a rat- 
tlesnake. 

" Whatever I may do, pity me ! for there is not 
an outcast upon this wide world who more de- 
serves pity than I do. Turn which way I will, 
there is wretchedness ; and either way I must 
die soon, for my life is worn out." 

After a long and mournful silence, I said, al- 
most unconsciously, "Your mother?" 

"Ah!" she replied, dreamily, repeating the 
same words she had used to her cousin : " there 
is the tie which has bound me here so long. But 
if she knew how miserable I am, she would set 
me free — and then, w^hen I am Lady Mowbray, 
she shall reign here like a queen : he has prom- 
ised." 

There was something so unusual in her voice 
as she spoke, that I bent forward to look at her. 
1 was but just in time ; for, as I did so, she fell 
back upon the sofa insensible. 

The whole of that afternoon and evening, re- 
gardless of the repeated messages of Lady Mow- 
bray, urging me to come down, I remained with 
Milly. She spoke veij little, for she seemed 
worn out and listless — ^pming for rest : and I sat by 
the couch on which she lay, too full of^my own sor- 
rowful thoughts and fears to feel inclined to talk. 

As I looked on the wreck of that fair and once 
happy young creature, I could not help thinking 
how much Lady Mowbray had to answer for. 

When they shall both die, and stand before the 
everlasting judgment-scat, will any distinction be 
made between the assassin^s knife, and the en- 
venomed words which destroyed happiness, as 
well as life? Will not the last be counted 
worst ? for they bespeak an evil and malicious 
heart, and deliberate, calculating cruelty ; where- 
as the first may result from the furious impulse 
of a moment. 

And if so, alas \ alas ! how many murderers 
stalk about our streets at noonday, unsuspected 
and unshunned by men -, but who, to angel eyes, 
bear upon their brows the loathsome brand of 
Cain ? 

How many gentle beings, year after year, sink 
into the grave, done to death as murderously by 
cruel words and sneering taunts, as ever were any 
of those who are avenged by the hangman's cord '? 
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its quiet joys and comforts, had lately become 
more and more endeared to me by the increas- 
ing affection of my mother and sister, which suf- 
fering and sorrow had developed; and the vio- 
lent temper and reckless courses of my father, 
though they marred our peace and happiness, 
yet drew the bonds of affection closer between 
his wife and her children. 

From the pleasant, though subdued and fading 
light in which Ingerdyne now appeared to me, I 
was about to emerge, and enter upon the gloom 
of poverty and grief. What remains to be told 
of poor Milly's fate, therefore, must be quickly 
related. 

At the archery meeting, Milly gained the first 
prize, greatly to the satisfaction of every body 
but Lady Mowbray, who had been practicing for 
weeks, and whose mortification at her defeat was 
intense. 

What took place between the victor and the 
vanquished, at their tetC'd-tete in the tent after 
the contest, I never knew ; but I met them com- 
ing out, and almost started at the expression of 
their countenances. Milly looked flushed and 
incensed, her eyes kindled with passion and in- 
dignation, and her lips quivered with excitement; 
while Lady Mowbray was pale as a ghost, her 
lips white with suppressed emotion, and her man- 
ner lofty, but icy cold. She appeared as if she 
had goaded her enemy to madness with the spur 
of her bitter taunts, and now triumphed in her 
vengeance. 

They both passed me without a word, each 
turning into paths that branched off in opposite 
directions. 

Half an hour after this, the sound of the bugle 
called us all to the luncheon-tent, and on enter- 
ing it with Jane Aubrey and Mr. Bellair, I saw 
Milly leaning against one of the flower-wreathed 
pillars, with her eyes fixed upon the ground, lis- 
tening to Sir Wallace, who was evidently trying 
to persuade her to take some step to which she 
was averse. As soon, however, as he saw that 
he vras observed, and his tete-a-teCe commented 
upon, the baronet came gayly forward, and occu- 
pied himself with his duties as host, while Milly 
made her way through the crowd, and went out 
into the grounds. 

*' That girl won't live long," said a gentleman, 
who stooQ near to me, as she passed us. " If 
ever Death marked any of his prey before he 
struck, there is a victim." 

After lunch, Jane Aubrey and I walked to see 
a favorite view from the upper end of the park, 
and wandered about until our watches told us it 
was quite time to return, if we hoped for dinner. 

Passing by the lake arbor on the side nearest 
to the house, we saw Milly sitting there with a 
note in her hand, and weeping bitterly. Our first 
impulse was to go to her ; but she heard our ap- 
proaching footsteps, and starting from her seat, 
ran quickly past us, dropping in her flight the 
paper she had been reading. Jane was so as- 
tonished at her strange manner, that she did not 
observe the note ; which, as she looked after 
Milly's retreating steps, I hastily picked up with- 
out speaking, intending to return it to its owner 
when we should be alone. At dinner, Milly was 
eaJm and pale as a statue ; she seldom spoke, and 
w-Ae/; she did, her words were few and cold : there 
nras no trace left of the Jight-hearted girl 1 had 
^aown a year before. 



At ten o'clock the ball guests began to arrive, 
and very soon the rooms were crowded. Lady 
Mowbray was in her element ; although, even 
in this hour of pleasure, she sought every oppor- 
tunity of insulting and mortifying poor Milly. 
Surely, as the raven scents blood, she saw the 
catastrophe that was coming, and like a fiend 
hurried it on. Every body observed and com- 
mented upon her manner ; for most people loved 
her victim ; while even those who flattered their 
hostess most obsequiously, condemned her in 
their consciences. 

During the early part of the night, I noticed a 
propitiatmg beseeching gentleness in Milly's 
manner, which seemed to implore from Laidy 
Mowbray a cessation of hostilities ; and I do be- 
lieve that one kind word or smile would have 
saved the hapless girl from the abyss which even 
then yawnea to engulf her. But it was vain : 
none ever looked for tenderness from Lady Mow- 
bray, and found it. 

At last, it seemed as if Milly, assured of this, 
became reckless ; for her laugh, once so gentle 
and sweet, sounded strangely in the room ; -and 
her quiet manner had changed to e. fierti aid 
recklessness very painful to witness. I was as- 
tonished and angry : had I been older, I should 
have known that this manner evinced the forced 
spirits of desperation, atfd should have pitied, 
instead of condemned her. She waltzed and 
danced indefatigably, met Lady Mowbray's 
sneering smile with a defying laugh ; and alto- 
gether was as unlike herself as possible. 

Once we stood for a minute together at the 
top of a quadrille, and I could not refrain from 
whispering, 

" You vex me to-night, Milly ! Are you mad, 
that you fly about so ?" 

The expression of her face changed suddenly, 
and she said, in suppressed tones, but with a 
sharp, stinging voice, 

*' Mad ! yes, quite. To-morrow, remember 
that I told you so. Do not forget," and in a 
moment she was dancing again. 

I was very tired when the ball was over, for 
I had danced all night, and, passionately fond as 
I am of the amusement, was fairly tired out : so 
as soon as the last carriage drove off, I ran up- 
stairs to bed. 

I remember awaking in the night, at the noise 
of a door closing very near to me, almost as if it 
were in my own room, and directly after hearing 
a sound as of carriage-wheels on the road ; but 
I was so drowsy and overcomo with fatigue, that 
I took no notice of it, and fell asleep again di- 
rectly. 

In the morning, however, before I was up. 
Lady Mowbray's maid came to mc, and asked 
leave to pass through my room to Miss Trevel- 
yan's, as her door was locked, and she could 
not arouse her. Hsdf-asleep, halt-awake I as- 
sented, and the girl wont in ; but returned im- 
mediatelv, saying that no one was there, and 
that the Led had not been slept In. 

I was now thoroughly frightened, and sprang 
up instantly, as the maid exclaimed, 

'*It is very strange! Sir Wallace is not in 
my lady's room this morning, I see. But her 
laldyshivp is asV^^i^, «Lwd I do not dare to wake 
her. It's verj oOi^.^^ 

0\i \ Yvow svcVl a.\.\ieM\., Wi^ ^^vcvW ^^\.\ Tw^ 
truth fiSLshfid. wi^ii m^ mka^ VvCo. vx V^xr^.^ ^wk». 
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vlctioQ that left no room for hope or doubt ; and 
I sal down bevrildered, as if stnnned with a heavy 
blow. 

In a very short time the whole house was up, 
and the frightful tale in every body's mouth. 
Kow poor Milly's name was bandied about from 
one stranger to another ! And how cruelly she 
was judged ! The women, her companions and 
friends, trampled out her good name, now that 
she was fallen , and so disgusted were they all, 
that they were eager to excuse themselves for 
ever having known her. No voices were raised 
on her behalf: none remembered her gentleness, 
her misery, and her suffering, but Mr. Bellair, 
Jone Aubrey, and her mother. Oh ! the vindic- 
tiveness of women against a fallen rival is the 
bitterest thing on earth. 

All was confusion j that worst of confusion — 
the strife of scandalous and malicious tongues. 
Many tales were told of the conduct of the guilty 
pair, of which at least one half was utterly false; 
and the rest tortured into meanings and signifi- 
cance as much at variance with truth as malice 
could devise. 

It was quite wonderful to hear how every body 
had foreseen what had happened : how mothers 
had warned their daughters against too great an 
intimacy with the culprit, and how the young 
ladies had always thought her a " bold, forward 
creature." Some men, too, to whom Milly would 
never have condescended even to speak, except 
in house where she was in some sort hostess, 
now smiled significantly, shrugging their shoul- 
ders, as if to imply an insolence ihey dared not 
utter ; and others sneered scornfully. 

All this seemed very strange to me then. But 
yesterday she had been the idol of these people, 
;i model for the women, and a contested prize 
for the men, and now, within twelve hours, they 
U.11 with one accord forsook and vilified her ; de- 
nied their past allegiance, and made me forget 
her sin, grievous as it was, in their utter base- 
ness. Oh, how indignant I felt ! 

Of all the people who now made loud and bit- 
ter outcry, magnifying Milly's crime, and ma- 
ligning her past conduct, there was not one but 
had courted and flattered her — not one whom she 
had not served. But all was forgotten now : she 
was a detected criminal : and for the discovery, 
not the sin, they forsook her. 

And Lady Mowbray. Heaven forgive, if I 
■wrong her! but I do believe that, as she had 
plotted for this most horrible catastrophe, so now 
she triumphed in its completion. The smile of 
a fiend was in her cold, gleaming eyes j and as 
she sat in her own room, receivmg silently the 
condolence of her guests, there was an aspect 
and air about her quiet manner, which betrayed 
deep bate satisfied. 

W6y she so detested Milly, I never knew till 
after, when the whole dark secret was revealed 
by her maid and confidante ; and that I may take 
leave of her ladyship forever, I will give the wo- 
man's confession here. 

When Lady Mowbray (then Agnes Daven- 
port) was a girl of sixteen, at school in a large 
garrison town in the north of England, she had 
attracted the attention of a cavalry officer, who 
was stationed at the barracks. 



a matter of life and death to her. With all the 
passion of a wild, undisciplined mind, she loved 
her handsome admirer ; who, worn out with ex- 
citement, and thoroughly blasS^ soon tired of her 
romance, and although she could not see it. only 
amused himself with her devotion. To hib^pru- 
dence, and not to her own discretion, was she 
indebted for her escape from scandal. 

When, after a year's sojourn at -, the reg- 
iment to which he belonged, left the town and 
went into other quarters, the shock of separa- 
tion, which she had never seemed to anticipate, 
brought on a brain fever ; and as soon as it was 
safe to do so, she was removed to her guardian's 
distant home. Here she pined for months, till, 
alarmed for her life, the old brewer sent her to 
London for medical advice. 

Strangely enough, at the house of the friends 
to whose care she was consigned, she met again 
her soldier lover ! It was not in human nature 
that he should escape being touched by the sight 
of her faded beauty and woe-worn features, so 
flattering to his vanity; and, under the impulse 
of pity and self-love, he renewed those atten- 
tions, the absence of which had already nearly 
destroyed her. 

Thus matters went on, till, at the end of an- 
other year, they were secretly affianced : for he 
made it a condition of his condescension, that no 
one should be told of the engagement until he 
permitted it. Meanwhile, he returned to Shef- 
field, and Agnes to her guardian, without any 
one but her maid having an idea of the state of 
afiairs. 

In this way another year passed, her love in- 
creasing and strengthening, and his dying utterly 
away. At Last, six months before she first met 
Sir Wallace, she received a letter from her lov- 
er, breaking ofi", with many expressions of re- 
gret and self-accusation, "the unfortunate en- 
gagement into which he had hurried her." Ho 
entreated her to think no more of him, confessed 
with shame that his heart had never been inter- 
ested, and that he could never excuse his treach- 
ery J but concluded with the information that ho 
had met his fitting punishment by a recent re- 
fusal from the only woman whom he had ever 
loved. 

Poor girl ! all that had ever been good in her 
vanished from that day : her heart was hardened 
to all feelings but revenge, and she made a sol- 
emn vow to spend her life in discovering and 
persecuting to ruin, or death, the woman who, 
by captivating her lover, had unconsciously de- 
stroyed her peace. 

In this spirit she married Sir Wallace, as she 
would have done any other man who had rank 
and freedom to ofier her : both of which wcro 
necessary to the successful prosecution of her 
scheme of vengeance. 

Unhappily for both, she discovered within a 
very few da5's after her marriage, that, although 
she possessed her husband^s hand, his heart and 
affections had not accompanied it; and alihouirh 
she was more than indifiVircnt herself, she re- 
sented this as if she had been the most exeiiipia- 
ry and affectionate of wives. 

Smartinjr under a sense of this tsftw ^vcvw«?l,^ 
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oumstances, the faithless soldier was the only 
son of her near neighbors the Lancasters, to 
whom Milly had been known fr&m infancy ; while 
she had also been the choice and loved compan- 
ion of her cousin's heart, from his schooldays ! 

Truth is indeed stranger than fiction ! In life 
there are coincidences quite as extraordinary, 
and rencontres as unlocked for, as in the most 
romantic story: we not unfrequently meet in 
our migrations with the very people we least 
expect, and least desire to fall in with. The 
facts of Milly's double rivalship of Lady Mow- 
bray are no less true than strange. 

In this unwelcome discovery, there was enough 
to have stung a gentle heart cruelly *, but to one 
so proud, ruthless, and passionate as Lady Mow- 
bray, no wonder it exasperated her to frenzy. 
Suffering, which exalts and purifies a noble na- 
ture, depraves and hardens those of baser kind ; 
and the efibrt that Agnes Davenport made to 
conceal her emotions, and indulge her passion, 
induced dissimulation and craft. 

She went about the work of ruin with a reso- 
lution and stealth which fiends might have en- 
vied. No compunction toward the wretched 
girl, round whom she was weaving her hideous 
net, ever visited her heart j no compassion for 
the bereaved and miserable mother, whom she 
was thus dooming to misery and shame ; no wo- 
manly tenderness for the husband she was plot- 
ting to destroy; not one relenting impulse or 
remorseful thought was sufi*ered to delay or di- 
vert her purpose : she pursued a course of hard, 
bitter, cruel revenge, with vindictive tenacity of 
purpose, and that feeling of malignant satisfac- 
tion in others' suffering, which makes men love 
and revel in the tortures they infiict. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Very few hours elapsed before Mowbray was 
deserted by the guests who had thronged it. 

I was in my room packing trunks, and crying 
bitterly the while, when a message from Mrs. 
Trevelyan reached me, entreating that I would 
go to her. Trembling in every limb, and half 
stupefied with fear and grief, I prepared to obey 
her summons ; and after bathing my eves, that 
I might look somewhat more composed, I went 
to her room. 

I opened the door softly and fearfully; not 
that I fancied she was asleep, but because there 
is a solemnity in the presence of such deep sor- 
row as hers, which involuntarily subdues the 
spirits, and hushes all disturbing sounds. 

'• Come in — come in !" said Mrs. Trevelyan, 
sharply and impatiently ; " come in, Florence I" 

I entered. She was upon the bed, half lying, 
half bending forward, leaning upon both han£, 
with her eyes fixed eagerly upon the door. — 
When she saw me, she exclaimed, 

*' Come here, Florence Sackville, and tell me 
what is this foul lie that they are saying of my 
child. What is this base, false scandal that they 
dare to say of Milly ?" 

She spoke vehemently, almost furiously, in a 
tone of voice so new and strange to me, that, 



hand with a convulsive grasp, and gazing into ray 
face with a searching keenness, which, if I had 
meditated a falsehood, would have detected it in 
the utmost depths of the soul. " Speak : where 
is MiUy?" 

**I do not know,'' I answered faintly. 

^^ Not know ! not know 1 It is false ! I will 
not believe it. Such friends as you were, she 
would have cone nowhere without your knowl- 
edge. Not know I what do you think .?" 

I could not speak ; for the anguish in her face 
distracted me : and I dared not tell her the truth. 
Overcome by my feelings, I sank down by the 
bed, and hiding my face m the clothes, burst into 
tears. 

" Florence I Florence !" cried the poor moth- 
er, in tones of such misery, that I shuddered as I 
knelt, ^' what is all this ? It is not true what 
they have been saying ; speak — ^speak I it is not 
true?" 

<^ Oh ! do not ask me ! pray — ^pray, do not ask 
me!" 

*' But I must, Florence. The truth must be 
spoken at all times, and I do think that from you 
I shall hear it : I expect it — so I ask you again, 
and come what may, I will have an answer.*-* 
Where is my daughter, Milly ?" 

" Gone !" I sobbed out. 

"Where? with whom?" she asked, fiercely. 

" I do not know ; but I fear with her cousin." 

*^ No ! no ! it can not be. Do not you say so, 
Florence : do not you say so !" 

Again, I could make no answer, but my tears; 
and soon she asked in a faint voice, 

" Why do you say so ? You would not judge 
her hardly? why do you think so?" 

Her failing voice made me look up, and I saw 
that she was fainting. In a moment I sprang to 
my feet, laid her tenderly down, and with cold 
water and eau-de-Cologne, both of which stood 
close by, bathed her temples until she revived. 
My tears mingled plentifully with the water I 
was using, for I knew that the death-blow had 
been struck; and my heart bled for Milly 's de- 
spair when she should learn this consequence of 
her crime. 

In a very short time the eyes of the sufferer 
unclosed, and in a feeble voice, not louder than 
a whisper, she bade me tell her all I knew and 
feared. 

How I obeyed, I do not know. I would glad- 
ly have hidden the evil tale in my heart forever ; 
but I had no choice, and, in as few words as t 
could, I told her all. 

" And that note," she said when I had finish* 
ed, alluding to the one I had picked up the day 
before, "v^at is it? where is it?" 

"I do not know; for, of course, I did not read 
it : but it is here." 

" Give it to me." 

I did so ; but in a minute she returned it, say- 
ing, "I can not see: read it to me. Whose 
writing is it?" 

" Sir Wallace's." 

" Go on." 

" ' To-night after the ball, change your dress 
quickly for a plain dark one, and come to the 
French window in the library, nearest the lake. 
1 wiW V>e t\iete. 1 ba.^ie secured proper people 
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dearest Milly ! but trust in me now and forever, 
and come boldly.' " 

A cold shudder ran through me as I read this 
note, and thought of what a different day this 
might have been, had I chanced to read it twelve 
hours earlier. 

For a lon^, long time after this, Mrs. Treve- 
lyan lay without speaking ; her eyes closed and 
her hands clasped, as if she were insensible : but 
when I moved and bent over her, she looked up 
and motioned me to close the blinds. 

Again she was silent j but after a time, to my 
great astonishment, she rose slowlv from her 
bed, and crossing the room unaided (a thing she 
had not done for years), went to a writing-table 
at the opposite side, and sat down. 

I stood still gazing at her with frightened 
amazement; for I should scarcely have been 
more surprised if I had seen the bed she had left 
rise up and walk. When she was seated she 
beckoned to me, and asked solemnly, 

" Florence Sackville, do you from your very 
heart, as answering unto God, believe my child 
to be guilty ?" 

" I have told you all I know," I answered, 
evasively. 

" That is a subterfuge, and no reply," she re- 
joined. " It can not cost you more to answer, 
than it does me to ask ; but, be the pain to both 
what it may, I must have an answer." 

*' Then I do believe it." 

" That she has sought and lured this man from 
his duty ?" 

" No, no, no I" I replied, vehemently. " She 
has been the victim, not the tempter. She has 
been tortured, taunted, worn out with petty in- 
sults and malice, till she has been all but mad- 
dened. She has been persecuted and harassed, 
thrown upon him at all times, forced into his 
society, left to hear from him the only words of 
S3'mpathy and kindness that were over spoken ; 
and no wonder that, at last, so hemmed in on 
every side, she rushed from misery into ruin." 

^^ And was this indeed so ? Is she but the 
sacrifice to a profligate's deep-laid scheme?" 

*' No !" I answered passionately, for all dis- 
cretion and thought of consequences was gone, 
and I spoke recklessly. 

" No ! bad as Sir Wallace is, the plot was not 
bis. His was no plan, I do believe : he has him- 
self been entangled in a net woven by smother. 
He is a selfish, unprincipled, and self-indulgent 
man ; but, until he says so, I will never believe 
that he plotted for poor Milly's destruction. A 
snare was laid for both — for what diabolical rea- 
son I can not tell — and he saw it ; but he only 
aided it in so far that he did not avoid it." 

" Who, then, do you speak of? Who else had 
power to plot and persecute her ?" 

" His wife. Lady Mowbray." 

" Are you mad, girl, to say this ?" cried Mrs. 
Trevelyan, sternly. " Have these horrors turned 
your brain, that you say such things ?" 

*' No J I am in my clear, full senses. And I 
believe what I have said, as firmly as I do my 
own existence." 

*' And yet you all stood by and saw this fiend- 
ish thin^ done, and said notninc !" 

" Paraon me J I warned and besought MiHy 
to avoid the net that was being woven round 
ber. I prayed and urged her, almost beyond 
wJiat was delicate and mting • but she silenced 



me indignantly, rel)nng upon her own cour- 
age and purity of intention. What could I do 
more ?" 

*' You should have told me, her natural and 
faithful protector." 

*' She forbade me : and prayed so earnestly that 
I would never reveal to you what she suffered, 
that in sympathy for her apprehensions lest you 
should suffer too, I could not but obey her." 

" Lest I should suffer I my poor lost child ! did 
she so feel for me ? Did she, indeed, remember 
me ?" cried the distracted mother, and she bent 
her head and wept. 

After a while she recovered her serenity, and 
said, 

^' I have much to do, and fain would ask your 
help to do it ; for I must leave this place at once. 
Beneath this roof I will not, so it please God, 
sleep another night. But I must be alone for a 
time, having many things to think of : so go now, 
and return presently. 

" First, tell me again if all that you have told 
me is true — ^bare truth, I mean ; not robed or 
embellished truth ; but plain and simple fact." 

*' I believe it to be so. From my conscience, 
I believe every word I have spoken." 

I left the room, and went to my own, which 
was on the opposite side of the gallery ; and 
from which, by leaving the door open, I could 
see who passed along. 

To my surprise, I observed Dawson, Lady 
Mowbray's maid, go almost inmiediately into 
the apartment I had just quitted ; and after a few 
minutes I heard the door locked. The confer- 
ence lasted so long, that pining for fresh air, I 
went down stairs and out into uie grounds. 

The sun was shining, and every thing looked 

fay and bright. Along the road, carriages were 
ashing by to the long teJked-of races, and peo- 
ple as they passed looked in and stared, as if 
they expected to see some wonder. The story 
of the past night's misfortune was evidently 
abroad m the world. The servants were stand- 
ing together in groups, talking earnestly ; and 
two or three great dogs, Sir Wallace's usual out- 
door companions, wandered idly about, as if they 
missed him. 

Every thing, though the day was so radiant 
and glowing, looked wretched and melancholy 
to me ; and I heartily wished that my mother 
and Helen had come to Mowbray, as they had 
promised, instead of staying at home to nurso a 
cold. 

At last I heard the turret clock strike two, and 
thinking Mrs. Trevelyan must now be ready, I 
returned to the house, and went up-stairs. 

When I reached the gallery, I was thunder- 
struck at distinguishing Mrs. Trevelyan's voice, 
speaking, in clear, deep tones, from Lady Mow- 
bray's dressing-room; and, with a sudden im- 
pulse for which I can not account, I went hastily 
forward, and pushing open the door, that already 
stood ajarj entered mo room. 

Before me, loaning with one hand upon the 
table, and with the other grasping a chair — white 
as a marble statue, but shaking in evcrj^ limb, 
stood Lady Mowbray ; her eyes staring wide and 
wonderingly u^on t<it «LQ.^>a&«t . ^^■^Q.^>^Ri "^'«^ 
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than I could have believed it possible for human 
features to portray. 

She was speaking when I entered ; and, al- 
though Lady Mowbray uttered an exclamation 
at seeing me, Mrs. Trevelyan never noticed my 
appearance by a word or glance, but went on 
without a pause. 

;, " And you thought, short-sighted as you are, 
that your share in this most fiendish deed would 
have remained unknown ! that you bad played 
your part so warily as to baffle detection by hu- 
man means! But you forgot those All-seeing 
eyes which never sleep ; that keep eternal watch 
to brings dark mysteries to li^ht. You forgot 
that, tol)e safe from treachery, it is needful to be 
innocent. 

" The sins of all your guilty life I know : the 
plots with which, step by step, yon have tortured 
^d decoyed my child's soul to ruin. But I will 
not curse you. I leave you to your awn con- 
science and to God! Scorned, despised, and 
avoided by all but the vilest, you will drag on 
your weary life alone, and end it without bless- 
ing or respect. 

*' The blighted face of her you have destroy- 
ed will haunt you, sleeping and waking, from 
this hour until your death. Try as you may, you 
will never escape from it : it will glare upon you 
from the garden flowers, as from the church- 
yard grave. Peace and you have taken leave of 
each other forever : you will never know it 
again on earth j for guilt, like the ocean, can 
have no rest. 

** I am now leaving this house forever, driven 
•from the roof of my ancestors by your heartless 
perfidy and cruelty. Wanderers on the face of 
the earth, heart-broken and wicked, have you 
driven forth those, into whose home you were 
welcomed and received. May we never meet 
again in this world ! and may God in His in- 
finite mercy look down and save from everlast- 
ing destruction, those whom you have betrayed 
and sacrificed ; so that when we stand together 
at the eternal bar, I may not have to call upon 
the Judge of all, for vengeance against you for 
my child's lost soul !" 

On uttering these words, the wretched mother 
turned to leave the room j but as she did so, her 
eyes fell upon the portrait of Milly, which hung 
over the door. At the sight of it, all her firm- 
ness gave way ; and after a paroxysm of pas- 
sionate weeping, she cried out in a transport 
of anguish, stretching out her arms to the pic- 
ture, " My child ! my darling, darling child ! 
Where are you? If you are upon the earth, 
speak, and deny this horrible crime ! Or, if they 
have killed you with the slander, appeal with me 
to the righteous Judge of heaven to right you. 
Oh, Milly ! Milly ! by the love and prayers of 
twenty long years, I implore you to come back 
— if but for a moment — and speak to me. Milly ! 
Milly!" 

She fell upon her knees, with her eyes riveted 
on the portrait, as if she thought that it lived and 
could answer her. 

" If you would not have me die here, speak ! 

speak ! Do not turn your eyes away, my child ! 

WJiat secret is there, that your mother should 

not read? Why are they averted from me? 

tAose dear eyes that were bo innocent and true. 

Great Heaven / what does this mean ? Her face 

ispaJe and turned away ! her eyelids quiver and 



her lips part ! Oh, Father of mercy! I ask for 
proof, of my child's innocence, and the canvas 
speaks and cries out guilt !" 

As Mrs. Trevelyan uttered these despairing 
words, her arms, which till now had been ex- 
tended imploringly to the picture, wavered in the 
air, then fell suddenly by her side, and, before I 
could support her tottering frame, she sank at 
our feet. 

She was instantly raised, and carried back to 
her own room ; but scarcely had we succeeded 
in replacing her in bed, when violent convulsions 
came on, which, to our terrified and inexperi- 
enced eyes, threatened instant death. 

Happily, however, the village surgeon, a clever 
though eccentric practitioner, was speedily in at- 
tendance ; and, under his able treatment, the suf- 
ferer's tortured frame at last recovered its usual 
appearance. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

As soon as Mrs. Trevelyan was in a state to 
be safely left to the care of a servant, Mr. Stuart 
beckoned me from the room, and, leading the 
way into an a(^oining one, closed the door care- 
fully, and asked, " What is all this about? How 
on earth comes Mrs. Trevelyan in this state ?" 

I hesitated, doubtful what to say ; and he con- 
tinued, impatiently, 

*^ Pshaw I 1 thought you had more sense than 
to make a mystery where there is none ! This . 
is a waste of time. Do you really fancy, young 
lady, that the miserable occurrences which have 
taken place in this house during the last twelve 
hours, are not already known and talked about 
over half the county ? If you do, you are most 
p^rievously mistaken. It's not that, I want to 
know; if it were, I need only go outside those 
gates, and ask the first man, woman, or child I 
met, for a full explanation. No; what I want 
to learn is, what immediate act of villainy or 
folly has reduced Mrs. Trevelyan to the con- 
dition in which I find her. Surely, in her pre- 
carious state, no one has been base enough to 
tell her the truth, eh?" 

^^ How she heard it in the first instance, I do 
not know ; but in some way or other she has be- 4 
come acquainted with the whole story." 

'^Impossible! what fiend or fool could tell 
her?" 

"I can not tell; and, indeed, I have not the 
slightest idea : perhaps one of the housemaids." 

" Likely enough ! It's precisely the sort of 
thing one expects from these chattering broom- 
sticks: they are a most pestilent set. But I 
think, from what you said in the room just now, 
that you know something more of the immediate 
cause of Mrs. Trevelyan"s seizure, than you have 
told me yet. What was that you said about a 
picture ?'' 

" Simply that Mrs. Trevelyan had been pain- 
fully excited by seeing a portrait of her daugh- 
ter, and had fallen into a state of insensibility be- 
fore it." 

" Sad, very sad ! whose wise doing was that ?" 

" Her own, I imagine : I was not in the house 
at the lime a\ve ^'ewx \iao"L«LA^ '^A.o^'jVcwj'' ?, \<^ci^\^ 
and on\y leacYie^ Vt «l ie^ xdaxixxX^^ Xi^Wo^ <^<4. 
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How did she get there ? To the best of my 
belief, she has not walked unassisted for years." 

*' Tliat, too, I can not explain. I only know 
that early this morning I saw her rise unaided 
from her bed, and cross the room without the 
slightest support." 

" Poor soul ! poor soul ! She will never rise 
again, I fear; the last hour of her life is rapidly 
approaching." 

^' Oh, do not say so ! It will kill Milly to know 
that she has destroyed her mother ; for, indeed, 
she loved her devotedly." 

^So it appears," said the surgeon, drily. 

^^ You do not believe me. And I do not won- 
der," I replied, impetuously. "Every thing is 
against her ; and I can not expect indifferent 
people to credit a feeling which her actions seem 
to contradict. Nevertheless, what I say is true ; 
never child loved a parent, more than Milly does 
her mother; and, maddened as she now is by 
suffering, the knowledge of Mrs. Trevelyan's 
death, caused by her sin, will be followed by 
her own. Thus this horrible tragedy will be 
consummated." 

*' Hem I'' coughed the doctor, contemptuously. 

I turned away angrily, for I was strongly ex- 
cited ; and the sight of another's calm indiffer- 
ence and scarcely courteous incredulity, was 
more than I could endure. 

Nothing is more exasperating than to have 
erne's whole heart, with its warmest hopes and 
fears, laid bare to the careless observation, and 
cold, unsympathizing scrutiny of a worldly-wise 
person, who looks upon the excitement he can 
not understand, as a sort of ridiculous insanity. 

It is certainly not true, that intense and pas- 
sionate emotion awakens a corresponding sym- 
pathy in others. On the contrary, it frequently 
happens that we plead, deprecate, entreat, or 
scorn, evincing real and, perhaps, agonized sin- 
cerity, yet find, after all, that we might as well 
have addressed a rock. 

It is said that the whole secret of success lies 
in being in earnest. That is truth, but only half 
a tnitb ; it is true as regards our own success in 
life, its studies and enterprises, but only partial- 
ly so, as regards our influence over others. Else 
bow could the great, the powerful, and the 
wealthy listen unmoved, to the despairing peti- 
tions they reject ? No, if we are to influence 
others by the reality of our feelings, whether 
sufferings or joys, it must be, not by our own 
sincerity, but through the fortunate chance of 
awakening a corresponding remembrance of 
similar emotion in our hearer's mind. 

Full of wrath, I walked angrily to the window 
and looked out. 

*' Who is going to norse Mrs. Trevelyan ?" 
inquired Mr. Stuart. 

•* I don't know," I answered, shortly. 

'' Of course not ! That is always the way 
with you very enthusiastic people. You all talk 
very well, but as for doing any thing rational, 
that is quite out of the question." 

I did not reply, for I was too angry to trust 
myself with words ; therefore, with unusual wis- 
dom, I remained silent, while he continued — 

"I must see some one to whom I can give 
directions. Who is it to be ?" 

"I really can Dot advise.'^ 



in a house where there is no one to leave a mes- 
sage with.'* 

As he spoke^ he crossed the room to the door ; 
but he had not reached it, when my conscience 
smote me for my selflsh indifference to the suf- 
ferer, and I said, 

" I will take your measage^ if you can trust 
me." 

" As you like ; only, if yot^ undertake it, be 
good enough not to excite youi*ao)f." 

With these contemptuous wordfs^.he sat dovm 
and wrote a long prescription; he then ^ave 
me some very clear and sensible directions, 
and, promising to return in three hours, left the 
house. 

As soon as he was gone, the difficulty of the 
position in which I had placed myself, struck me 
forcibly. 

Every visitor, with the single exception of 
myself,, had departed. Lady Mowbray had not 
intimated a wish for me to stay ; and ii she had, 
I could not tell whether my mother would, 
under the present circumstances, approve of it. 
I had no right to remain ; nor had I any experi- 
ence to make my presence valuable, or position 
in the house to give my opinion weight. Yet if 
I did not stay there was not one living creature 
who, as far as I knew, would tend the death-bed 
of the forsaken mother. Surely it seemed my 
plain duty to remain, at least for a few hours, 
where I was; in the hope that, as soon as the 
news reached Ingerdyne, I should receive ad- 
vice or directions from home. 

It was late that night before the stupor into 
which Mrs. ./Trevelyan had sunk, after the vio- 
lence of the convulsion, passed even partially 
away ; and when Mr. Stuart again saw her, he 
gave but little hope that she would ever recover 
her senses fully. In this, however, he was mis- 
taken; for, toward noon the following day, she 
opened her eyes, and looking at me, as I sat be- 
side her, recognized me at once. 

For several minutes she did not speak; seem- 
ing to be entirely occupied with the endeavor to 
recall to her memooy all that had passed. £ut 
at last she whispered, in a voice so weak that I 
was compelled to bend my head closely down to 
distinguish her words, 

"Milly J— Any tidings?" 

"None. But do not think of that now; we 
must wait patiently." 

She moved her head sorrowfully, but made no 
reply, and, after a little time, I saw tears well- 
ing through the closed eyelashes and falling 
heavily upon the pillow. One pale, emaciated 
hand lay upon the counterpane, and, moved 
with an impulse of pity and sympathy, I took it 
gently in my own and kissed it. An affectionate ^^, 
pressure answered to the action, and, without^ 
opening her eyes, or wiping away the trickling 
tears, she lay for many minutes with her hand 
locked in mine. . At last she said, faintly, 

" I am very ill, Florence. I fear that I am 
dying, and that my ow-n impatience under God's 
chastisement is hastening my end. This must 
not be, or death will not be peace. It is impos- 
sible, unless by a miracle, that I can live more 
than a very few days ; let us pray to our Heav- 
enly Fatbet \.\v%.t\Xvo%^ ^^% \!asci\i«» ^-^^jxX^^xS^^- 
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brought to me. When Mrs. Trevelyan saw it, 
the gleam of hope brightened and lighted up 
her sunken eyes with new life ; but it was des- 
tined to fade away in disappointment. I said as 
quickly as I ooulcU- 

"It is from Ingerdyne; from my mother." 
Oh, the misery of the deep sigh which answered 
me I It was heart-rending. 

My mother's letter was brief and angry; 
chiding me for remaining so long, and bidding 
me return without delay. 

"What does Mrs. Sackville say?'^ asked the 
sufferer, anxiously, for she saw by my coun- 
tenance that my letter was a painful one. " I 
hope she is not ill." 

*' Oh, no ; but — " I hesitated to tell the un- 
gracious truth — "she wishes me to return home ; 
I fancy that she wants me to .see some one who 
is expected at Ingerd3me— and I have been away 
so much this summer," I added, apologetically. 

" But a few days longer, Florence ! I shall 
not be here more — a very few days! Surely 
she will spare you that little while, to close my 
eyes." 

"I will ask, certainly," I replied: "not for 
the sad purpose you fear, but that I may add 
some little to your comfort." 

" God bless you, Florence I" said Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, solemnly. " A forsaken mother's bless- 
ing be on you now and ever! As you have 
ministered to me in my desolation, so shall you, 
at your need, be ministered unto." 

I was powerfully excited j and bodily fatigue, 
added to the many and painful emotions I had 
lately endured, seemed to have utterly unnerved 
me. As she spoke, my head sank upon the bed, 
and I wept unrestrainedly. 

While we remained in this state, Mr. Stu'art 
entered; and, after congratulating his patient 
upon the improvement in her symptoms, insisted 
upon knowing what was the matter with me. 
r " Nothing," I replied, thanklessly ; for I had 
not forgiven him for his words and manner the 
day be&re. 

" Nothing ! That's a regular yoiuig lady's 
ailment. Then what do you cry about it for ? 
Is * nothing' enough to send you down upon your 
knees, and swell your eyes out of your head, 
and turn your face like the cook's, eh ? ' No- 
thing,' indeed ! Such 'nothings' help to fill the 
church-yard." 

" She has received a summons from home," 
explained the invalid. 

" Eh ? What ?" cried the little man, turning 
round like a teetotum. "Summoned homel 
And you call that nothing ? In the name of com- 
mon sense ! if you call leaving a dying woman 
without a nurse or friend, nothing--what do you 
think worth calling something ? Eh, Miss Sack- 
ville, eh?" 

I don't know what possessed me that day, 
unless it was the weakness of over-fatigue ; but 
at these words, like a sunpleton, I burst into a 
fresh paroxysm of tears. 

|i " Crying again ! crying again !" exclaimed 

the doctor. " God bless me ! what is there to 

cry for ? Is this a part of the * nothing,' or have 

yoa begun to find out that it is a more serious 

thing than you took it for ? I can't understand 

such contradictions at aJJ. Pray, young lady, 

^^f^ ^^ it you want ? To go home, or not ?" 

'S^e wishes to stay with me," said Mrs. Tre- 



you 



velyan, gently; "but she is not her own mis* 
tress, and must write home to obtain permis- 
sion." 

" Write home ! My dear good lady, what a 
woman's idea of doing business that is I If you 
want a thing done, go ; if you want it refused, 
write." 

"I fear that if Florence went, her mother 
might be still more unwilling to part with her." 

"Very likely. But can nobody else go? 
Where is her home ?" 

" At Ingerdyne, three miles from — " 

"Ingerdyne! Ingerdyne!" cried Mr. Stuart, 
who had a great habit of repeating the last 
words of other people's speeches. " Are 
any relation to the late Mr. Verfe ?" 

"Only his grand-daughter," I answered, cool- 
ly- 

" Is it possible ? Daughter of his daughter, 

of course. What a remarkable thing! And 
you wish to stay and nurse Mrs. Trevelyan? 
So you shall. I'll go over to Ingerdyne myself. 

"Bless me ! it is thirty years since I was there. 
How every thing must be changed ! Still I'll 
go, and bring you back the leave yon want ; so 
write a note to your mother to say what you re- 
quire, and you shall have an answer before mid- 
night." 

Perfectly amazed at the vehemence of the 
little doctor, I stood for a moment gazing at him, 
with wonder, and some faint suspicion that he 
had lost his senses ; but in a minute, he said, 

"You are puzzled, I see, and curious. All 
women are ; and I know it's hopeless to expect 
any thing to be properly done, while you are in 
that state. You want to learn what I know of 
Ingerdyne and your late grandfather, to excite 
me to ride forty miles on an errand for you at a 
moment's notice : well, I'll tell you. 

"Many, many years ago, my father, whose 
unhappy propensity for gambling led him at 
times into very evil company, became possessed 
of a check signed in Mr. Vere's name ; which, 
when he presented it for payment at the banker's, 
was discovered to be a forgery. It was in vain 
that he protested his innocence of any guilty 
knowledge, or part in the forgery ; as he refused 
to give the ftame of the man from whom he had 
received it, he was of course arrested. 

" I was then a boy of little more than twelve 
years of age ; but I remember every circumstance 
of that horrible time, when the news first came 
to our home, as well as iC it had happened yes* 
terday. 

My mother was frantic with grief and shame, 
and taking me with her to the prison where my 
father lay, implored him, on her knees, to tell 
her from whom he had received the fatal paper. 
He refused : and although she was convinced 
of his integrity, no one else was ; and the fear- 
ful preparations for his trial went on. 

"1 well recollect my mother's state of alter- 
nate despair and frenzy, daring the period which 
elapsed from the time of her husband's arrest, 
until the day she resolved to see Mr. Vere. I 
was with her the whole time. I never left her 
day or night ; for I was her only child, then, and, 
young as I was, she clung to me as to her sole 
conso\at\ou. 

It was at mg\i\. \\i»X ^^ XSk^^i. o^ ttvavsvcvw "^x. 
Vere to mercy, ftxaX occ«r»^ Xo \i^^ ., ^vv^ ^\na 
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beside her, bidding me rise and come with 
her instantly. At first I was frightened, think- 
ing that sorrow had affected her mteilects ; but 
as soon as she discovered the fears which kept 
me aloof gazing at her, she sat quietly down, 
and in a few words told me her plan and her 
hopes. I acquiesced in both — as what else, so 
young as I was, could I do? — and we set off 
from London. We had very little money j for, 
although my father's practice at the bar had 
been a profitable one, yet the small income he 
allowed my mother for her household expenses 
had been almost entirely forestalled. However, 
between Wking and rfding, we reached Ingerl 
dyne at last. 

*^ My heart sank as we were ushered mto a 
large ubrary, and were desired to wait for Mr. 
Vere's arrival. It was a noble room; I had 
never seen any thing so well appointed before ; 
but I only sazed round a moment, and taking 
my mother°s cold hand in mine, held it tight, 
fixing my eyes upon her pale face. 

" She returned the caress fondly ; but neither 
of us spoke : we had lost courage even to break 
the silence, by the sound of our own voices. At 
last, tired I suppose of the stillness, a parrot, 
which we had not noticed, said, suddenly, 

" * Good-morning ! You're welcome I Take 
a chair.' 

" My mother started to her feet. The tones 
were so human, that she fancied they were those 
of some member of the family ; and only when 
they were repeated, with the peculiar chuckle 
of the bird, did she discover whence the voice 
came. Like you just now, young lady ; for no 
cause that I could understand, my mother burst 
into tears, calling the poor silly parrot's words 
an omen ; and, while I was vainly trying to com- 
fort her, Mr. Vere entered. 

" My mother was, even at this time, although 
so crushed with grief and woe, both beautiful in 
face and graceful in manner; and your grand- 
father was instantly prepossessed in her favor. 
In a very little time his courteous attention re- 
stored her to composure ; and, in a more col- 
lected manner than she had spoken for weeks, 
she told her errand, and begged for mercy for 
her husband. 

. «* When she first commenced her story, and 
at the mention of her name, Mr. Vere's brow 
grew dark, and he frowned ominously ; but at 
last, moved by her agony, and impressed by her 
perfect confidence in her husband's fateffrity, 
the angry look relaxed, and he began to listen 
favorably. 

" * It is a very large sum of money to lose, 
and a heinous crime to pardon,' I remember, he 
said. 

" * It is,' replied my mother j * but large as it 
is, were it a thousand times told, it could not 
compensate, either to you or me, for the loss of 
an innocent life. And the crime is so heinous, 
that you should be very certain that you are 
right, before you fix its stigma upon the name 
dta man who solemnly denies it. Remember 
that, in a few days, all the proofs of innocence 
that the world can offer, will be useless.' 

** * I will see your husband, and for the sake 

of your sorrow, and your boy's future respecta- 

hjlitjr, promise that, if he will tell me in confi- 

dence from whom be received the check, I will 

pJeJffo my$elf to take no further steps in the 



matter : I will not only save him, but let the 
guilty escape. I really can and ought to do no 



more.' 



" * Then there is no hope !' exclaimed my 
mother, mournfully, 'for he never broke his 
word when once given, and I know that he would 
sooner die ten deaths, than save his life by what 
he will consider an act of dishonor.' 

" * Are you sure of that?' asked Mr. Vere, 
eagerly. ' Can a gambler have any such sense 
of honor left?' 

" * Yes I I would stake my existence upon his 
integrity and good faith. He is as innocent of 
this crime as I am ; but I know he will never 
preserve his life at the expense of his word.' 

"*Then I will save him I' said Mr. Vere, 
impetuously. ' * If you are right, he ought not 
to be cut off, without an opportunity of reform j 
if you are wrong, the consequences of your mis- 
take will fall more heavily upon you than upon 
any one else.' 

" I can't tell what followed this, exactly ; for 
my poor mother, after a woman's usual fashion, 
went into hysterics as soon as she had attained 
her wishes ; and I was too bewildered with con- 
tending feelings to know at all clearly what 
passed afterward. 

"Your good old grandfather was true to his 
word. When the (my of trial came, there was 
neither prosecutor nor evidence forthcoming ; 
and the accused was of course discharged. 

"An interview took place immediately be- 
tween my father and Mr. Vere, and so strongly 
was the latter impressed with a belief of the 
barrister's innocence, that he offered him such 
assistance as enabled him to leave England, and 
study the medical profession, under a feigned 
name, in Germany. 

" Several years afterward, a man condemned 
to death for forgery upon a northern bank, con- 
fessed the day before his execution, that amonff 
many similar frauds which he had committed, 
was the very check which my father had been 
accused of forging. It was now proved to have 
reached his hands through those of another 
dupe J who, like himself, had been wholly inno- 
cent of any guilty knowledge. 

" The nrst intelligence which reached us of 
this happy discovery, was brought to us by Mr. 
Vere himself; who traveled to Brussels for the 
express purpose. His jo^ was scarcely less than 
ours ; but all his entreaties to my father to re- 
turn to England were unavailing. During our 
exile my lather had, as a physician, prospered 
greatly ; his family too was much increased, and 
as he had none but painful remembrances at- 
tached to the land of his birth, he preferred re- 
maining where he was. 

" Before his death, however, I came to En- 

fland, and purchased my practice here ; which 
have followed ten years, without knowing, until 
this day, how near i am to Ingerdyne. 

" You understand now, why I should like to 
serve Mr. Vere's grand-daughter, even in a 
whim ; and perhaps will tell me, if I am likely 
to succeed ?" 

" Only tell my mother what you have just told 
us, and I am sure you are. Sha xs>ft^««. ^^^sisss^ 

leluin, ^Vicik Vi£L\^^ ^^^"^^1 ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
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hour from this minute : it is half-past one nowj 
I shall be here at a quarter to two." 

Precisely at the time he had fixed, Mr. Stuart 
opened the door of Mrs. Trevelyan's room. 
Seeing the note in my hand, he gave a little nod 
of approbation, then walked up to the patient's 
bed, felt her pulse, asked one or two questions, 
repeated twice over to me a few plain directions 
— particularly cautioning me against allowing 
eitner visitors or excitement-^and then took his 
leave. 

Fortunately Mrs. Trevelyan slept nearly the 
vholo of the afternoon and evening: so that, 
relieved from attendance, I was enabled to lie 
down upon a sofa close to the bed and sleep too. 
Toward midnight, however, she became rest- 
less, and at times delirious, fancying she saw 
Milly; while I, at that time, unused to a sick- 
room, and the variations of disease, grew wretch- 
edly nervous and frightened. - 

At length, to my great relief. I heard the hall 
bell ring, and in a lew minutes after, the little 
doctor made his appearance in the room. The 
sound of the openmg and closing door, aroused 
the patient instantly ; and with a wild burst of 
hysterical laughter, which thrilled through us 
all with its unnatural sound, she greeted Mr. 
Stuart's entrance. 

"Bad! bad! very bad, indeed!" he said to 
himself, while watching the poor sufferer's con- 
vulsed features lighted up with the horrible glare 
of delirium. 

" What has she been doing ? who has seen or 
spoken to her, since I left this morning ?" 

'-*' No one, but Jane and myself. She slept 
until nine o'clock, and ever since has been at 
intervals as you see. I have never left the room 
since I gave you my note to-day." 

*' Ah ! that's right ! I don't want you to do 
much; only to see that others do their duty. 
And now, while I attend to my patient, do you 
read this note from your mother." 

I did so : it conveyed a permission to stay at 
Mowbray for a few days more, if my services 
were absohUely necessary to Mrs. Trevelyan j but 
the hour they became otherwise) I was to return. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

During all this distressing time, Lady Mow- 
bray never visited the room ; nor had I, since 
the first morning, asked a single question re- 
specting her. By the death-bed ot her victim, 
how could I care for the traitress whose machin- 
ations had resulted thus ? 

The faculties and strength of the poor suffer- 
ing mother were completely overpowered ; and 
in a state of convulsion and delirium, alternating 
with stupor, Mrs. Trevelyan passed three long 
heavy days. 

On the fourth, there was a great, and to me 
hopeful change : memory and resignation re- 
turned, the pain of which the patient had at first 
complained was gone, and the features lost their 
mournful and anxious look. In great delight I 
remarked upon this improvement to Mr. Stuart, 
but he only shook his head, muttering, 

"A short rest before an eternal one !" 
That evening, when we were quite alone, 
Mrs. Trevelyan said to me, in the sweet quiet 
loaes ofoJd, 



*' Draw up the blinds, Florence, and tie baek 
the curtains; I wish to see the sun set: I hare 
a strong impression that I shall never look upoa 
the scene again." 

I obeyed, and as the blinds were rolled up, a 
flood of ruddy golden sunlight fell upon the suf- 
ferer's pallid face, investing it with an unearthly 
and solenm radiance. 

In a large mirror nearly opposite her bed, 
Mrs. Trevelyan's eye caught the reflection of 9 
her figure, and its glorious halo; which, with a 
peculiar smile, she pointed out to me, saying, 

^^ In olden times they would have called that 
an omen." 

" Of what ?" I asked. 

" A speedy and happy release from sorrow." 

*' Then pray let us follow the example. You 
are so much better to-night, that I think we may 
very reasonably hope the omen will be soon fal- 
filled." 

*' Not on earth, Florence ! In this world there 
is no exemption from sorrow. It is only when, 
dying in the faith of Christ, we shake oflT our 
mortality, that we escape suffering. But even 
so, I dare to hope that I shall be soon at rest. 
My life, like this long painful day, is closing 
fast." 

*' You should not say so : you are weak and 
fanciful, or you would know how much better 
you are to-night. 

'^ I am sorry you think so, Florence, because 
you are preparing for yourself a great disap- 
pointment. Believe one who has been watching 
the approach of death for ten years, that but a 
very few hours now lie between her and his 
actual presence." 

I could make no reply ; for her voice, so hol- 
low and sweet, lent a sad impressiveness to her 
words, and forced upon me the belief, that they 
were prophetic. 

" Do not grieve, Florence !" she said tenderly ; 
" rather rejoice that, from a world which could 
now be to me nothing but a scene of shame and 
grief, God in his abundant mercy is taking me 
so soon. I feel quite strong to-night : unusually 
so ; and I think it is a strength lent to me for 
some great purpose, although as yet I know 
not what. But while it remains with me, I wish 
to thank you with all my power for the watchful, 
untiring, and loving care you have bestowed upon 
me. 

" Do not interrupt me : I know what yon 
would s&v ; but until you are as desolate, heart- 
crushed, and bereaved as I am, you can never 
appreciate the comfort your presence has been. 
Still, although the benefit has been priceless to 
me, I trust that in rendering it, you will be 
profited also. 

*' You are young, ardent, and enthusiastic ; fuH 
of the gayety of life and health ; and it may be 
well that, for a time, you should be called from 
the enjoyments of existence to look upon a death- ' ■ 
bed. You are handsobe and attractive, gifted 
with more than usual talents, and intrusted by 
God with generous and noble impulses : be care« 
ful how you use them. They are great blessings, 
but they are great temptations also : you have 
seen them all possessed by one, whose early edu- 
cation should have taught her how to watch and 
control tVvem, axid 'yoM Vv^n^ a^fetv Yie\ ^ii.VV. 

'^ Ola, F\otence \ \S s\ie, ono^ so ^etv\\t ,\s\^tc^^^ 
and Uutidl^-, so g\ia.i^^^ wA ^\iv.^viC)L lot^ v^ 
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tenderly loved, and religiously edacated, could 
fall iVom virtue and holiness, do you take heed ! 
The purest, .truest heart on earth can not be 
more innocent and guileless than my unhappy 
child's was, a few brief months since ; and even 
sow, when the near approach of death enlarges 
and clears all moral perceptions, enabling us to 
see vice unmasked, in all its monstrous and hide- 
ous proportions — even now, I do believe that her 
crime is less guilt than madness ; and that, puri. 
fied by chastisement and penitence on earth, I 
shall yet meet her in heaven." 

*' And from my heart I believe it too," I an- 
swered fervently. 

^' May God, in His abundant mercy and com- 
passion, grant it to my prayers !" rejoined the 
mother, solemnly. 

''And now, Florence," she resumed, after a 
short silence, '^ I wish to leave in your charge a 
message to my poor lost child. I implore you 
.to find some means of delivering it to her, wnen 
I am gone. Will you ?" 

'^ II' it is possible, I will. I may not be able to 
discover her very soon, but I promise you that 
no effort shall be left untried to do so, as speedily 
as can be : sooner or later, if she and I live, she 
shall have your message faithfully." 

As I spoke, Mrs. Trevelyan's eyes, which had 
been fixed upon my face, as if there to discover 
the sincerity of my promise, closed. Her lips 
moved as if in prayer, and for many minutes she 
was silent. 

Then, turning toward me, she pointed to a 
dressing-case upon the table, and bade me take 
from it two small miniatures. When I had done 
so, and given them to her, she opened the oases, 
and gazed long and tearfully at the portraits : 
then returning them to me, she said, 

*' Give these, with my blessing, to my child. 
Tell her they are the resemblances of her dead 

fiarents ; and bid her, from the dying lips of the 
ast surviving one, to repent — earnestly and at 
once — as she hopes to meet them again in 
heaven. 

'* Tell her, that with my last breath I prayed 
for her pardon to Almighty God; and, wMth a 
firm hope and belief that she would seek His 
mercy by immediate penitence and humiliation 
before Him, I left her my blessing. Tell her, 
that, by the memory of her early and innocent 
life, I implored her to reflect upon the awful 
course she is pursuing. 

^' Oh, Florence ! plead with her, in my name, 
as you would for your own soul, that she will 
pause at once; and that, with God to help her, 
she will, even at the sacrifice of all she now holds 
dearest, repent and return to the path of virtue 
she has left. Warn her that vice never brings 
Jiappiness, that peace can only be found in the 
'Vays of righteousness ; and entreat her, as she 
hopes for mercy beyond the giave, to listen to 
Ct the voice which, through you, speaks from the 
dead. 

^' It may be, Florence, that you will see her 
but once ; that upon that one interview will rest 
her fate forever: think of this when the time 
comes, and remember how much depends upon 
your energy and zeal. It may be the last oppor- 
tunity vouchsafed to her by God. Promise me, 
that you wUI exert every power you possess to 
improve it to the utmost — that you will spare no 
remoDstranoe or entre&ty to save her.'* 



"I do promise, with all my soul!". 

"Do not be repulsed by careless words or 
angry looks. Do not be ofiended at slights or 
even aflFront, but persevere to the end. Remem- 
ber that the unjust judge yielded to pertinacity 
what he denied to justice ; so do you have courage 
and persist, looking to your reward hereafter. 
Will you, Florence, undertake this most solemn 
charge?" 

"I will; and, with God's help, perform it 
honestly." 

"Do not be too stem with her, Florence," 
said the poor mother, in a voice now choked with 
tears: "she is of a gentle, tender spirit, and 
would die under a rude hand. She has been so 
cherished and beloved, that what less sensitive 
natures would never feel at all, will crush her 
utterly. 

^When she hears tTiat I have passed away, 
her conscience will upbraid her -2 she will forget 
the health broken for years, and with a merciless 
remorse will accuse herselJf of my death. Save 
her from that misery :^tell her, tnat to the last I 
loved and blessed her^and that I died in the firm 
belief that her penitence would reunite us. /Tell 
her, that never have I thought harshly of her, 
but sorrowfully, and with unabated afifcction ; .^nd 
when her heart is touched with that assurance, 
and softened by remembrance of old days with . 
all their holy memories, then speak to her gently 
and lovingly of repentance. 

" To you, as to a sister, I confide her ; and as 
you would have others keep faith with you, do 
you fulfill the charge I now bequeath to you — 
mercifully and lovingly, yet fearlessly." 

" Do not doubt me. If I live, I will do your 
bidding; if I die, I will leave it in good bauds." 

"I am satisfied. And now, Florence, read to 
me the seventeenth chapter of St. John's Gospel. 
I am weary, and would fain be at rest." 

After a short time, the faint regular breathine 
of the sleeper warned me to close my book ; ana 
I leaned back in the large invalid chair, watching 
the gathering twilight, and thinking of the re- 
sponsibility I had just undertaken. 

Before night had quite set in, Mr. Stuart came 
noiselessly into the room, and, beckoning me to 
be silent, gently lifted up the patient's wan, white 
hand, and felt her pulse. There was still light 
enough left to show how pale and drawn her 
features were ; and, with a half sigh, the doctor 
turned from the bed, and going to the door 
motioned to me to follow him. 

"Who sits up with you to-night?" he asked, 
abruptly. 

" No one. I have arranged to have a bed made 
upon the sofa for myself; and, as Mrs. Trevelyan 
is so much better, I shall do very well alone." 

"She is not better. Haven't you heard the 
old woman's tcde of people's senses retuiiiing to 
them just before death ? She is as much better 
as that ; no more." 

"But she is so quiet; so rational and collect- 
ed ; so difierent to what she was yesterday and 
the day before. She can not surely be so near 
death V' 

"Those are all so many proofs that she is. 
Her pulse has sunk fatally, and her face U ^Q.t.iQk<&x* 
ed into tVie \\u^a '«\ivi\i «jtfe \^«s^\ ^^^w\b.^^xv ^^^ 
cVieeks and mo\3LV\i ol xJaa \^N\\v^J,^\>x>^:^^'^^^s»sx, 
DeatVi Yia.s set. Vva s^«X \x\kaa\vBt T 
1 BtaftgeiftOL^ bxA a\tf>\]2A\a.^'a ^36i^«s 
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eallery baluster, but for Mr. Stuart's arm, which 
he extended to save me, saying, at the same time 
— *' Are you frightened, that you tremble so ? I 
told you from the first that she could not recover ?" 

''Yes, yes ; but I did not think it was to be so 
soon — so very, very soon. She has not been ill 
a week." 

"You calculate by an original almanac, I 
imagine, Miss Sackville. I have attended her 
myself for five years ; and she descended to me 
from my deceased partner, whose patient she 
has been for at least ten. She has long been in 
such a state as to place her life in immediate 
danger from any sudden shock she might receive ; 
and surely the dIows she has experienced lately 
would have been sufficient to destroy even a 
stronger person. My only astonishment is, that 
she has lasted so long.' It is wonderful what 
women can bear !" 

'* Then you think there is no hope?" I asked, 
mournfully. 

* • None, ' ' he answered, decidedly. " Nor can 
any thing more be done. The only service she 
is now capable of receiving, is tluit most diffi- 
cult one of all for friends to render — ^the mercy 
of being let alone. Attention will only disturb 
her ; and any attempt to invigorate or restore 
ber will be both useless and cruel." 

*' What, then, do you wish me to do ?" 

" Nothing. Lie quietly on the sofa, as you 
proposed, and have some steady person in the 
room, in case Mrs. Trevelyan is worse — ^some 
one who is collected and silent : a deaf and 
dumb person would be just the thing, if you had 
such a treasure." 

" There is no one in the house whom I could 
trust ; and, after what you have said, indeed, I 
dare not be alone. I must have some one with 
me, or I can not stay in the room." 

" Nonsense } nonsense ! What is- there to 
fear ? But if you really have nobody who is to 
be depended upon to keep the room quiet (and 
there will be nothing else to be done to-night), 
I will send you a nurse of my own training, 
upon whom I can rely. Would you like itr' 

" Oh, yes ! But do you really think there is 
any immediate danger — to-night, I mean ?" 

*' No ; it is possible, but I do not expect it ; 
though it is right that you should be prepared. 
I will give the nurse all needful directions, and 
do you go to bed quietly, as you suggested. 
You will not be wanted, and will be better 
asleep." 

In about an hour the woman arrived — and a 
perfect pattern she was of a model nurse. She 
was short, fat, and red-faced, and attired in a 
black silk gown, white apron, and a tremendous 
cap. 

The instant she came into the room, she be- 

ffan to set it to rights — that is, she put every 

tning out of its place, arranging all the articles 

upon the toilet, writing-table, and sofa, in the 

most extraordinary and out-of-the-way positions. 

Every towel and basket-cover she unwrapped 

€Uid folded up afresh. She put every chair in 

a new situation ; and every book she opened 

and carefully removed to a different locality ; in 

sAor^ before she bad been half-an-hour in the 

room, she bad made it most particularly uncom- 

fortabhf having rendered it almost impossible 

^^fS^ «or tbinff tbat was wanted. 

After every thing had been disarranged to her 



perfect satisfaction, and she had demolished the 
whole of the eatables upon a well-furnished sup- 
per-tray, she drew a large chair to the side of 
the bed, added two more (much in the same * 
fashion that children do, when they make ooaob- 
es), and, with a whisper to me that she should 
be sure to hear if the " poor dear" stirfed, she 
defied her lace-cap for a calico one, with por- 
tentous borders, and resigned herself to sleeps 

In a little while the breathing of the sleepen 
was the only sound that broke the stillness, and 
I sat mournfully alone; every now and then 
wondering, in the midst of gloomy thoughts and 
sad anticipations, what earthly good this fat, 
fidgety nurse had done, or was expected to do. 
If she had come to relieve me, certainly she 
had not fulfilled her mission ; for the sole use 
she was of at present, was to keep me awake 
by her snoring. 

However, as even that was preferable to her 
conversation, I resigned myself as well as I 
could to the prospect of another night's watcb* 
ing, and triea to occupy myself with reading. 

But of this I soon tired, for I could not fix 
my attention to the book; my thoughts were 
wandering far away ; and at last I closed the 
volume, and allowed them full liberty. ' 

Oh, what a solemn, dreary night that was !— 
even now, I can close my eyes and bring the | 
whole scene before me. 

The room was very large, and, like many 
others in the house, was wainscoted with oak. 
Several of the panels were filled by grim, black- 
looking portraits of the old Mowbrays ; and in 
all possible places large mirrors were let into 
the walls, reflecting the stern faces of their late 
owners. The bed was inunense ; almost as wide 
and long as a small room; it was draperied with 
tapestry, representing a boar-hunt in a royal 
forest, and at the hoM, immediately behind the 
pillows, was worked in bright colors, the death 
and flowing blood of the animal. Upon a cen- 
tre table, well shaded from the sleepers eyei^ 
burned a candle, which just lighted the rooa 
sufficiently to magnify its proportions myst^ 
riously, and fill one's mind with all sorts of 
vague fears of the dark recesses. 

In the bed — ^pale, emaciated, with features 
drawn and altered — ^lay Mrs. Trevelyan. Every 
now and then her eyes opened, and wandered 
round without seeroins to see any thing ; then 
closed, looking as if there was no strength in 
the lids, and they fell wearily. Her breathing 
was very low and faint ; and at times the breatil 
seemed to bo drawn heavily, causing me to start 
forward, fearing lest she was choking. 

In this way, the night grew on, older and 
older ; I shivered with cold and nervous appr^ 
hension. After awhile, my eyes flxed themselvee 
involuntarily upon the white, glaring teeth' of 
the tortured boar, and I could scarcely repress 
a scream, as I saw Mrs.Trevelyan's large glassy 
eyes open and shut immediately beneath the 
animal ; there seemed to my disturbed fancy to 
be some horrible and mysterious connection bo* 
tween the two sufferers. If I turned my heed 
away, in some half-dozen mirrors at once I saw 
the whole room reflected ; and after a time it 
was aVmost dvfiacxxlt not to believe that all the 
picluies were aw\m«iXe^\ %xv^ ^i^^'aX, ^v^vcv^\j\^aol 
me in a\\ dvce^Xion*, vjetei >Jaft xmfc^x'CB.Vs x^'^ctt* 
sentatVvea o^ \h^ IwrnV^ . 
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In this wretched state of excitement, a weary 

time passed on ; I dared neither move nor breathe 

freely ; and 1 do believe I should have fainted from 

* terror, had not I fallen asleep gazing fixedly 

upon the bed. 

. I was awakened by Mrs. Trevelyan turning 
restlessly, and murmuring my name. In a mo- 
ment I was beside her; and, inexperienced as 
I was, I saw that a cheinge for the worse had 
taken place. 

*' Milly I Milly 1" she whispered, faintly, look- 
ing at me earnestly, as if to recall to my mind 
the promise I had naade. 

<< I remember, " said I. " Tour message shall 
be given to her, if God spares my life to do it." 

She pressed my hand, and spoke some indis- 
tinct words, which I could not understand. 

The sound of my voice aroused the nurse, 
and, with a very unexpected promptitude, she 
quickly stood by the bed, holding a glass of 
some reviving cordial in her hand. 

In a gentle and skillful manner, the result of 
long practice, she raised the patient's head, and 
administered the medicine ; the beneficial effects 
of which were soon apparent, in the brightened 
eye and clear voice of the patient. 

*' Now, Miss," said the woman, " do you lie 
down and have a sleep ; I've had almost an hour, 
^I dare say (she had had at least four), an^ I'll 
watch now." 

" Do, Florence," whispered Mrs. Trevelyan ; 
and thus urged— especially as the appearance 
which had alarmed me had vanished — I lay 
down. 

I had not, however, been asleep long, when I 
awoke at the sound of moving feet, and, upon 
looking up, I saw by the gray struggling light 
of the morning, that the terrible look had re- 
turned to the patient's face, and that some awful 
change was at hand. 

In a moment I was by her side j her breath- 
ing was labored, and at intervals the horrible 
death-rattle choked her. She evidently knew 
me, and wished to speak, but had not the power. 
I fell upon my knees beside her, and lifted her 
band anectionateljr, while tears fell fast down 
my face. She smiled faintly and tenderly, and 
signed to us to raise her, and give her more 
cordial. She was obeyed j and then had strength 
L to say to me : 

^ " Fardon and blessing to my child ! — full for- 
giveness to all 1" 

At this moment, carriage- wheels dashed up 
to the door, announcing, as I thought, the arrival 
of the doctor; but Mrs. Trevelyan, as if warned 
by a mysterious instinct of some approaching 
tnal, and nerved by Providence to meet it, starl- 
•ed up in her bed, and cried, eagerly, 

" Milly ! Milly I" 

In a few moments the door was hastily thrown 
open, and, with a scream, Milly rushed in, and 
threw herself into her mother's arms, exclaim- 
ing : 

*' Foreive me ! forgive me ! Oh, do not curse 
me, mother !" 

Mrs. Trevelvan tried to speak, and her eyes 
brightened with an unearthly light, as she gasp- 
ed out, 

** God pardon and blops — " but here her voice 
Mledf and, relaxing ber bold of hef«child, she 
ttruggled aUgbtljr, and, with a deep groan, (ell 
Uick lifeleiM. 



At the same moment a crimson stream spread- 
ing itself rapidly over the bed, from the spot 
where Milly had fallen, warned us of some fresh 
catastrophe ; and when the nurse lifted her head 
from her mother's body, we found that she bad 
broken a blood-vessel. Her life was ebbing fast 
away. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

Befobs much could be done for good or ill, 
Mr. Stuart, who had been sent for by the nurse 
some time previously, entered the room. At 
once comprehending the scene, he went to Mil- 
ly's relief. But all his efforts were vain : very 
slowly, but steadily, the life-blood flowed away ; 
and in a short time the cold death-damps came 
out upon her pallid brow. 

I sat by her, and held her hand, and, with my 
own eyes full of tears, looked upon the melan- 
choly brillianey of hers. Her white lips were 
dravni into thin, straight lines, across the glit- 
terinff teeth, and her face was so worn ana al- 
tereo^ that she looked at least ten years older 
than when she left Mowbray, while round her 
eyes and mouth was a deep purple tinge. 

Never was there so complete a wreck of 
youthful beauty ! — and, as I gazed upon her, I 
could not refrain from thanking God that Mrs. 
Trevelyan had been spared the agony of watch- 
ing her daughter's life thus pass away. 

Although far too weak to talk, the anguish 
of her countenance, and its inquiring, though 
deprecating looks, were painfully eloquent. — 
There needed no words to tell what was passing 
in the mind of the dying girl, nor that her soul 
pined for knowledge of her mother's pardon. All 
that language could have spoken, was written in 
the aching gaze of her straining eyes, as she 
fixed them upon me. 

I dared not speak, for Mr. Stuart had warned 
me that the slightest exertion or excitement 
would cause instant death, accelerating the flow 
of blood ; and, as he had left the room to pre- 

Eare some fresh styptics, I feared to utter a syU 
ible. However, he soon returned, and after 
administering the medicine, and peremptorily 
forbidding Milly to speak, he said to me, 

" 1 am going to sit by that window ; if yon 
have any thing to say to Miss Trevelyan, do so 
in as few and ca]m words as possible." 

And thus permitted, I repeated the message 
with which I had been intrusted ; adding, as I 
wept over the sufferer — "Your being here, 
Milly, proves that you are penitent ; and your 
mother's spirit, speaking (she bade me tell you) 
from my lips, prays God to bless and pardon 
you, as she did.'' 

At this moment — ^warned, I suppose, by one 
of the domestics, of the events of the night, and 
for the first time — ^Lady Mowbray entered the 
room. A cry of anguish, causing Mr. Stuart 
to rush forward, broke from the lips of poor 
Milly, as her eyes fell upon her cousin's wife ; 
and, raising herself with a sudden strength, she 
clasped her hands in agony, exclaimin^^ 

was not ol smc^ei w.\m^xi^^vN^^^^^^^\'^^^ 
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stood aloof, looking npon the sceno with the 
calm, mocking smile of a demon. 

The blood was fast pouring from Milly's 
mouth, 9iid her eyes were sinking back into their 
sockets; but their dying gaze was fixed implor- 
ingly upon Lady Mowbray, as she continued to 
gurgle forth the words, "forgive ! forgive I" 

I was supporting Milly, and my arms and 
shoulders were covered with the frightful evi- 
dence of her suffering : while I speedily found 
by her increasing weight, that death was at 
hand. Milly 's anguish so wrung my heart, and 
the heartless conduct of Lady JNIowbray so 
roused my indignation, that I called angrily to 
Mr. Stuart, 

*' Send that woman away : she is killing 
Milly ! God and her mother have pardoned her, 
and she shall not be tortured in her dying mo- 
ments by the wretch whose treachery led her 
into sin, and who now exults in her agony and 
remorse." 

" Miss Sackville ! Miss Sackville I" remon- 
strated the doctor. 

*' It is true — ^it is true I Judge for yourself ! 
Who but a fiend would stand there smiling, 
when a dying penitent implores pardon ?" 

At these words Mr. Stuart turned, and ap- 
parently saw enough in the countenance of her 
ladyship to disgust him; for, with his usual 
quick, positive manner, he said, going up to 
her, 

*' Allow me to lead your ladyship from the 
room. I can not suffer any patient, in any cir- 
cumstances, who is under my care, to undergo 
the torture. Your conduct, madam, is cruel. 

"You are insolent, sir!" exclaimed Lady 
Mowbray, reddenmg with anger. *'I do not 
know by whom you were summoned here ; but 
it was without my authority, and I request you 
will now leave my house at once. I will not be 
insulted," she added, passionately. 

'• As soon as the duty for which I came is 
done, I shall retire from your ladyship's house 
with pleasure. In the mean time I must insist 
upon your leaving this room." 

Scarcely had the doctor's words been uttered 
a moment, when his attention was called to 
Milly ; who, choking with the hemorrhage, was 
again struggling convulsively for breath. 

" hiave her — save her ! Oh, Mr. Stuart, for 
the love of Heaven, save her ;" I cried, as the 
poor girl's dying eyes looked imploringly into 
mine, 

*' Silence — silence !" replied ho, sternly : "you 
distract us all by such exclamations. 1 am do- 
all I can." 

A. sweet, thankful smile, like a shadow of the 
past, crossed Milly's face, as she turned it in 
her a;;ony upon the surgeon. Touched by its 
beauty, as every one within its influence had 
ever been, he leaned over to me, and seizing my 
hand, pressed it, at the same time saying, 
gruflly, 

" Don't mind my beins cross. You're a good 
girl After all ; but don't oe so vehement." 

A I last but only for a few seconds, the blood 
was stanched, and in a voice so low that we 
conki scarcely hetirity MlUy murmured, 
'^ I'rav for me V* 
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never heard surpassed, solemnly implored God's 
pardon on the dying girl. 

The prayer was scarcely concluded, when the 
hemorrhage broke forth afresh: and, alter a 
few torturmg minutes during which, with strain- 
ed and staring eyes, she struggled painfully far- 
breath, the spirit of the heart-broken and peni- 
tent sufferer passed sorrowfully away. 

Scarcely more alive than those beloved ones 
whom I left to the last care of the nurse, I was 
led by Mr. Stuart from the chamber of death. 
The next day I was summoned to attend the 
coroner's jury, and give what evidence I coold 
re-spectin&r the death I had witnessed. 

very few questions were asked, and those 
were as briefly answered ; the coroner being a 
very old friend of the Mowbrays and Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, and therefore anxious to avoid entering 
into the painful details more fully than was al^ 
solutoly essential. 

But the jury, many of them farmers in the 
neighborhood, who had known Milly from child- 
hood, wore not so easily satisfied ; and by them 
Mr. Stuart was subjected to a very searching 
examination, which ended in their attaching to 
their verdict of ** Died from the rupture of a 
blood-vessel," a few words of indignant reproof 
to Lady Mowbray for her conduct to the de- 
iseased during the last bitter moments of her life. 

As soon as this distressing business was over, 
I left Mowbray. And as I looked up, for the 
last time, to the closed windows of the house so 
lately echoing with gayety and joy, and reflect- 
ed upon the death and desolation wrought by 
the sin of its owner, the first real sense of God's 
retributive justice entered my heart, and made 
it tremble. 

When I returned to Ingerdyne, I found, my 
father in London, and was surprised to learn 
that, during my absence, most of the old servants 
had been dismissed, and were replaced by young 
inexperienced ones, fewer in number, and any 
thing but accustomed to such work as now fell 
to their lot. 

"What has been the matter?" I asked of 
Helen; for my mother evidently shunned the 
question. " Why are Reynolds and Baker, and 
Sally and old George gone? and who chose 
these awkward creatures ?" 

" Papa. Ho sent away the old servants be- 
cause he said, they were idle and extravagant ; 
but I believe the reason was, that he couldn't 
pay them." 

"Nonsense, Helen! who put that idea into 
your head ?'* 

" Reynolds. I hear her say to Baker, that it 
was well poor grandpapa couldn't see how things 
were going on, for he would break his heart. 
* We are leaving to-day,' she said : * it will be the 
family's turn next, for the captain can't pay 
half his debts.' " 

" Poor mamma !'* 

" Why, Flor., you don't believe it's as bad as 
that ! At the worst it will only be to shut up 
the place for a few years, 
the Combertons. Papa's not 
harassed, I dare say.'' 

" I'm afraid he is, Helen. I fear and believe 
l\vat maXtexs «.x& <\wvto as Uad as Reynolds says, 



and go abroad like 
poor, only a little 



RcJcasing her Ccom oar arms, Mr. Stuart and\ and iVvat xVkWj ax^ ^iomvacxo a ct\«\&: 
I knelt reveready beaide herj and he then, in\ "Waat do^ovxm^T^^\Qt«wi^*^ X^^olUv^^ 
^oirds the beauty aod eioqaence oi which 1 have\ en me V 
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** I know so little of business, that I scarcely 
know myself what I mean ; but my fear is that 
we shall soon leave here forever." 

" Forever ! Oh, Florence ! how can you be 
so cruel ? How can you say such dreadful 
things ? I shall die if I have to go away forever, 
J am sure I shall." 

** I hope not Helen ; for, indeed, I believe that 
you will be tried ere long." 

" Why ? why do you believe so ?" 

"Because I have long feared that the ex- 
penses here and in London, were far more than 
could be afforded; and I know that tradesmen 
in the town, have applied time after time for 
their bills, without receiving them." 

*• So they do every where, I dare say." 

" Perhaps so. But how does thai make our 
case better, Helen ?" 

" I don't know ; but I never will believe that 
we shall have to leave here, for more than a 
year or two at the most, and I shouldn't mind 
that. I should like to go to Italy, especially if 
we went to Rome, and lived near the Comber- 
tons. I think I should enjoy it very much, 
shouldn't you ?" 

" No ; I would rather stay here than in any 
other place in the world. 1 love Ingerdyne 
with all my heart." 

" So do I, to live in when one's old ; but now,' 
when we are girls, I should delight to go abroad. 
Yes ; nothing like old Ingerdyne when we are 
old too ; except a visit of three or four years to 
Italy. Do you know, Florence, that now I think 
I of all this, I am rather glad of these temporary 
difficulties." 

*' Are you, Helen ? You do not know what 
poverty is, or you would not say so." 

" Joverty ! Going to Rome for a few years 
is not poverty, surely. If it is, I should like it 
very much." 

The day after this conversation, I discovered 
* that the carriage and horses, which had been 
given to my mother by her father after his wife's 
death, were absent j and upon inquiring about 
them from a groom, was told that they had been 
sent to London by his master's orders. 

There was something very strange, not only 
in the words the man used to convey this inform- 
ation, but in his manner too ; for it seemed to 
intimate that there were even worse purposes to 
which things could be put, than their sale. I was 
frightened and perplexed, as well as indignant 
at this appropriation of my mother's especial 
property, and returned to the house in a very 
angry mood. 

When I reached it, I was met by a servant 
with a message from my mother, requesting me 
to speak to a person who had called upon some 
business, for which he required to see one of the 
family. I went into the library, where I found 
a perfect stranger. 

He seemed slightly embarrassed upon seeing 
me, although he bowed courteously as he rose 
from the chair he had taken. I was in one of my 
proudest and most disagreeablo tempers, caused 
■by anger at what I hadjust heard, so I bent my 
head carelessly, and waited for him to speak." 

'*Miss Sackville, I presume," he said at last. 
I bowed. 

"Afjr business is with your father; but as it 
appears that be is absent, I should wish to see 
Mrs. SackviUo. May I have that honor ?" 



"My mother is particfularly engaged, and, 
therefore, has desired me to attend you, and re- 
ceive any message you may wish to send." 

" My errand is business of a most urgent na- 
ture, and scarcely admits of a message." 

" Can / not do then, as well as my mother ? 
I am not more unused to business than she is." 

" I think not. I wanted to consult her, how a 
most painful expose of your father's affairs could 
be avoided, and I imagme that you could scarce- 
ly answer for her in such a matter." 

" No. If it is that, you must see her ; but I 
wish yon would tell me something more, that I 
may prepare her." 

Ho considered a moment, then said, 

"I will be frank with you, Miss Sackville. I 
am solicitor for a very heavy judgment-creditor 
of your father's, and I am come hero empowered 
by my client to put an execution into this house, 
unless Mrs. Sackville can give him security for 
the debt." 

"How much is it?" I asked, with a failing 
heart. 

" Sixteen hundred pounds." 

" Has my father been applied to ? You seem 
to be taking a very extrer^ course." 

*' You would not say so, if you knew all the 
circumstances. I have seen and written to Cap- 
tain Sackville at least a dozen times, and my cli- 
ent is satisfied that the only way left of getting 
his money, is by putting in an execution." 

*' Then what is it you wish my mother to do, 
supposing that she has the inclmation and the 
power to act ? I had better go to her with some 
definite proposal." 

" To give my client a tangible security for the 
payment of his claim, within a rea.sonable time.'* 

I went to my mother. She was reading in her 
dressing-room, having apparently forgotten the 
arrival of a visitor. At first, when I told her the 
stranger's business, she seemed paralyzed ; and, 
say what I would, I could induce her to propose 
nothing ; but at last she said : 

" I have no power, Florence ; or, at least, I 
can do nothing without seeing your father. I 
have signed so many documents at different 
times, that I do not know whether I have any 
power left." 

"But, surely, mother, you know what yoa 
signed ? You would not put your name to any 
deed you did not understand?" 

" I did what I thought was for the best, Flor- 
ence ; and 1 am no lawyer to study technicali- 
ties. This man had better see your father." 

" But he will not. He says that he has already 
seen and written to him a dozen times." 

" Then I can do nothing. Your father is not 
here ; and I can do nothing without his authority." 

"Will you not see this person? He will be 
better satisfied when he has spoken to you." 

" No J I could not bear it." 

" He is very civil j and, if he is not satisfied in 
some way, he will certainly put in this execu- 
tion." 

" Oh, no, no, Florence ! that must not be j I 
could not live to see it." 

" But how can it be avoided, mother ? If you 
have no power to give him the neceaso-t^ «««.^- 
T\ly, atvCi c^titvo\.\iT\xv%'^ov«^'^\a ^\i\\a^ ^xv\^- 
terv\ew w\X\v \am, \ ^o xtfiX %^^ ^'^'^^. '^^ ^«*^ 
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go and try what can be arranged. Tell him to 
see your father — to see the lawyer — any thing, 
only do not let there be an execution." 

And so I went, to say nothing, offer nothing, 
do nothing. But, happily for me, the lawyer 
W€is a kind man, well to do in the world, and a 
gentleman j and, having a daughter of my own 
age, he pitied my perplexity and sorrow. 

I ordered luncheon, and while he took refresh- 
ment, I sat and thought. Valuable thought that, 
which leads to no result ! At last, I said : 

** I really do not know what to do, or propose ; 
unless you will, upon your return to town, see 
my father." 

'' That I am sorry to say is out of my power. 
My positive instructions are, either to obtain se- 
curity from Mrs. SaokvilliB, or to take the other 
step I named to you. I have come here unac- 
companied by the necessary officers, .entirely 
upon my own responsibility j and, since I can 
efifect no satisfactory arrangement, I grieve to 
say that I have no alternative but to proceed." 

"Not immediately! oh, surely, not now?" 

*' At once, I fear." - 

" Oh, no, no ! surely something can be done to 
avert such a disgrace. It will kill my mother. 
Oh, if my father were but here!" 

" I do not think he could facilitate the arrange- 
ment of matters, since he has known of the prob- 
ability of this for weeks ; in fact, I saw him a 
fortnight since, and warjjied him." 

" And what did he say ? Did he offer nothing 
—no terms by which this might be averted ?" 

''None: except to refer me to Mrs. Saok- 
viUe." 

"But he most have means: I am sure he 
has." 

" I doubt it : his expenses would swallow up 
very large resources.'^ 

" If I could see him," I exclaimed, as a thought 
struck me, " t should know at once what could 
be done. How long will you give me, before 
you put in this terrible execution ?" 

"Forgive me for seeming hard-hearted; but 
I can not leave this house, untU I have either 
security for my client's debt, or have placed the 
property here in the custody of others." • 

" I felt faint and cold : a shivering came all 
over me ; but I rallied and replied : 

"This is indeed quick work ! Well, sir, how 
long, then, will vou be nay mother's guest ? Let 
me know, that i may go to London and see Cap- 
-^ tain Sackville." 

The man was, and had been doin? me a kind- 
ness, and I knew and felt it ; but &r my life, I 
could not then have spoken more civilly. He 
looked annoyed at my tone, but answered more 
courteously than I deserved, 

" This is Wednesday ; I will stay until Satur- 
day eveninff. If. then, I do not hear from you 
satisfactorily, I shall be compelled to follow the 
instructions I have received." 

" I thank you for this concession. I must now 
see my mother, and learn her wishes ; and when 
I have sent and secured a place in the mail, 
which passes through Abberly at four o'clock, I 
will see jou asain. It would be a mere farce 
bidding you. wmoomQj and putting every thing at 
vour disposal— for, alas 1 that they are already •, 

fti^u^^^^^ ^"^^ ^^** 7^" ™*y ^ comfortable." 
Thank you : that is quite as much as I can 
expect. I daro say you think me very hard- 



hearted and uncourteous ; but if ever you should 
be unfortunate enough to know more of the dark 
side of things than you have hitherto seen, yon 
will find that I have done both more and less, thaa 
many others would under similar circumstances. '* 
" I do not doubt it," I replied, impatiently : for 
I was irritated beyond measure at his civility. 
He seemed so cool, while I was so excited. Had 
I been older or wiser, I should have been grate- 
fiil for his forbearance ; but pride, anger, and ap- 
prehension, were all struggling together in my 
mind, and united to make me rude and waywarcL 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

I FOUND my mother in a most painful Btatei. 
By turns she was passionately indignant against 
her husband, and scornfully indifferent ; one mo» 
ment predicting our deaths in the workhouse, 
the next defying law and its power. At first, 
she positively refused to allow me to go to Loo- 
don, and chid me severely for proposmg such a 
thing ; then, in a minute after, she spoke of it as 
being the only chance left, o[ warding ofiT posi<'' 
tive starvation. 

It was not until very late that she made up her 
mind what I should do ; and then I had barely 
time to receive some particulars from Mr. Co- 
myn, have a walking-oress packed up, and ride 
Sancho to Abberly, before the mail passed 
through. I reached the town only ten minutes 
in advance of the coach ; but that allowed me 
time to chahge my riding-habit, and put on a 
more simple traveling costume. 

I had never before journeyed alone to London, 
and when the bustle was over, I was at first 'ory 
nervous; but, happily, the anxiety inseparable 
from my errand, soon overpowered every minor 
annoyance, and I ceased to fidget about any 
thing. 

It was eight o'clock when we reached the 
metropolis; the lamps were lighted, and every 
thing looked so glaring and unlike home, that, 
when the coach stopped at last, I was thorough- 
ly bewildered. 

My father's hotel was in Grosvenor-street ; but 
how far that was from my present locality, I 
knew no more than if I had just landed from the 
moon. Fortunately, the coachman had recog- 
nized me, and (wondering, I dare say, to see 
Mr. Yere's grand-daughter in such a forlorn sit- 
natidn), came up and offered his services. It 
was a relief, and I folt grateful. It needs to feel 
oneself utterly desolate, before one fully appr^^ 
ciates the worth of kindness. 

" Is any body coming to meet you, Miss ?*• 
asked the man ; " or do you stop here ?" 

" Oh, no," I answered, quickly ; " I am goinff 
to my father in Lower Grosvenor-street j out 1 
don't very well know how to set about it." 

"You had better have a coach, Miss. Shall 
I call one for you ? Does the captain know as 
you're coming by me ?" 

" No, he does not expect me ; and, therefore, 
I shall be very much obliged if you will order** 
some conveyance for me, and tell the man where 
to go." 

" OnVy t)aa ^X\\ft \>^^ ^'^ \gtwsni %?ct^ ^w. ^ 
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*' All right, then. Here's a wehicle ! Mind 

. the step — ^that's right: now, then, here's the 

(l^/^ag : — never seed a lady with so little luggage 

^ afore.-«-Can I do any thins els^ You'll be all 

safe. Good-night, Miss.'° 

After a long, slow, jolting ride, I got to Gros- 

• venor-street at last. In answer to my inquiry 

for my father,^! was told that he was not at home, 

nor expected until very late, as he was gone with 

a party to Richmond. 

. ^* Tuen I will come in and wait," I said. " Be 
so ffood as to inform me as soon as he arrrives ; 
and, in the mean time, I will write a letter in his 
room." 

The man hesitated ; but at that moment my 
traveling bag with a brass plate upon it, bearing 
the address, " Miss Sackville, Ingerdyne," was 
brought in from the hackney-coach, and as soon 
as it caught his eye he said civilly, 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am ; out am I to tell 
Cantain Sackville, when he returns, that any 
■ mmber of his family is here ?" 

" Certainly. I am his daughter." 

The man bowed, as if whatever scruples he 
had entertained were satisfied by this explana- 
tion, and led me into a large drawing-room. 

After I had written my letters — which were, 
of course, some hours too late for the post — I 
threw myself upon the sofa, and, overcome with 
fatigue and anxiety, fell asleep. A clock struck 
just as I awoke, and I was startled to find by its 
single sharp note, that it was so late. I got up 
and rang the bell, hoping to hear that my father 
was returned; but was told, in answer to my 
inquiry, that there was very little probability of 
his coming home for some time yet. 

For two hours longer I paced about that dreary 
London room ; when, just as X bad decided upon 
goUlf to bed, I heard a carriage stop, and look- 
uigirom the window saw my father alight. In 
another minute he was in the room ; the man 
who had received me having retired for the night, 
no one had told my father of my arrival, so that 
when he entered the apartment, and 1 advanced 
to meet him, he started violently, and turned 
deathly pale. 

^* Florence 1" he exclaimed. "What brings 
you here ?" • 

As briefly as I could, I told him what had 
occurred, and then gave him my mother's letter. 
When he had read it, he threw it carelessly upon 
the table, and said, 

*' Just what I expected 1 And was it to tell 
tne this, and bring that letter, that ^oa have 
taken this ridiculoas journey, when writing would 
have answered every purpose ? Women are all 
fools!" 

And he rose and walked about the room an- 
h. I remained silent. He continued, 

'^What the devil will the people here think 
of your freak, do you suppose 7 What must 
they imagine can possibly have happened, to 
bring a girl like you up to London in the middle 
of the night, without a servant, and in a public 
conveyance ?" 

"I came to relieve my mother's anxiety; and 
ib comparison with that, I should think, it matters 
very htde what any body thinks," I answered, 
indignantly. 

" Kelieve Jier anxiety / What on earth do you 
mppote tkk Journey will do toward it ? Rather 
iaereaae h a bandredfold, I should think.'' 

F 
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"I hope not; for I do not intend that my 
absence shall be prolonged one unnecessary 
hour. I feel my position here, father, quite as 
painfully as you can do; and I hope you will 
tell me at once what yon can do toward reliev- 
ing my mother from the distressing situation in 
which she is now placed, and so enable me to 
return to In^erdjrne to-morrow morning." 

"Impossible! Quite impossible! I can do 
nothing ; and your mother knows that perfectly 
weU.*^ 

" Nothing ! what, then, is to be the result of 
Mr. Comyn's visit?" 

" I don't know; unless yo^ can persuade him 
to take my bill at an indefinite period — say, ten 
years. I see no other means oi payment." 

" There are the horses : surely some of them 
might be sold. I heard Sir Wallace Mowbray 
say thatiLancelot was well worth four hundred 
pounds ; and you told me that you had refused 
three hundred for Skyrocket. If they were 
sold—" 

" Spare yourself the trouble of imagining what 
might be the resnlt of such a proceeding, since 
it is impossible. The horses you name were sold 
yesterday." 

And the money — surely, father, you can ap- 
propriate some of it to this debt ?" 

" Not a sou. And for the best of all reasons- 
it is already appropriated." 

" Impossible I when y^pi knew what was hang- 
ing over my mother at Ingerdyne? You can 
not be in earnest." 

'' I have an idea that yon will find me so." 

" Then what is to be done ?" 

" Nothmg ; as I told you at first. I have no 
more power to pay that meddling fellow than I 
have to fly ; and, therefore, it is useless worrying 
me about it. Your mother has brought it on 
herself, by persisting in keeping a set of idle, 
extravagant harpies in the shape of servants. 
The establishment she maintains at Ingerdyne 
is large enough for a nobleman. Such infernal 
extravagance must come to an end some day 1" 

My blood, which had been gradually rising to 
boiling heat for the last five minutes, now burn- 
ed fiercely at this- unjust charge, and I said, pas- 
sionately, 

" The establishment my mother has kept np 
in her father's house, was bequeathed to her l^ 
him, with ample means for its support. If those 
have failed, it is not from her recklessness." 

" From whose then, younff lady ?" retorted my 
father, his eyes glittering wiu rage ; " from whose 
then?" 

" It does not become me to make aocnsations, 
although it does to refute them. Upon whose 
conscience soever onr ruin lies, my mother is *' 
innocent." 

"Indeed! you have been well taught. Is 
this dutifulness to me a part of your mother's 
lessons?" 

"For shame, father! for shame! Yon know 
that that insinuation is false and groundless. 
You know that never in her whole life did my 
mother speak slightly of you to her children ; 
and that you shomd say so, is worse than all the 
rest." 

Ate yon. not ^t^Iv^Y^ ^ , ^ ^_ ^.^.^ 
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I am sorry it is so late ; had it been earlier, I 
should have been much amused, I dare say, in 
listening to you for another half hour : but Lam 
very tired, and therefore must close the farce by 
"wishing you good-night;'' and, with a contempt- 
uous Ik>w, he rang the bell, and put an end to 
all conversation by throwing up the window and 
leaning out, until the waiter entered. 

" Order a room to be prepared for Miss Sack- 
Tille, and when it is ready send the chambermaid 
to her. Good-night, Florence !" and with these 
' words he left the room. 

For some time after, I sat perfectly still : not 
thinking — for that implies calmness and self- 
possession, neither of which good things were 
mine— but drearily, stupidly still. At last the 
woman came to usher me to my chamber, and 
I followed her mechanically. 

I believe I should that night have walked de- 
liberately through an open window, after any 
shadow I had Fancied beckoned me. I have 
once or twice experienced something of the 
same sort since ; but only in degree : never to 
the same extent as I did then. I can only ac- 
count for the excess of my mental prostration 
that night, by the fact of my being so young, so 
tired, and so overpowered with a new sense of 
responsibility. For this reason my proceedings 
were very unlike the usual doings of heroines : 
for, thoroughly exhausted and bewildered, I went 
to bed and slept soundly. 

It was, however, scarcely seven o'clock the 
next morning when I awoke. The night's rest 
had dissipated all my apathy, and daylight had 
restored all my fears and doubts and energies. 
I sprang instantly from bed, and, while I dressed 
tried to think. 

What was to be done? That was the sole 
question which presented itself to be answered. 
Turn my thoughts which way I would, back, like 
the needle to the north, they reverted to the one 
cdl-powerful attraction. 

" What is to be done ? — ^what is to be done ?" 
appeared written upon every thing and place : 
wherever I looked, I seemea to see it. But the 
answer was nowhere. 

That there was no help to be looked for from 
my father, was very evident ; and both he and 
my mother had said that she had no power. Who 
then had ? Who was the proper person to borrow 
money upon Ingerdyne itself? It was horrible 
to think of mortgaging the dear old place ; but 
sny thing was better than what Mr. Comyn had 
threatened. An execution ! It seemed as if it 
would rouse my grandfather from his grave. He, 
who had been so scrupulous and exact, who paid 
rather before than after, and would have thought 
it a crime to incur recklessly a debt he might 
have^^Ufficulty in meeting. How would the 
l>are idea of an execution nave wounded and in- 
sulted him. Better sell even a portion of the 
land than let the old house he had loved and 
dwelt in, in which he had been born and died, 
be desecrated by the feet of baUifis. 

Thinking thus, I went down to the room I had 

left the night before ; hoping, early as it was, to 

see my father, and urge him- to release Ingenlyne 

from the presence of Mr. Comyn, by the sacrifice 

of some portion of the estate. When I entered, 

I found the breakfast-table laid, and a letter ad- 

dnssed to me in my iktber's hand, lying upon it 

^ ^re It open and read^ war 



"Dear Florence — I am obliged to leave 
town without seeing von again, in order to keep 
an engagement, made some months since, for 
the shooting injgcotland. I am sorry that I can 
not relieve your anxiety respecting your visitor 
at Ingerdyne, nor give you any directions how to 
proceed. As I told you last night, both are oat 
of my power. You can, if you like, see mj 
attorney ; though I really do not know how be 
can help you. I inclose his address. You had 
better return at once to Ingerdyne. I have left 
James in town, with orders to see you to the 
mail, and then follow me. 

" Yours truly, 

** G. Sackvili,e." 

As I finished reading this astounding letter, the 
waiter entered with breakfast. I asked easer- 
ly- ^ 

" Is my father gone ? " 

^' Yes, ma'am, he started at five o'clock. It 
was quite a sudden thing, I fancy; for he was 
to have had a dinner party to-day." 

"Indeed I" said I, almost unconsciously. 

" Yes, ma'am ; and he's left notes of excuse 
to be sent to the gentlemen. Hope there's no^ 
thing the matter : none oi the family ill, or any 
thing of that sort?" 

"Is there not a servant waiting here to see 
me?" I asked, anxious to get rid of the man's 
talkativeness. 

" No, ma'am ; the captain ordered him to come 
down after you had breakfasted." 

" Then, when he does come, let me see him 
directly." 

Left alone at last, I was indeed alarmed and 
perplexed. That my father should have left 
London in this extraordinary manner witkont 
seeing me again, was both ominous and di9lAs»> 
ing : he evidently feared a second interview, and 
to avoid it had had recourse to this unworthy 
stratagem. 

Besides the increased difficulties of my posi* 
tion, I was mortified and hurt beyond expression. 
I was less indignant at being thus trifled with, 
than pained that my father should have stooped 
so low as to plan and act a deceptjoft Wbat 
would my mother — ^what would that pying law* 
yer say and think, when they heard it ? 

A terrible fear came over me as I dwelt upon 
all this. Was some horrible crisis comine, and 
had he fled to avoid it ? Was Ingerdyne anready 
charged with borrowed money, and was the ruin 
I had long feared, come in this worst shape? 
True, I had dreaded for months that^ ultimate* 
ly, the dear old place would pass from us ; but 
only in the way of honorable sale, to pay the 
heavy debts of reckless extravaganoe : not 'as 
payment to one^ leaving many losers, antetir* 
selves characterless. No, I had never thought 
of this. 

Ruinl ah, this was ruin indeed; most utter 
ruin : hopeless, irredeemable. Ruin which no- 
thing could soothe or soften ; for it was the wreck 
both of integrity and reputation. The honor of . 
my grandfatner's bright old name was gone for* ^ 
ever, now that it was to be written benknipt; 
and that wbich h^ had left stainless and l^loved^ 
was now, In the very birthplace of his race, to 
become & sooth wjA «w\j^N»a«^— % ^rjxskSSKftBL feit 
Vie&xtYesa exXTV7«k^%Tv(i«^«xATQK!^^««&%AN&!d(m^ 
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l)eaiitifa1 world had suddenly become a desert, 
and that life was a weary thing to bear. I knew 
nothing of prayer and its holy balm ; so that now, 
in my day of affliction, I was like a rudderless 
ship, tempest-tossed and helpless. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

After a while, James made his appearance ; 
and, remembering that my mother's carriage 
was in London, I desired him to bring it, and 
drive me a few miles on the road, that I might es- 
cape all unnecessary imprisonment in the coach. 

** 'Tain't in town, miss," said the man, with 
an almost imperceptible tinge of displeasure in 
his voice. " The captain drove it down to Rich- 
mond agfdn this morning; for all I told him 
Mrs. Sackville wouldn't like her pets knocked 
about so. Them bosses works like jobbers; 
back'ards and for'ards to Richmond most every 
day, and round the park, &nd a-shopping besides. 
It's too much for 'em by more than half." 

" Shopping ! my lather's shopping can''t tire 
them much, James, I should think." 

^''T'aint the captain, miss, but them as he 
lets have 'em." 

There was a strange look in the man's face as 
he said this, whieh assured me that there was 
some mystery in the background. But it was 
impossible for me to question my father's serv- 
ant upon his master's secrets ; and therefore, 
to his evident mortification, I dismissed him, with 
directions to find out the earliest coach' to Ab- 
be rly, and then to return to me. 

While he was present, and my discretion in dan- 

fer, I repressed my curiosity easily ; but when 
was alone, with nothing to do but to think, 
tny suspicions became both urgent and painful. 

An angry expression once used by a passion- 
ate and favorite servant of my father's, al^er re- 
ceiving a severe reprimand from his mfuster, and 
which had been unheeded at the time, now re- 
curred to my mind, suggesting a terrible reason 
for his (Constant absence and enormous expenses. 
The suspicion was maddening, but was no sooner 
aroused, than a thousand circumstances, hitherto 
forgotten or unnoticed, rose before my memory 
to confirm it. For a few minutes I thought de- 
liberately, gathering and combining facts, inu- 
endoes, and careless words ; which now, in this 
fresh light, looked almost Hke admissions. Alto- 
gether, they mac^ a hideous whole ; and, almost 
appalled by it, I sprang from my seat and paced 
the room hurriedly, as if in action I should lose, 
the sense of suffering. 

For a very long time I walked thus restlessly 
about, thinking of a thousand unconnected things ; 
scarcely one of which remained an instant in my 
mind, although each one brought in its train a' 
host of others. 

My heart was heavy with a sense of our diifi- 
cnlties at Ingerdyne, their apparent hopeless- 
ness, and my father's too evident faithlessness ; 
and yet with these pressing subjects, each ha- 
rassing and painful enough of itself to have en- 
' grossed the entire faculties of my mind, I was 
wandering in fancy over the most absurd and 
irrelevMut xntten. 
At kutf tboAHtghlf tired of walking and 
OreMiaiag, I rammed my seat, and was speedUy 



recalled to reason by the sight of my father's 
open letter, which lay beside me. I took it up 
and read it again and again. Indifferent as its 
strain had seemed to me before, yet now, seen 
through the new light of the writer's perfidy, it 
appeared heartless and cruel. He was evidently 
abandoning us to our fate : the fate that his own 
heartless selfishness had prepared. No help, no 
support, no sympathy, was to be expected from 
hims The question, What was to be done ? now 
pressed for instant consideration. I rested my 
elbows upon a little table before me, and buried 
my head in my hands, to shut out sight and 
sound ; and tried to think practically. 

Upon one thing I soon decided, and that was^ 
to keep my mother, if possible, ignorant of the 
discovery I had made ; and at all hazards, short 
of a positive falsehood, to preserve Helen from 
the knowledge too. 

This point settled, the next difficulty was, how 
to release Ingerdyne from the custody into which 
it had fallen. There was no hope from my fa- 
ther; no concession to be expected from Mr. 
Comyn ; my mother had no power ; and, as far 
as money went, I was helpless. Yet something 
must be done, and that quickly ; or credit, honor, 
and reputation would be gone forever. But what 
was it to be ? Which way was I to turn for 
counsel and aid ? 

It may appear strange, but the idea of con- 
sulting with my mother never occurred to me. 
I knew and felt, as well as if I had been told, 
that my time for action had come, and that what- 
ever was to be done must be done by me. I was 
ignorant as an infant of all forms and ways of 
business ; but common sense soon convinced me, 1 
that, so long as I knew nothing of Mr. Comyn's 
powers, I should be working in the dark, and 
providmg against things which might never have 
the right to happen. But whom to ask? in 
whom could I confide? There were plenty of 
whom I could inquire, but who was there that I , 
could rely upon in such an emergency. 

If a person wants to assure himself of the 
number and value of his friends, only let him ask 
himself this question at his need, and he will 
learn a useful lesson. As / sat puzzling over it, 
I leaned forward heavily upon the table, and the 
pressure made my repeater strike. Oh, my fairy 
godmother ! did your hand touch it ? It was a 
welcome sound to me, for it brought to my mem- 
ory the image of the giver — Mr. Lyle. 

" I will go to Aim,'" I said, confidently ; '• he 
will help mo. I can rely upon him." 

In five minutes I had made up my mind, had 
written a letter to my mother, telling her that 
unforeseen circumstances had arisen which ren- 
dered a visit to Forest Home essential;* ynd in 
less than half an hour I was safely esconed by 
James to the Birmingham Railway statioK 

This was my first expedition upon a railway, 
and the nervous alarm which I then felt majr^now 
appear absurd and irrational ; but there ii-some- 
thing in the tremendous impetus, the resistless 
and olind force of powerful machinery, that, to 
persons unaccustomed to it, is really awful : its 
mechanical energy and activity, devoid alike of 
independent volition and ««^^tjftXlX<35ffli^^l\^'^^^\sisRk 

temVAe lo xVkfc XxtocA. ^ ©. ^ Vv,?rvi^A. ^ 
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sending forth volumes of smoke and steam. And 
when the shriek was heard, facetiously called a 
whistle, but like no sound on this side Styx, P^nd 
the multitudinous wheels of the cumbrous centi- 
pede rattled on the iron road, as we were whirled 
along at what seemed reckless speed-— plunging 
into dark tunnels, which were filled with a roar 
of noise and vapor, the carriages oscillating to 
and fro, and spectral signal posts seeming to 
start up here and there (whether warningr of 
danger or pointing in safely, one can not tell), I 
confess it did not need the odor of burnt oil or 
steam to add to my discomfort and alarm. 

I remember, many years after this first excur- 
sion, being obliged to sleep at a railway hotel, in 
a room immediately over the station-yard. Those 
who have no fear or dislike of railway sights and 
sounds, can never conceive the horror of that 
night to me. I could not sleep for the noise and 
disquiet, and that unearthly, wailing shriek, 
which seems like nothing so much as the cry of 
a tortured fiend; but sat watching the mon- 
strous engines come and c^o, panting, shrieking, 
and rushing in and out — ^tnpir blazing eyes glar- 
ing through the darkness of the night, ana the 
furnaces glowing like the fiery maw of some de- 
mon of the infernal regions. 

By a most happy chance, the first person I 
met upon the platform at Birmingham, was Mr. 
Lyle. He was returning from Liverpool to For- 
est House, and was only waiting to see his car- 
riage unstrapped from the truck, that he might 
go on at once. As soon as he saw me, he came 
forward with outstretched hands, and grasping 
mine, exclaimed, 

" This is charming ! I've been wishing for 
you and your mother all day, and here you are. 
What good fairy has befriended me by spiriting 
you into these parts ?" 

" The same I suppose who sent you here to 
meet me, for I was on my way to Forest Home. 
Bold girl, am I not, to come without an invita- 
tion ?'^ 

"Very; and Fll punish you by shutting you 
np there. But who is with yon ? Where are 
.Helen and your njother?" 

^ At Ingerdyne. I am alone,' and have just 
come from London." 

" From London I and going down to Forest 
Home alone!'' repeated the old gentleman, 
thoughtfully ; losing at once all his gavety, and 
scrutmizing my looks. " My dear child, what 
is the matter ? You look pale and tired. Come 
with me into the hotel here, and tell me what 
lias happened. John, look after the carriage, and 
when It is ofi^ have horses ready to put to, the 
moment I want them. Come, Flory.^' 

And drawing my arm through his, he led me 
into the hotel, ordered refreshment, which he in- 
sisted upon my taking before I talked, and then 
dismissing the waiter, drew a chair opposite to 
me, and prepared to listen. 
. ^ Without interrupting me with more tban a 
single question, he heard all I had to say ; and 
at the end sighed heavily. Then, after a pause, 
he said, 

" To pay out this man who is in possession, 
with a new ofreleamng Ingerdyne, appears to 
nte very much Wee attempting to stem a torrent 
^ raising &n embankment in one place, loaviag 
^^t aftbebeaob right and left without pro- 
wwttOB. ^or if jouanooeeded in getting ni di 



this claimant, what assurance have you that half 
a dozen more may not take his place to-morrow ?" 

" None." 

'^Then is it wise — supposing you had the 
means — to pay him all the money you can raise^ 
without some certainty that by doine so voq 
really free vourselves, and save Ingerdyne ?" 

" No, I don't think it is. But, nevertheless, 
I am sure that if I had the power, I should do it 
at once." 

" Would yon ? What I if the monev was your 
own, indejpendently of your parents?'' 
X es. 

" Then you are more generous than prudent, 
Flory : at least I think so at this moment. Per- 
haps I shall alter my opinion when I see Inger- 
dyne again, and be as foolish as you are. How- 
ever, that will soon be decided, for I will go 
back with you and see this Mr. Comyn myself; 
eh, Flory, shall I ?" 

*' Oh, yes, yes I Pray, do ! I am so thankful, 
and so will poor mamma be. You dear, good, 
kind Mr. Lyle, I am so much obliged to you." 

*| No doubt, no doubt. I'm quite willing to 
believe you; on condition that you prove what 
you say, Miss Flory, by returning to London 
with me to-night in the mail-train. I have an 
idea that it will be best to reach Ingerdyne to- 
morrow as early as we can ; which we can do by 
^oing to town to-night, and posting to Ingerdyne 
m the morning." 

" I'm ready now."' 

" No, no. You must have your dinner first, 
and two or three hours sleep afterward. There 
is plenty of time, for the train does not leave till 
midnight ; and heroines are sood for nothing if 
they don't eat to keep themselves alive. Ladies 
who live on air and moonshine, are always in the 
way, Flory." 

The next day we reached Ingerdyne by twelve 
o'clock, and found Mr. Comyn .writing letters in 
the library, with Helen sitting beside him, amus- 
ing herself partly by teasing and bewildering him, 
and partly m knitting a cat's bed. They told us 
that my mother was sketching, in the park under 
the great hawthorn ; and thitherward of course 
we went. As we came in sight of the tree, Mr. 
Lyle said, 

" Your mother is not very much given to 
asking questions, Flory; therefore, if you are 
careful to volunteer nothing, you may easily 
escape telling her any thing that you discovered 
in London, which will distress her." 

*' I hope so. I would not beLthe means of any 
greater estrangement than exists already." 

" No ; and depend upon it, Flory, that in this 
and every similar case, the wisest as well as the 
kindest thing other people can do, is to hold their 
tongues. Telling grievances never does any 

f^ood, but almost always a great deal of harm, 
f you know any thing ill of a man or his wife, 
keep it to yourself. Or if you think you must tell 
it, bite your tongue hard for half an hour before 
you indulge your talking propensities. And now, 
as soon as yon have said the little yon have to 
say, leave your mother and me together, and go 
and talk to Mr. Comyn ; or order luncheon ; or 
do any thing else except breathe a syllable of 
buftvaeas.''^ 

And BO admo\iVa\i«^^\ ^w^ TKf \itf>^«t «.^^t^ 
fttitbSnV awooJoX ol «XV \Jaft laoiCBLvajg^ ^ tkj Vsvwxtfs^ \ 
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ing our visitor, and my progress toward Forest 
Horae. 

When this was done, and I had answered a few 
aafc inquiries from Mr. Lj^ie, I gladly obeyed 
Che hint he gave me to withdraw; and, fairly 
tired out with traveling, planning, and want of 
rest, went to my own cool, quiet room, where, 
throwing myself upon the bed, I soon fell asleep. 
It was late in the day when I awoke. Twilight 
was gathering over the earth, and my apartment 
was in deep shadow. For a few mmutes I lay 
in that dreamy, half awake state, which follows 
a long and heavy sleep. From this I was first 
aroused by a bustle below in the shrubbery, and 
a voice, which I knew to be Mr. Comyn's, saying, 

"Good-byl Don't forget. to remember me to 
your sister. I should like to have seen her and 
said farewell, but as that can't be, I leave my 
apologies and adieus in your care." 

And before, quick as I was, I could reach the 
window, I heard the carriage isteps shut up with a 
bang, the crack of the postboy's whip, and the 
forward plunge of the horses, bearing our visitor 
away. I was vexed ; for, now the first shock of 
the news he had brought was over, I felt that I 
had behaved abominably, to a man who had been 
most considerate to us ] and I was annoyed that 
I had lost the opportunity of telling him so. 

In this self-reproach time wore on, so that it 
was not until some time after the sound of the 
carriage wheels had died away, that I found 
leisure to wonder how our deliverance from Mr. 
Comyn's protection had been effected. That his 
power over us had departed, was certain ; for I 
remembered how strongly he had insisted upon 
the impossibility of his leaving Ingerdyne until 
his client's demand was satisfied. But how that 
had been accomplished was the mystery, which, 
as soon as I could make myself presentable I 
hastened to have explained by Mr. Lyle. 

I found him sitting alone in the dusky library, 
gazing absently out of the window. He did not 
hear me when 1 entered, so that my first word 
made him start, exclaiming, 

*'Eh, Flory! is that you? How you made 
me jump, you monkey !'' 

" Did I ? That proves what fairy-like steps 
mine must be, that they can not be heard ap- 
proaching. But what are you doing here by 
yourself in the dark ?" 

"Thinking, Missy, thinking. Not always a 
very pleasant or profitable occupation." 

" And that's thrue," said I, with a brogue. 
** But what's yer honor bewilderin' yer brains 
about now?" • 

"About every body's business but my own, 
Paddy : and, as usual in such cases, as I told yon 
belbre to-day, doing nobody any good, and myself 
a great deal of harm." 

" That's shocking ! How would a confidante 
mend matters ?" I said, sitting down on a stool 
beside him. "I'm ready to be confided in." 

"Every woman is, I verily believe. You've 
all as great a hankering after a secret, as your 
mother Eve. But as you had something to do 
with my thoughts, I'll gratify you this time by 
telling you what they were about." 

" That's right and wise; I'm quite prepared." 

And, leaning my head against the arm of his 

/reat ohair, thus feigning an ease I did not fee\. 
sat lookiag op through the dim light at Mi. 
Ljrle, wko begaa abruptly : 



" You know Mr. Comyn is gone ?" 

"Yes, but nothing more ; and I'm full of 
curiosity to know how his dfepartore has been 
brought about." 

" In plain English, you want to know if he 
has been paid, eh?'* 

" Exactly.'^ 

"No. But I have undertaken that he shall 
be, if his claim is found to be correct. But of 
that I have some misgivings. I know the name 
of his client, and the reputation he used to bear; 
if it is not altered, he has no right, either in law 
or justice, to the claim he makes. He has, some- 
how or other, contrived to keep his lawyer in 
ignorance ; and, not knowing your mother's 
want of means, relied upon frightening her into 
payment." 

" But my father must know." 

" That I shall settle with him, Flory ; yon 
and I won't discuss it." 

" Then, what were you musing upon ? If all 
this is so well arranged, what were you think- 
ing about so gravely when I came in?" 

" About you and yours : the future prospects of 
the whole family; they are very gloomy, Flory." 

I only answered with a sigh : my feigned 
gayety was gone. 

" Never mind, Flory ; never mind," rejoined 
the kind old man, taking the hand which lay 
upon his knee, and patting it ; " keep a brave 
heart, my child ; ana remember that the storm- 
iest life is but a short one." 

Here, again ! no word of religion — no saying, 
"Bear up, for God is with you I" only a bidding 
me to remember, as consolation, what ought 
rather to have madd me coward at my thought- 
lessness — " that life is short." 

I did not think thus then, but answered : 

" Ay, so it may be ; though life is not always 
to be measured by years. Its truest gauge is 
oftenest its suffering. Much sorrow can be 
crushed into few days." 

" That's true ; but it is a sad thing to be 
learned in suffering so early. You are over 
youn^ yet, Flory, to claim the birthright and 
inheritance of man." 

" Perhaps !" I answered musingly, for I thought 
of the famishing children I had seen in the Lon- 
don streets only that morning, and remembered 
that I had been exempt for eighteen years from 
the misery they had borne from infancy. 

There was a short silence; after which Mr. 
Lyle said : 

" You will have to leave Ingerdyne, Flory." 

" Shall we ? Must it really be ?^' 

" I think so; I see no alternative. Your poor 
grandfather left your mother's property entirely 
at her own disposal ; and six months after his 
death, she formally resigned it to her husband. 
Even if this place were unencumbered, she has 
not the power to raise a shilling upon it ; and I 
very much fear, Flory, that she is now about to 
reap the consequence of her imprudence. How 
she could so forget you and Helen, I can not 
conceive." 

" Poor Helen !" I murmured. 

" And poor you, too. What can you do more 
for yourself than she can ?" 

" 1 doti't Vivcyw. "S^xiX ^'i Sa -ea ^^-^^^ "^ 
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are always simpletons ready to pity and soothe 
such doU-like faces as hers. You are not half 
80 likely to meet with sympathy as she is.'* 

" I know it," I replied, mournfully ; " I have 
not one friend, where Helen has a dozen." 

" Nonsense ! You have not one dangler to 
Helen's dozen, you mean. No \ and you never 
will have." 

« Why ?" 

" D'ye want them ?" he asked, sharply. 

^^Yes, I think I do; it's miserable to have 
.' nobody to care about one,*^ I answered, in a 
thick voice, for tears were rising. 

" But you have, Flonr : you nave those who 
love you well. The lew, perhaps j but who 
would not rather have one diamond, than many 
imitations ?" / 

" I would not ; if the diamond were dull, and 
the counterfeit brilliant." 

^^ Florence I'^ exclaimed the old man, in amaze- 
ment. 

^* It is true. I used to think differently, but 
now, I would give half my life to be a favorite, 
such as I see so many other people. How is it 
that I am less worthy than everybody else? Am 
I more foolish, or selfish, or what?'^ 

" No ; but you are prouder, and more exact- 
ing. You look deeper, and want more integrity 
and generosity in your associates, than most 
people care about. And in proportion as you 
find men and women false, hollow, or mean, you 
despise and shun them j instead of being con- 
tent, and taking things and people as they ap- 
pear on the surface. While you do this, Flory, 
and curl your lip so scornfully at what the world 
does, you never will be popular." 

" And would you have me not do it ?" I ask- 
ed, indignantly. *' Would you have me profess 
what I don't feel, and feign friendships for those 
whose littleness and meanness I despise from 
my very heart ? — those who cringe to the pow- 
erful, and oppress the poor ; those who promise 
fairly, and act falsely ; those who plot another's 
ruin, smiling and stabbing all the while ? Would 
you have me conciliate such as these ?" 

"No. But if you would be popular, you must 
neither openly condemn, nor even avoid them. 
/ Popular people, Flory, have to walk over very 
dirty ground." 

*' 1 never will." 

^* I know it J and, therefore, you never will be 
popular." 

" Well, then, content." 

" Ay, Flory, that's right. All through your 
life spurn meanness, craft, and time-serving. 
Dare to be yourself, let what will come j and, 
instead of craving to be liked by the many, 
strive only for the love and friendship of the 
few. You will then be respected and trusted, 
relied upon, and honored, even by the herd; 
while, by those whose love is worth having, you 
will be cherished and prized." 

" Ah ! you told me long ago that mine would 
be- a lonely life." 

" Yes ; but so it would be, even in prosperity. 

You have none of the elements of popularity in 

you ; you are too sensible to be vam of praise ; 

and 70U are too impulsive, generous, and high- 

sp/nted—too reckless of the consequence of ex- 

posing evil J and too craving after affection, ever 

to be a general favorite. Bat you said just now 

^oa were content." 



« Yes." 

" That sounds very much like * No I' But 
never mind. I have a proposal to make, which 
will show you that some people love you, even 
as well as you wish. Now, listen carefully to 
what I am going to say. I shall speak to you 
as to a prudent and passionless woman ; forget« 
ting that you are an impetuous girl of eighteen* 

" Matters here are, I fear, coming rapidly to 
a crisis. I have utterly failed in rousing your 
mother to any exertion, or even apprehension ; 
for, now that Mr. Comyn is gone, her fears seem 
to have vanished, too, and she has become as 
placid again as ever. I see no chance of doing 
her any good, except against her inclination, 
which I am not at all disposed to attempt. In the 
event of a crash here, I have no idea what she 
intends to do. For her, therefore, I can effect 
nothing ; but for you it is different : and, as I 
said, I have a proposal to make on the subject. 

" I think you know that I was once so happy 
as to have a daughter, and, perhaps, you have 
been told that I lost her, when she was about 
the age which you were at your first visit to 
Forest Home. Upon the first aay of next month, 
I shall have lived ten years since that time." 

Here Mr. Lyle stopped; his voice was husky; 
and, though it was dark, I knew that tears were 
in his eyes. I had often heard of Amy Lyle, 
and her father's devoted love for her ; and I 
knew by the trembling of his hand, and the 
catching of his breath in speaking, that the 
mere mention of her name had awakened all 
his grief. It was many minutes before he spoke 
again ; and when he did, it was in a mournful 
tone. 

" From that day, Flory, I have lived alone ; 
and, except you, I have never known any one 
whom I could bear to see and hear in her place. 
You are like her in many ways : you have the 
same thoughts on many subjects ; and, but that 
your voices are different, I could close my eyes 
and fancy that she was speaking to me. This 
is the secret of my love for you, Flory ; and this 
is why I could serve you as I would*her. I can 
do nothing for your mother and Helen ; but I 
can do something for you. Come home with 
me, and be unto me as a daughter. I am rich 
and childless ; I am lonely and desolate ; with- 
out one tie to bind me to earth. Do you come, 
and restore joy to my hearth, and interest to my 
life ; and as she was, so shall you be to me, in 
fortune and love." 

I was about to speak, when he stopped me, 
saying : • 

" Do not answer yet, Flory • think of it. Do 
not refuse ! do not decide against me ! for I am 
pleading less for you than for myself. And, 
apart from mere feeling, what better can you 
do for yourself, my child ? You can not avert 
or avoid the coming storm ; you will rather in- 
crease its violence, by adding one more to the 
number of sufferers : and it appears to me that 
there is less generosity than selfishness in such 
a course. The little that may be left will be 
surely less, shared among three, than between 
two ; while, at my death, all which would have 
been Amy's shall be yours. 
I " You do not know what poverty is, Flory ; 
I not t\ie miftery wVycV *\\.a xcie^tk axA \>\\X'eit skifts 
\ wiU ^©88 upon 'jovxt stovtSx.. Xo\x <i«ocv ^\<i\. x^^« 
\ ize NfYiaX WiXu«\ vjaxa \a \ \3aft ^aftV ol ^ci>««t nj^l 
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bay the daily needs of life ; not its luxuries or 
eomforts, but its bare and pinched necessities. 

" You can understand buying a woolen in- 
stead of a velvet gown ; but you can not under- 
stand shivering through a freezing day in a 
worn-out summer muslin, for want of means to 
buy a poor, but warmer cotton. You can un- 
derstand having cold meat and a pudding, in- 
stead of many courses and choice wines ; and a 
woman-servant, instead of a butler ; but you 
can not understand meat being a Sunday lux- 
ury, and yourself not your own waiter onfy, but 
your cook, housemaid, and sempstress. You 
think of poverty as life in a cottage orn^e : ele- 
gant, but not profuse. You do not think of it as 
it is : a fireless grate, a scant bed, a poor meal, 
coming seldom, and the brain and body tasked 
to exhaustion to find it. 

" All this has never entered your imagination : 
and yet this is poverty ; such as I fear you, with 
your mother and Helen, will feel it, if you re- 
main together and diminish their means by divi- 
sion. 

'^ I know you will think it selfish and cowardly 
to seek your own comfort, leaving others sorrow- 
fol : but what better can be done ? You have 
no power to help ; and there is no generosity in 
increasing an evil by sharing it. For what I am 
anxious to do for you, I will do for none other of 
your name. You are my lost child's image, in 
soul and person ; and when I see you, I have 
her back again. 

" Come then to me, Flory, and I will protect 
you as I would have done Amy ; while all that 
fortune and parental love can effect toward 
making life happy, shall be yours.'' 

" Ah ! if you would make this ofier to Helen," 
I said, earnestly. 

** I will not. Do not urge a request that can 
never be complied with. I love you, for the sake 
of her whom you so much resemble ; but be- 
tween Helen and me there is no tie ] rather the 
reverse." 

" You think there is no hope of keeping Inger- 
dyne?" • 

" I fear, none." 

" Then my decision is made. I am very grate- 
ful for your generous offer, dear Mr. Lyle : how 
deeply sensible of your kindness I am, no words 
can express ; and I am more delighted than you 
will now believe, to find that real and true love 
for me exists in any heart. But I will never 
leave Helen and my mother while they are in 
sorrow, and I can share it, or cheer or help 
them. 

" Do not think I speak from vanity or self- 
confidence ; but I believe that in such poverty as 
you have painted, I shall be useful to them. I 
am less likely to sink in the storm than they are ; 
and even were it otherwise, 1 would still remain. 
I should hate myself, if I could desert my family 
because they were poor. If they are to be so, 
all the greater need for me to cling to them. I 
will be no summer bird." 

** Nonsense ! These are the heroics of a ro- 
mantic girl; not the calm resolves of a wise 
woman. Think of it, Florence I think of it." 
. " I have, all the time you have been speaking: 
and if I know myself, a life's deliberation womd 
hrihsr no different resnlt.^^ 



love you for it. I am honored by it ; and I hope 
you do not think me ungrateful. Were circum- 
stances difierent, and you then imagined that I 
could make or add to your happiness at dear old 
Forest Home, it would be the joy of my life to go. 

" If I could choose my place in the world, it 
would, I think, be such as you have tendered me : 
but it is impossible now. I am not so blind as 
not to see what I forfeit, in refusing you. But 
of that I must not think : I must do my duty, cost 
what it may to myself. 

" Oh, do not turn away, Mr. Lyle ! You know 
how little, except in the place itself, there is to 
make me happy here : that gone, you know what 
a prospect lies before me ; and you must see that 
I am not choosing the path which promises most 
to myself. Remember, you told me long "ago 
that mine would be a life of endurance : here, 
then, it begins." 

" Ay, but the end ! where will the end be ?'* 

" Who can tell ? Walk which way we will, 
we can only see the first few steps before us : 
the end is ever hidden. But even if I saw it, and 
it realized all my ideas of misery, still I think 
I should have courage to go on. I could bear 
any thing better than self-contempt — the shame 
of feeling myself mean. No : come what will, 
nothing can oe so bad as one's own consciousness 
of that." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

As I spoke, Mr. Lyle rose and went to the 
window. The moon was up, and by her light, I 
could see the sad and disappointed expression of 
his countenance. He wsis evidently hurt and 
mortified by my refusal : perhaps thought that I 
was ungrateful. I could not bear this : espe- 
cially, as regardless of his usual polished court- 
esy, he made no reply to my repeated entreaties 
that he would speak to me ; so after a while I 
rose too, and followed him, saving, 

" Now, you are angry with me ! You think I 
am ungrateful, and you are an^ry." 

" Oh, dear no !" he answered, somewhat pet- 
ulantly. " You have a perfect right to please 
yourself." 

" Have I ? I wish you would prove it.'* 

" Nonsense !" 

" Indeed, it is sense : only convince me that 
I have a right to forget all ties, when it adds no 
longer to my comfort to remember them — that 
poverty breaks the bonds of families, leaving 
each at liberty to seek his or her own advance- 
ment, regardless of others — that a poor parent 
or sister is less to be regarded than a rich one 
— and I will yield to my own wishes and in- 
clinations, and ^o to Forest Home at once ; thas 
sparing myself the pain of seeing suflering I 
should not share." 

There was a silence for some minutes : it was 
at last broken by Mr. Lyle. 

" It is easy to argue plausibly when one's feel- 
rngs are cool and uninterested. You do not like 
Forest Home and me, or you would not argue 
against yourself. Well, I suppose it's aaxuxaL 
for NOWTvff evtVa Vo X^-t ^^^'^^ ^"^^ ^vt.^\ss?^^iQfc 
wot\d Wt^t Wiwv \ie.Yci^ m ^ ^>qS!. Q,^x«icc>i^^^««»^ 
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and makes my plain duty harsher and harder to 
perform. I want keeping in the rugged path, 
not luring or taunting from it. I know I am 
right, because I would so much rather not do it; 
and because there is not upon earth a home I 
■would so soon choose as yours. Believe me, my 
dear, kind friend, I would rather be your child 
at Forest Home, than be the greatest person 
upon earth. But it can not and ought not to be : 
and you feel that I am right, although you will 
not own it. Put yourself in my mother s place, 
and me in your lost Amy's, and ask how you 
would feel, if, becoming suddenly poor, I de- 
serted you for a richer and more luxurious 
home r^ 

. " Amy would never have done it," he answer- 
ed, with a proud, angry tone. 

«* No : nor will I." 

" Well, well !" 

" No, it is not well ; for one of us must be very 
right, and the other very wrong : the question is, 
which of us is right ?" 

* " You, Flory, you I" said the old man, impet- 
uously ; " you are right. I feel it now : you 
ought to have decided as you have done. Still, 
I am bitterly disappointed, for I had set my heart 
upon your coming home with me ; and at my age 
a disappointment is not easily overcome. Never- 
theless, you have acted like yourself — generous- 
ly and nobly. May God bless and help you in 
the righteous path you have chosen I" 

His voice faltered as he uttered the last sen- 
tence J while I, thoroughly overcome by his sud- 
den commendation and changed demeanor, with 
difficulty refrained from tears. 

The manner of Mr. Lyie to me, after this even- 
ing, was very painful. He seldom spoke, but 
avoided me in every possible way ; sometimes 
even rudely. He rode and walked out alone, 
talked almost exclusively to my mother; and, if 
by any chance we were left in a room together, 
be invariably made an excuse to leave it. I had 
always been accustomed, both at Forest Home 
and Ingerdyne, to read aloud to him after break- 
fast; but now he rose the instant the cloth was 
removed, and either went to his own room or 
drove to Abberly, upon the plea of urgent bu- 
siness. 

All this, which was as evident as it was pain- 
ful, mortified me cruelly. I knew that the de- 
cision to which 1 had come was right ; and yet I 
was punished as if I were guilty. I felt miser- 
I able, angry, and indignant. It seemed as if 
i those early days had come back, when I used so 
/ often to be suspected of thoughts and deeds which 
[ I never either felt or did, that my spirit, roused 
to rebellious recklessness, disdained at last to 
vindicate itself. 

I could have borne this patiently enough from 
people for whom I did not care, or for whose 
love and esteem I was indifferent ; but with Mr. 
Lyle it was otherwise. At first I was wretch- 
ed, seeking opportunities for an explanation, and 
doing every thmg I could to recover the affection 
which I seemed so strangely to have lost. But 
at last, as of old, grief changed to contemptuous 
disregard of the opinions of one who was either 
too prejudiced, or too weak to judge me truly : 
sad in this frame ofjniad, frowns and smiles, cold 



before Mr. Lyle's departure ; when it ended thus : 
I had been to the village to see a poor old wo» 
man, one of my late grandfather^s pensioners. 
She was very ill, and having sent in vain for the 
clergyman (to whom, I aiterward found, her 
message had not been delivered), she entreated 
me to remain and read the Bible to her. I will- 
ingly consented, not only because I was pleased 
to serve her, but because I was glad to get away 
so long from home. So, having sent her little 
grandson to Ingerdyne with a note to my mother 
explaining where and how I was engaged, I took 
my place by old Mary's bed. 

The scene remincd me forcibly of that simi- 
lar one I had so recently witnessed at Mowbray ; 
and as I sat by the window during the patient's 
short and restless sleep, and closed my eyes, it 
required no great exercise of imagination to 
fancy that the faces I had so lately watched, 
were near me again. 

The moon, now at her full, beamed brightly 
through the casement, casting the shadows of 
the diamond-shaped panes upon the bed and 
floor : every corner of the little room was light- 
ed by the pure silver radiance, while all un- 
sightly details were either concealed or appear- 
ed even picturesque. The very atmosphere 
seemed holy and calm : — a fit hour for angels to 
visit earth and commune with mortals. The 
moonlight was so clear and bright, that, when 
the sufferer awoke, I was able to read to her 
without the aid of a candle ; and I continued to 
do so, until her daughter, bringing the night's 
draught, warned me that it was getting late. 

<' Bless you, miss !". exclaimed the old woman, 
when I stood beside her bed to take leave; 
'^ bless you for reading those sweet words to 
me. It is not often the likes of you comes into 
such a poor place as this : but you come of a 
good family, what never forgets the sick. Your 
grandmother did it afore you ; and you may be 
proud, young lady, to take after her. Mayhap 
I shall never see you again, for my time is short ; 
and if so, take an old woman's blessing for all 
your kindness — not forgetting the greatest of all, 
this night's reading. 

*' It's a great gift you have, miss, to read so 
gentle like, and sweet; the words go to the 
heart so. I pray you may never use this great 
blessing to harm yourself or another; for your 
voice sounds to my ears like a spirit's, and it 
might lead many to good. You'll excuse my 
freedom, I hope, miss, for it's meant well ; and 
think of my words when I am gone. I take 
leave to say them, remembering what you have 
read to-night, to *do all to the glory of God.' " 

In the cottage kitchen I found Mr. Lyle's old 
servant waiting to escort me home ; and, upon 
inquiring how he had found me out, I learned 
that his master had sent him. 

With my heart softened by thoughts of the 
scene I had just left, and with the holy words I 
had been reading fresh in my memory, I walked 
slowly and silently home. When I reached it 
I found Helen reading a novel in the drawing- 
room ; Mr. Lyle and my mother had retired to 
their own rooms. Supper was upon the table ; 
it had been left for me : but I was in no mood 

. , , for e^l\TkS, and so, with a brief good-night to 

^ws And loving greeiingSj became alike indif- \ HeVetv, wmc\i s\i^ nv^ls Voo \i\xs^ \.o xvoxX^^^A. n?^\sX 
/erent to me. \ up to bed. Xs \ cW^di xa.^ ^oot, >}cv^ Vaw^X 

This state of things lasted until the evening \ clook tang crax eXev^ii sXisswc^ ^\%xvi\\x^ \^ci\&^. ^ 
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The first thing I did was to put my candle 
into a corner ; the next, to draw back the heavy 
blue curtains, throw up the window, and let in 
the moonlight. Kot a cloud flecked the deep 
blue vault above, where, high and bright, as it 
self-poised in the heavens, shone the queenly 
orb in the centre of her starry court : while far 
and wide as the eye could range, and deeper, 
and deeper, as long as it could penetrate the 
infinite space, it rested upon glittering myriads. 
I pondered upon the solemn beauty ofthe night, 
as I had done many a time before, until I fan- 
cied that every star was an angel's eye, keeping 
special watch over some mortal's fate. 

Thus, dreaming and gazing, I sat by the open 
window, until the clock again struck. All was 
so still that the sound seemed to startle the birds 
on their roost ; for I fancied that I heard them 
murmur and chirp among the branches. Thus 
roused to a recollection of the time, I slowly 
turned from the fair prospect, and drew the 
curtains with a resolute hand, to put tempta- 
tion out of my sight. 

Having replaced the candle upon the dressing 
table, my eye fell upon a letter, which lay be- 
fore me, half hidden by the pincushion, and 
addressed in Mr. Lyle's handwriting. I eagerly 
snatched it up, tore it open, and sat down to de- 
vour its contents. They were as follows : 

" My dear Child Floksnce. — Now that 
within a very lew hours I am about to take a leave 
of you for years, if not for life, I find it impossi- 
ble to maintain the painful distance which my 
own act has placed between us. I have, during 
the last fortnight acted with the selfish object of 
insuring, as I imagined, my own comfort and 
peace, regardless of your duty and happiness : 
and, as I deserved, have signally failed. 

'•You are quite right, Flory, in asserting 
that those who disregard the rights and claims 
of others, never succeed thereby in securing 
their own ease. The eternal law, 'Do unto all 
men as ye would they should do unto you,' is 
ever in force ; and its infraction is surely, if not 
immediately, punished. I have found this out. 
I have gone on, heedless of the pain I was in- 
flicting upon you by my manner and words— of 
tlie injustice of making you suffer more, that I 
might suffer less — and, instead of succeeding, I 
have increased my own discomfort tenfold. I 
have avoided your society, trying to reconcile 
myself to the necessity of doing without it ; see- 
ing that for months 1 had dwelt upon the hope 
of your walking with me during the remainder 
of my earthly pilgrimage. I have refused my- 
self the solace of listening to the only voice 
which restores the past, lest it should become 
too dear to me ; and in all this I have sought 
my own happiness, forgetting yours. 

'' I am fitly punished ; for we are now part- 
ing, perhaps forever, and by my own selfish 
shortsightedness I have deprived myself of 
memories upon which I might have lived. 

" It is too late to repine ; and, I fear, too late 
to repair this : all that I can do, therefore, is to 
make this confession, and ask you, for its sake, 
to forgive the unkindness of an old man, 
whose love for one he looks upon as the repre- 
sentative of his lost child, has led him into unlu- 
teatioaal cruelty, 
"Ajki now, farewelL By what I have felt 



during the last few dajrs, I can judge what I 
shall sufier when I have left Ingerdyne forever. 
It will be like a second parting with the dead — 
an opening of wounds, scarred, but not healed, 
by ten years' endurance. Yet, I freely acknowl- 
edge that you are right. You have chosen the 
strait and narrow path ; and although I suffer 
by it, I admire you the more for your integrity. 
So perverse is human nature, that if you had 
decided otherwise, I might have been better 
pleased, but I should have loved and honored 
you less. 

"Ever through life, my child, do as you have 
done in this case : act as fearlessly, as unselfish- 
ly, and as generously ; and in your own heart . 
you will be amply rewarded, even if others re- ' 
fuse to do your motives justice. 

" And now one word more. — Should circum- 
stances change, and a father's roof be needful 
to your comfort or happiness, come to me. 
While I live. Forest Home will have open doors 
for you ; and when I die, you will find that you 
were not forgotten. 

" Do not allude to this letter in the morning ; 
only let me see you wear this ring, and I shall 
know that all is peace between us. 

" Once more, farewell I The blessing of the 
childless old man be with you through life ! 

" Write to me soon, and ever believe me, 
" Your afi*ectionate and faithful friend, 

"Horace Lyle." 

My first impulse upon reading this letter, was 
to go to the writer, and upon my knees confess 
all my sins of thought against him ; and with 
the tears which now dimmed my eyes beseech 
his pardon. 

All that I had called unjust and cruel during 
the past fortnight was forgotten. He was blame- 
less, and I had been captious, unreasonable, and 
ridiculous. What had he done, and' what had I 
not done, in my conceited self-estimation, to 
make and widen the breach for which he had 
unjustly blamed himself? All that I had so 
ungratefully forgotten in my absurd assertion of 
dignity, was now remembered : and the memory 
of his generosity, courtesy, patience, and affec- 
tion touched me more deeply than ever. I hated 
myself; and gladly would I have humbled my- 
self to the dust before him, could I have blotted 
out from my conscience the recollection of the 
last few arrogant days. 

Sitting down to think and reason like a ration- 
al bein^, was out of the question j and, with the 
letter m my hand, I walked up and down the 
room until the second sharp stroke of early 
morning rang out in the silence. 

The next day I was down stairs very early, 
hoping to see Mr. Lyle alone ; but I was disap- 
pointed : be did not join the breakfast party 
until he had been twice summoned, and then he 
came with a packet of unopened letters, as if by 
reading them he could escape conversation. 

He spoke ver^ little during the meal, and 
when it was over, made a hurried apology to 
my mother for retiring to his room, for the pur- 
pose, as he said, of inspecting the packing of his 
traveling trunk; and, without a syllable to 
Helen or me., he leCt t.\\^ x-a-V^V^ ^xw^'^. 

or e\se ^ou c^wx^Jift^ ^Qxsiav^ ^a^^« Y^"«:i>'««^ 
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be offer his jayenile self to your arceptance, 
and have y<m afironted the dear child by refos- 
ing, saying — * You're o'er yooog to marry 
yet r » 

" For shame, Helen !" I said, angrily, as she 
sang the last words in her mimicking voice. 
**How dare you speak so impertinently? — 
You seem to forget all that we owe to Mr. 
Lyie." 

*' Xo, I don't. Though why I'm to be grate- 
ful for his scaring away a pleasant, talkative, 
good-natured individual like Mr. Comyn, and 
putting himself and his traveling trunks in his 

Elace, I confess, I don't see at present : but 
ve and learn, Floribel, eh ?'' 

And making a grimace, exaggerating with 
admirable fidelity a particularly grave look of 
Mr. Lyle, Helen ran out of the room : while I 
remained, to recall, over and over again, the 
glance of gratified and paternal affection with 
which, when he first entered the room, he had 
greeted the sight of the brilliant ring upon my 
finger. 

Notwithstanding that he was ^oing, I felt con- 
tented and happy; for /there is something in 
reconciliation, as in confession, which not onl^ 
eases the heart, but quiets it too. /And my spirit 
was at rest : filled with the deep, tranquil satis- 
faction of being at perfect peace with one to 
whom I felt all a daughter's love. 

It was autumn now ; that loveliest time of all 
the year when it is bright and sunny, and the 
dreariest and saddest of any when it is gusty and 
wet. 

This was a glorious day. The walks were 
covered with sere leaves blown off during the 
night, and the little breeze which still remained 
made them dance up and down, or chase each 
other under the edges of the grass plat and 
shrubbery borders where they had hidden. The 
sun was bright as in summer, but not oppress- 
ive; the sky clear and blue as if it were one 
vast sapphire dome, and the air brisk and light. 
On every tree and shrub, from branch to branch 
hung festoons of gossamer, gemmed with mill- 
ions of dew-drops ; while over the open space 
continually floated long slender lines oi the irag- 
ile and beautiful webs, which covered the ^rass 
like a vail. The remaining leaves were yellow, 
and many of the trees were nearly bare ; while 
from the Siberian crabs and plum trees, which 
here and there peeped out from the more ele- 
gant shrubs, their summer covering was entirely 
stripped; and the golden and ruby fruit alone 
enriched the branches. Every now and then 
the sharp cracks of a double-barreled gun came 
from the stubble and turnip lands round; and 
as the dogs heard it, in their lazy lounge upon 
the great hall-mats, they looked up and pricked 
their ears intelligently. 

Surrounded by all these sights and sounds, I 
stood gazing idly and dreamily at a gorgeous 
dahlia — they had only just come in then — when 
Mr. Lyle's carriage turned out from the court- 
yard, and drew up to the hall-door. 

A minute after, I heard Helen's voice calling 
me ; another, and I was standing before our vis- 
itor with my hands locked in bis, and with no 
power to reply to or acknovfle^gQ the blessing, 
which in broken tones be solemiSy invoked upon 
me from Heaven. 

A few more seconds, and he was gone. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Six weeks after this, Ingerdjme passed from 
our hands forever. The mortgage took pos- 
session, and the home of our ancestors was oun 
no longer. 

The first terrible shock over, I was startled 
to find how helpless and paralyzed my mother 
continued. She was like an infant ; as irrational 
and as dependent. She could do nothing but 
imagine improbabilities, and weep or be angry 
at their non-fulfillment. Helen, too, was ever in 
extremes of grief or indifference : one hour cry- 
ing as if her heart was broken ; the next, fan- 
eying some bewitching bonnet or mantle. Thus 
associated, difficulties were hard indeed to bear 
and surmount ; and before many days had pass* 
ed, I thought that martyrdom would be bliss 
compared to a life so spent. 

As soon as it was knovm how matters stood, 
several creditors whose judgments, already ob- 
tained, had hung threateningly over my father's 
head for months, now put them into force ; and 
in a few days no less than four executions were 
in the house. What a wretched, desecrated 
place was Ingerdyne then ! No comer was sa- 
cred from intrusion : no room so private that we 
could call it our own, or resent the continoed 
^^ looking in" of some one or other of the offi- 
cials virho overran the place. 

No wonder that my mother was indignant, 
and half broken-hearted; but she was unfortu- 
nately so unacquainted with business and its 
marble forms, that she could neither be silent 
nor civil to the herd of low, vulgar men, about 
her : she treated them with undisguised scorn 
and contempt ; consequently, in less than a week, 
they had learned to dislike her so much, that, 
instead of trying to render their presence less 
painful to her, they made common cause, and 
annoyed her in every possible way. 

Sick at heart, upbraided by my mother for not 
doing as she did, and perpetually appealed to by 
the officials, I led a most miserable life. At 
last, to my unspeakable relief, my mother determ- 
ined to go to London and seek my father; and, 
in 'propria persona^ see what could be done.— 
Helen was to go too ; and having prevailed upon 
our surgeon's wife — an old lady of sixty, who 
had never been admitted within our doors be- 
fore — to remain with me during her absence, my 
mother left Ingerdyne. 

It was a bitter November jnorning. A foff, 
so dense as to be almost palpable to the touch, 
hung over the face of the earth, and the horses' 
breath steamed against the yellow vapor like a 
cloud. The trees dripped with moisture, and 
the frost-bitten shrubs hung their perished heads, 
as if in utter weariness of life. Every thing 
looked dreary, forlorn and wretched : the moat 
was covered with dead leaves, the walks were 
heaped up in all corners with the same eviden- 
ces of decay, for the dead flowers had not been 
removed, and even the hardy Michaelmas dai- 
sies drooped. To this universal desolation there 
was but one exception — a monthly rose, upon 
whose hardy stem one half-blown flower still 
lingered — the solitary smile in this sad wilder- 
ness. 

SUangeVy Xo m^ awxTv^eA "CL^V^tJ^ ^«.v lau^h 
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feel neither sorrow nor misgiving : the visit to 
London vras the all-in-all of 3ie moment, and be- 
yond it she neither looked nor thought. 

Not so my mother : she wept bitterly ; seem- 
ing to feel instinctively that she was gazing her 
last upon the home of her childhood. She never 
spoke, but signed to me to gather the rose I have 
mentioned ; and then with a slow inclination of 
the head to the watchful postboy, bade him by 
that gesture drive on. 

Every day, now, Ingerdyne was besieged by 
creditors ; from whose bitter complaints it ap- 
peared that hothing had been paid to them for 
years, but that, time after time, they had been 
put off with specious promises, not one of which 
had ever been fulfilled. Inquiries were hourly 
made for ray father's address ; a request with 
which I had no more power to comply than the 
veriest stranger : for my mother and Helen had 
as yet seen nothing of him, and were staying 
with an old friend of the family in London. 

Meanwhile affairs were progressing rapidly to 
a close. No offer having been made to pay the 
execution creditors, a day was fixed and adver- 
tised for the sale of the furniture, plate, &o., at 
Ingerdyne. 

The paper containing the advertisement was 
laid upon my table by an unknown hand ; no one 
even among those rough men being hari^heart- 
ed enough to present it to me. 

For a moment X was stunned. A blow, even 
when it is expected, always seems to fall sud- 
denly j and such a one as this was heavy enough 
to excuse more than usual cowardice. 

Happily for human nature, however, this state 
seldom lasts long : we avraken from the crush- 
ing sense of calamity, to prepare for the action 
which must follow, and^in the exertion find re- 
lief. 

I had never been much of a dreamer, except 
in seasons of peace or intervals of ease j and now 
the magnitude of the event effectually precluded 
repose. As soon, therefore, as the first shock 
was over, I wrote to my mother; to the attor- 
ney whose address my father had given me, 
when I was in town: and to Mr. Lyle, whose 
last letter was dated from Naples. 

From the first, I speedily received a letter 
full of hopeless sorrow. She had not seen my 
lather, but she had received an undated note 
from him, bearing an Irish post-mark, saying 
that, as he found things had come to the worst 
at Ingerdyne, he thought the creditors would be 
more tractable if he were out of the way, and 
would more easily come into any arrangement 
that- could be offered. What arrangement he 
contemplated, however, he did not say ; and his 
wife, left completely in the dark, was despond- 
ing and miserable. 

From the attorney, too, I soon heard ; but in 
an equally unsatisfactory strain : he wrote cour- 
teously, although in a tone of displeasure ; say- 
ing that he had so often been made instrumental 
in proposing arrangements which his principal 
had never carried out, that he must dechne inter- 
fering any further in affairs which promised so 
iU. 

Hope of aid from both these sources was now 

cot okf and I felt that to be longer without the 

advioe and assistance of some .professional man 

was impossible. StUl I knew no one to whom. 1 

coald appl/j and waa beginning to think of writ- 



I ing again to London, when it flashed across my 
memory that Mr. Spencer, my grandfather^s so- 
licitor, had a son practicing at Abberly. To 
him therefore I went, and finding him at home, 
entered a lawyer's office for the first time in my 
life. 

He was writing when I was ushered in, and 
not hearing any name announced, continued to 
bend over his desk; not even raising his eyes. 
But when, rather tired of waiting, I spoke at 
last, he started up hastily, and I recognized the 
face of a gentleman I knew well as a visitor at 
Comberton. 

^^ Mr. Ashorst I'' I exclaimed, as he came for* 
ward. 

"The same," he answered gayly, offering 
me his hand; "and very much at your serv- 
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" Thank you ; but I came to see Mr. Spencer, 
the solicitor." 

" Then I am still more at your command, for 
I am Mr. Spencer, the solicitor." 

" His partner ?" 

" No, his veritable self." 

" That's impossible." 

" In plain English you mean it^s a fabrication. 
But it IS no such thing. 1 am Frank Spencer, 
attorney and solicitor of High Abberly." 

"I thought your name was Ashurst. For 
some reason or other, youVe been sailing under 
false colors. Excuse me, but who are you, re« 
ally?" 

," I'll tell you presently, when you have done 
me the honor to be seated. Clients always sit, 
you know ; it's more dignified. There now, I'll 
retreat behind my desk and open this great book, 
by way of impressing you, and any other confid- 
ing victim who may come in, with my studious 
habits, and proceed to enlighten you. Though 
first, I must let my mother know. You wiU 
take some luncheon with her, after business." 

" No, thank you, I—" 

"Every body says ' no thank you,' and means - 
* yes, certainly." That's as well understood in 
enlightened society as the correctness of a rail- 
way directors' half-yearly account, or the sin- 
cerity of a lawyer's grief at being instructed by 
his richest client to file a bill in Chancery against 
a joint-stock bank. But the practice is rather 
commonplace, I think: I am surprised you pa- 
tronize it." 

" Why ? I was never famous for originality, 
you know. But really you must excuse my ac- 
cepting your invitation to-day, for my business 
is urgent — ^and extremely painful." 

" I grieve to hear it," he said, becoming grave 
at once, and drawing a chair opposite to me. 
" Can I serve you ? If I can, command me.— 
I'm not always such a rattle-pate as you might 
fancy." 

" Oh, I know that very well. I've seen you 
often at Aston thoughtful enough for a judge. 
Mr. what is your name ?" 

" Spencer. I took it to oblige my uncle, and 
to succeed to his fortune. My father, General 
Ashurst, who was killed during; the Peninsular 
war, married your old friend Mr. Spencer's sis- 
ter ; and when she died I was left to his care. 
I believe I was a sad i^ickU vcL^Vsa-aA ^ijc^^^^^x* 
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is in me is of my uncIe^s making, whatever bad 
is my own undisputed property. 

" I thought a moment smce that you spoke of 
ray lunching with your mother, and now you say 
she is dead : you are really very mysterious !" 

"I call Mrs. Spencer — my uncles good old 
wife, who brought me up— mother : and a bet- 
ter one no man ever had. But to return to our 
muttons — what is the matter ? What can I do 
to serve you ?" 

" Listen patiently to what I am eoing to tell 
you, and then direct me, if you can. ' 

My request was implicitly obeyed. Daring 
the whole of my Idhff rambling story Mr. Spen- 
cer never interrupted me by a single word, but 
let me tell my tale in my own way — a golden 
rule when a man wants to get at the trutn of a 
thing — and after displaying as much interest as 
any mortal not immediately concerned in the 
matter could do, said, when I had concluded, 

'^ And all this time have you had no adviser ? 
no lawyer, I mean?" 

" No." 

'* Then it is quite time you had ; things have 
gone on in their own way too long already. Can 
not you procure your father's address by writing 
to his agents ? He ought to be down himseli: 
be is the proper person to act. It's a vile, cow- 
ardly thing, leaving you here alone to bear all 
this: it's infamous — ^I never heard of such a 
proceeding." 

**Terhaps not; but as theVorld progresses, 
strange things do and will happen. The ques- 
tion now is, what can be done ? Or rather, what 
can you do to help me ? for my idea is, that in 
depending upon my father we rely upon a bro- 
ken reed, and that whatever is to be done, must 
be done without him." 

"And your mother — ^where is she? Surely 
she is to be found : they can not both have left 
you to do their work." 

" My mother is in London. You must have 
paid very little heed to what I have been telling 
you, if you have not discovered how incapable 
she is of contending with such a rude storm as 
this. She is far too gentle for such rough work." 

" And what are you ? Are you so well ac- 
customed to bailiffs and sheriffs' officers, that 
their presence has become indifferent to you?'* 

" No, of course not; but I am younger, and — " 

" And therefore all the less fit for it. What 
on earth can people in their senses expect you 
to do in such dilemmas as these? They run 
away themselves, frightened to death, and leave 
you, as if you had no feeling, to fight with diffi- 
culties oat o[ which even I, a lawyer, can see no 
way." 

" Oh, do not say so ! Don*t say that nothing 
can be done, or I shall lose all courage. I have 
so hoped that, even at the last hour, means 
might be found of saving Ingerdyne from this 
terrible disgrace, that I believe I could bear up 
no longer if that stay were struck down." 

" But what can be hoped for ? What chance 
is there of afiairs taking a favorable turn ? As 
far as I can judge from your statement, these 
men are in legal possession; and having once 
obtained it and advertised a sale, it will require 
something tantamount to a miracle to rescue the 
property from tbem.** 
/'Indeed! Have tbey a right to sell eveTV 
w«?^ m tills way,'* 



" Unfortunately, yes. But I will Qo back witli 
you to Ingerdyne, if it will be any satisfaction to 
you, and see that no unfair advantage has been 
taken. Shall I do so ? Would you like it ?" 

" Yes, but—" 

" But what ? If you wish it, there is no 'but' 
in the matter. In fact, you have no right to a 
will at all : having consulted me, you are bound 
to follow my advice. So come up to my mo- 
ther, and, while you have some luncheon, I will 
finisn my letters for the post, and order my 
horses." 

As soon as we reached Ingerdyne, Mr. Spencer 
summoned into the library each one of the offi- 
cers in possession, and when the long interviews 
with them were over, returned to tell me that 
every thing had been done in duo form, and that 
nothing but the power to pay their claims could 
release me from them. 

Every day now until the sale, and nearly all 
the day, Mr. Spencer passed at Ingerdyne. 
Every trouble and annoyance from which he 
could protect me, he continued to ward off; and 
when my heart and hopefulness sank under the 
weight of present grief, and future care, he 
cheered and encouraged me, until the dark cloud 
passed. 

He also arranged that, after the sale was over, 
I shoulll be his mother's guest, until something 
could be ascertained of my father's means and 
intentions; and the kind old lady, whom until 
lately I had never seen, urged my acceptance of 
her hospitality with the most generous warmth. 

Well, the last day came. During the whole 
of it I never stirred from the dark little- sitting- 
room, which when a child I used to run by at 
night, fancying that *^ Bogie" stood in the door- 
way. But when evening fell, my gloomy rev- 
erie was broken by one of the auctioneer's men, 
who came in to paste the lot tickets upon the 
furniture. 

" I won't be long. Miss," he said civilly, as I 
rose from my chair, and turned to leave the 
room. But I could not remain : I felt that my 
courage was givin|^ way, and I did not choose 
that he should see it. 

The evening was dull and wet. The rooms 
were all deserted, for the men had gathered to- 
gether in the servants' hall, and were carousing. 

With a desperate resolution I compelled my- 
self to go through every chamber. The first was 
the library. I had seen it two days before, but 
now I hardly knew it : the carpet had been taken 
up, the books were out of their oases, tied to- 
gether and lotted; the tables, reading-desks, 
globes, and sofas were all ranged against- the 
walls; the curtains were rolled up high, the 
book-case doors thrown wide open, and every 
article was ticketed. 

Oh, how desolate it looked f how unlike itself! 
I stood at the door and gazed miserably round. 
There were the great arm-chairs, worked by an 
industrious ancestress ; every gigantic rose and 
monstrous tulip upon which I hsid known from 
babyhood. I almost recognized the very one 
upon which I had fallen asleep the evening of my 
last return from Ireland, when my grandfath^ 
had roused^e from my frightful dream. I al- 
most fancied that I saw and heard him now ; andy 
sick «A Viftwt,l^%aae^ c^vcVVf \Js«avx^ >3wi x^^cwn^ 
and went do^n \!tL« VlXU<& o^ «\a\x^ yoXa ^<^ ^ooolii. 
ing-Toom, 
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All was the same there. Upon the dark, 
bright tables and sideboards, stared the little 
white tickets of the auctioneer; and in the draw- 
ing-room I found a group of people from the 
town (friends, probably, of some of the officers) 
examining the furniture, and making observa- 
tions upon its quality and condition. As I 
entered the rooni. they looked up, but took no 
further notice. I was a cipher to them, their 
interest being absorbed in the couches and orna- 
ments. 

With that unaccountable impulse which often 
leads one to gaze upon painful objects, I remain- 
ed in a recess, listening to their conversation as 
they walked about the room and commented 
upon its fittings. I felt a morbid pleasure in 
hearing all they had to say, and learnmg how we 
were looked upon in the world outside om gates. 
After a time, however, they went away j and I 
wandered about, until I found myself in the 
nursery. It was half dismantled ; most of the 
furniture having been carried into other rooms. 
Yet there was the bed I had slept in during so 
many years, with its gaudy chintz hangings : and 
in which I had so often listened tremblingly in 
the dreary winter nights to the owls, and hidden 
my head beneath the pillows in terror at their 
hooting cry. There were the pasteboard screens 
upon the chimney-piece, which Helen and I had 
made, and adorned with figures cut out of old 
fashion-books. There were the little chairs in 
which we had sat, and round the backs of some 
were fragments of the ribbon reins which we had 
tied on, calling them horses. Helen's hoop was 
still in its old corner, and a heap of long-forgot- 
ten playthings lay upon the floor. I stooped to 
take up one, but a man, who had followed me 
unnoticed, exclaimed, 

" Them are all marked : every thing in this 
here room is put down." 

I was frightened — absolutely terrified — at the 
crime of taking up one of my own broken toys, 
and di'opping it hurriedly went forward through 
the passage door,^ and mto my mother^s room. 
Here, for the first time, I spoke. My voice 
sounded harsh and strange in the half empty 
space*, and I scarely recognized it. Faces seem- 
ed to peep at me from the open wardrobes, and 
from behind the bed-curtains; and completely 
overcome, I sank down upon a stray chair, and 
burst into tears. 

In a moment after, I became aware of the 
presence of some other person in the room, and 
then a voice close to me said gently, 

" I was afraid of this. You promised not to 
come here." 

I did not reply, for the sympathy of the tone 
completely destroyed the little fortitude that 
was left, and I wept without restraint. I had 
felt so forlorn, that the sudden change unnerved 
me. 

"Oh, Florence 1 Florence 1 this is dreadful," 
said Mr. Spencer, calling me hy my Christian 
name for the first time in his life. ^^ I can not 
bear to see you suffer thus : you will kill your- 
self. If you have any pity, spare me this mis- 
ery. Now at the very last, when you have borne 
lip so hravelj all along, do not give way thus. 
Bememher how we all depend upon you.''* 



alone already. You are worn and harassed to 
death ; and you want sympathy and society, not 
solitude. You must go home with me : my mo- 
ther expects you ; for she absolutely forbade my 
returning alone, and I have brought her little 
carriage to drive you back." 

^^ No, no, it is impossible. I can not leave here 
while a single thing remains. I could not bear 
to desert the old place now." 

*' Forgive me, Florence, bu^ this is romance : 
very unhke your usual strong sense. What good 
can you do here ? What wrong can you pre- 
vent ? None. You will only.expose yourself to 
needless pain, and perhaps insult. Among the 
many people who will be here to-morrow, there 
will not be half a dozen who will appreciate your 
motive for remaining ; while mosj of them, think- 
ing it arises from either a mercenary or defiant 
spirit, will treat you accordingly. Forgive me 
for speaking thus, but you are brave enough to 
hear the truth ; and I — I — like you too well, not 
to prefer displeasing you for a moment, to con- 
cealing it from you." 

" But no one will suffer except myself, even 
if I am misunderstood ; and I should so like to 
stay till the very last," I said, beseechingly. 

" And so you should, ifj either for yourself or 
Ingerdyne, your stay could do any good. But 
it will not. You are already excited beyond 
your own control, and as ill as you well can be j 
while Ingerdyne is past all help from either of 
us." 

Still I lingered ; and then he said, taking my 
hand to lead me away, " Come, Florence ! make 
an efibrt ; and, as children say, it will soon be 
over. Come." 

" I can not go without seeing the house once 



more. 



)> 



" Very well, then, we will go round together. 
So come, take my arm, and yon shall have your 
whim." 

And so, silently and passively, I went -again 
through the whole house. Not a room, not a 
closet, not a window that was not individually 
dear to me — not one to which some childish as-' 
sooiation did not cling. And yet I neither spoke 
nor wept as we passed them by : until, as we 
were leaving the library, I turned to look at it 
for the last time. Then came thronging back a 
host of sights and memories — visions of the dead 
and absent — sounds of many voices — gleaming 
lights in their places of old — and mournful, un- 
earthly noises — all the fancies of my own brain 
and eye, yet not the less bewildering j and, uU 
tering a low cry, I fainted. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



In a fortnight the sale was over ; and when the 
accounts and claims of the execution creditors 
were sent in to Mr. Spencer, they were found to 
be so immense, that their expenses and demands 
left nothing to be divided among the rest of the 
claimants ; and, of course, nothing remained for 
ourselves: Ingerdyne was gone, and we were 
absolutely homeless^ and all out ^xsu^Usjba. 

^__ ^ My ^«LX\i«t ^^ ^xS^. mV^vs^^s^^.^^ ^>Bax 

"loan BM Mp it I Otdy go away and leave \ part w^ Viv«w xioX.-, m>j mo'dajBi ^'^^^^'^\r*^L 
mei I»baUbe better aooJ' \ Wm^ V\x\i XV^ lt\wA \» ^^^^j^^ ^ 

**No,-r€a wDl not: jou liaye boen too nMWsklVttA «tt«!^ «^^'^i widL\ ^^ ^ «*^^^^ ^^ 
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scattered, we felt forlorn and helpless. The 
worst had come at last, and was to be met ; but 
how? 

I knew very well that little, if not absolutely 
nothing, was to be expected from either my 
father or mother. The unhappy connections 
formed by the first, would effectually prevent 
the revival of that care for his family, which 
had so long been dying away ; and the last was 
so utterly powerless and depressed, that it was 
idle to expect ener^ from her. Upon Helen 
and me then restecf every thing, and (Heaven 
help us!) what could we do ? 

Yet that something must be done, and that 
quickly, was evident ; for when the little pittance 
which each of us possessed was gone, there re> 
mained no source, save in our own exertions, 
from which we could replenish our store. 

True, Mrs. Spencer had urged me, with all 
the delicacy and tenderness of a sincere friend, 
to remain with her ) assuring me that my society 
had become too dear for her to relinquish. But 
much as I honored and esteemed her, and wel- 
come as was the peace of her quiet and well- 
appointed household after the stormy scenes of - 
the past summer, yet I felt that duty imperative- 
ly negatived her proposal, and summoned me to 
my mother. 

Under this conviction I vinrote to London, prom- 
ising to join my mother the instant she chose to 
call for me; but many days elapsed without 
bringing a reply, and when at last it did come, 
it was couched in such upbraiding terms as 
stung me cruelly. My mother charged me with 
selfishness in deserting her, now that her power 
of indulging me in the luxuries to which I had 
been accustonied was gone, and bade me cease 
to trouble myself about her, since her dutiful 
child Helen remained to comfort and support 
her. 

My first impulse upon reading this letter was 
indignation, the next sorrow. How unjust these 
accusations were, my own conscience told me : 
why had I rejected Mr. Lyle's ofier, and Mrs. 
Spencer's, if I so lightly regarded the claims of 
my family ? Why had I endured alone the tor- 
tures of the last month, if I was so careless of 
their feelings? /My mother's injustice embit- 
tered my lot, and saddened my heart. / Oh, what 
wretchedness did not this captious spirit augur 
for us all ! Who could tell where it would stop, 
or who else might be the sufierer ? It might de- 
prive us, perhaps, of some of the few friends who 
yet were left. /What a life of miserable endur- 
' ance lay outstretched before us all ! On one side 
- dissatisfaction and suspicion; on the other, de- 
pression and resentment. The prospect was in- 
deed gloomy, and I felt dispirited and unhappyv 

For some time after breakfast I sat holding 
the letter in my hand, my heart full of mingled 
anger and sorrow. I had just resolved upon go- 
ing instantly to town, when Mr. Spencer entered 
the room, and leaning upon the chimney-piece, 
by which I sat, asked me, 

'^ What news from home ? Is Captain Saok- 
ville non est still ?" 

I gave him the letter. When he had read it, 
£e drew a chair Inside me, saying, 
"Exactly^ what might be expected ; but not 
the Jess unjust and natrue. Surely, after this 
^pw^ye, you will not persist in your determina- 
00a to goto London. Your mother is perfectly 



satisfied with the daughter she has ; therefore, 
there is no earthly necessity for you to trouble 
her : indeed, it seems to me that she rather wishes 
to decline your visit." 

" So she may now ; but I know Helen better 
than she does. Helen has no greater power of 
enduring hardship and poverty than — ; in 
short, she is too sensitive and delicate to bear 
trouble ; and I shall be wanted soon, if not now." 

" Yes ; but I see no sort of reason why you 
are to throw yourself awav, and wear out yoirr 
life in the service of relatrves, who at best will 
only not reproach you. Florence, yon are better 
worth—" 

*' It's a pity, then, I can not persuade people 
to think so," I rejoined, testily. 

As I spoke, my companion rose suddenly from 
his chair, went to the window, looked out for a 
few seconds, then returned hastily, and sat down 
again. 

I was too busy with my own thouofhts to heed 
his restless movements, until he said, in a low 
voice, his head bent forward the while as if to 
watch the gyration of the feather-brush which he 
twirled energetically between the palms of the 
hands that hung across his knees : 

" Florence, have you never thought that the 
willingness to serve your family, for which you 
have so often condescended to thank me, springs 
from some other source than regard for them?" 

" No I what other source can it have ?" 

" Can not you guess ?" 

" I am afraid not. I am not very happy this 
morning, and my brain is not particularly in- 
ventive." 

" Do you really believe that it was for the sake 
of Captain and Mrs. Sackville, and to help them, 
that I have done what little I have, in their af- 
fairs lately?" 

"Yes, of course.'* 

" Then you are wrong. It was for yow, wholly 
and entirely. I did not intend to have told yoil 
so yet, often as it has trembled on my lips ; lest 
it might seem ungenerous to press a selfish suit 
in your day of sorrow. But that letter leaves me 
no choice : I must speak and know my fate at 
once. You seem astonished, Florence : surely, 
you have suspected my secret ; surely, you must 
have felt that love for you alone has urged and 
guided all my actions." 

As he spoKC a new light broke upon me, ma- 
king nay brain reel and my whole frame trem- 
ble. Hx>w plain and instinct with meaning were 
many things now, that hitherto had seemed mat- 
ters of course, and how miserably blind I had 
been ! Until this very moment, the idea of what 
had come to pass had never entered my imagin- 
ation ; and yet how clearly I saw now, that I 
might and ought to have seen it from the first. 
Absorbed in my own thoughts and sorrow, how 
culpably short-sighted I had been I 

Something of the shame and mortification I 
felt must have been written in my face, for he 
continued : 

"Can it be possible that you are surprised, 
Florence? that you were not prepared for this? 
My attentions — '* 

" Ought to have been understood, I acknowl- 
edge \t wVx\i B\»m^*, WX^Vtt^«eA,^«^ N««t^ wcfc» 
I never sius^^Xe^ \\i&XYcraxVitk^^e%% Xnxsk&^xc^^i^ 
from any oOaet feeWa^ ^^^^ ^iOTo^^ssvow ^ot td?|- 
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regarded roe in any light beyond that of a mere 
acquaintance, never once occurred to me.^' 

" But now that you do know it, Florence : that 
I tell you the happiness of my whole life is in 
your hands— ^that existence will be to me a blank, 
unless you share it — now you will give me hope 
of different thoughts, will you not ? Seeing how 
inexpressibly dear you are to me, you will allow 
a longer acquaintance to win for me that place 
io your affections which I would gladly give half 
my life to obtain ; and without which life will be 
valueless." 

'*0h, do not say so!" I replied, mournfully; 
'* you have known me so short a time, that I can 
not bo of consequence to you ; and when I am 
gone, this passing fancy, which is more than half 
pity, will die away." 

"Never!" 

" Indeed, it will. You are sorry for me now, 
and you think that a more lasting feeling influ- 
ences you ; but when I have left you, you will 
speedily forget me, and rejoice that my blind- 
ness has saved you from yourself." 

As I spoke, he started from his chair, walked 
impatiently across the room, then returned, and 
standing before me, said, in a voice husky with 
Suppressed emotion, 

"Florence, listen to me !" 

I looked up. for the tones were so strange that 
I was startled. His face, usually so pale, was 
flushed and resolute ; his eyes flashing, and upon 
his lofty brow and temples the blue veins stood 
in high relief. An extraordinary change seemed 
to have come over him ; and (as I had been years 
before, with my cousin Philip) I was frightened 
into silence. 

" Florence, listen to me !" he said ; "and strive 
to believe me ,* for even for the short acquaint- 
ance of which only you are willing to allow me 
the benefit, you seem to know strangely little of 
me. I have told you that I love you — that the joy 
or desolation of my whole life lies in your power 
•—and you appear to doubt and disbelieve me : 
mocking my earnest words, with an assurance 
that ere long I shall be thankful that you did so. 

" This may be mere maiden modesty, or false 
appreciation of your own worth ; and if so, oh, 
how humbly and joyfully I shall sue for pardon 
of my misapprehension ! But if not, tell me, 
Florence, what false seeming have you found in 
me, which should give you a right to say, that 
in offering you my heart and seeking yours in 
return, I do but offer and ask what I neither wbh 
to give, nor care to gain." 

He paused, fixing upon mine his lar?e indig- 
nant eyes. Never before had he lookea so hand- 
some and so worthy of respect as then he did, 
standing there in his angry vindication. For the 
first time, I really admired him. Hitherto, I had 
thought him good and kind, but tame-spirited and 
commonplace ; and now in this fiery outbreak I 
scarcely recognized him. I was embarrassed 
and grieved, and replied with difficulty, 

" Forgive me, if I have ofiended you I I did 
not intend to do so. But in my present circum- 
stances, portionless and forlorn, without even the 
poor dowry of my family's good name, it seemed 
unpossible that any- one should choose but shun 



me. 



f) 



The words came higgingly, for I was very 
wretobed, and the tears which pride forbade to 
AH im pe de d mj nttanuice. 



In an instant he was by my side again ; all 
vehemence had subsided, and with a voice low 
and pitying as the tones one listens to in dreams, 
he exclaimed, 

" Forgive me, Florence ! forgive the rash and 
hasty words which have caused you pain, and 
made you do yourself so much injustice as to be- 
lieve that fortune or popularity could add to the 
value of your own true worth. What to me, or 
to any one who desired your love, is fortune or 
position compared with yourself, your generous 
nature, and unselfish heart ? Oh, Florence, dear- 
est ! he who loves you once will love you ever ; 
and you will be as precious to him though dow- 
ered by poverty itself, as if you were the heiress 
of milhons. For myself, dearest, I can only see 
in the reasons you have assigned as sufficient 
cause for the loss of friends, so many grounds 
why those who loved yon before, should cherish 
you now more fondly still. But if some think 
otherwise, fear not, Florence, nor heed them; 
only trust yourself to me, and as far as human 
power avails to shield you from sorrow or an- 
noyance, mine shall be exerted till you learn to 
think that grief is but a poet's fiction." 

As he spoke he took my hand, and the action 
roused me from the half-dreamy state into-which 
I bad fallen. 1 was so thoroughly wretched, so 
heart-stung by my mother's letter, so miserable 
and shame-stricken still, at the memory of the 
last few weeks at Ingerdyne, so hopeless and 
desponding for the future, that I felt as if all I 
cared for on earth would be the privilege to lie 
down and die. And now, to add to all this, was 
the grief of finding that I was about to return 
evil for good, and give pain to the most gener- 
ous heart and truest friend I could ever hope to 
meet. For noble, honorable, excellent as he 
was, I did not love him ; and, though I was care- 
less of my own fate, yet I felt that he deserved 
better at my hands, than to be sufi'ered to link 
himself to one whose heart and afifections were 
so entirely uninterested as mine. 

With all these emotions filling my heart at 
once, no wonder that I was so bewildered as 
scarcely to be conscious of what was being said, 
and that it required something more than words^ 
to rouse me from my trance-like apathy. 

This was supplied by the pressure of my hand; 
when with a sudden start, which after my passive 
silence must have seemed like delirium, I rose 
from my seat, and shaking off Mr. Spencer's 
touch, exclaimed rapidly, 

" It is impossible ! With my whole heart I 
am grateful to you, and deeply, truly sensible of 
the honor of your preference : but forgive me 
that I can not return it. Do not reproach me 
for having seemed to encourage attentions of 
which, so absorbed have I been in my own self- 
ish sorrows, I never suspected the cause. The 
bitterest words you could speak can not add to 
the shame and sorrow that I feel, nor make me 
condemn myself more thoroughly: but, indeed, 
I am less culpable than wretched. Had circum- 
stances been different — were my heart — " 

" And is it not, Florence ? Surely I have not 
been deceived !" he exclaimed, vehemently. 

I felt the angry blood rush to my brow at this 
implied accusation*.^ bxsX ^ TCkft\CL«c?J^ ^^'^ss5i'vNss^ 

showed m^ X>afc \liyxS<Vi^ ^^ ^\>r)\\. ^SfcO^S^."^^'W^^"V 
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era, I will never marry. Many years, if not the 
whole of my life, must be devoted to my mother. 
While she is in sorrow, nothing but her own com- 
mands shall part us. I will and ought to labor 
for her; and, even were it to secure my own 
happiness, I wiil never consent to accept a home 
from which she and Helen would be excluded ; 
nor to burthen my husband with my family. 
Therefore, upon this ground, had I no other, I 
must, although most grateful for the honor you 
have done me, decline it absolutely and forever." 

" Oh, not forever, Florence ! Not forever ! 
Give me some hope : some cheering word to 
cling toj something to live for. Say that you 
do not despise me ; that in time you may — " 

" I shall be still the same ; forgive my plain 
speaking, but I have done you too much wrong 
already to deceive you now. Twenty years 
hence, as to-day, I believe that my reply will be 
the same." 

A short silence followed, which was broken 
by the sound of Mrs. Spencer's voice in the hall, 
speaking to some one as she came toward the 
breakfast-room door. 

This caused Mr. Spencer to say, hastily, al- 
though sorrowfully, 

" Doe word more, Florence, and I will be si- 
lent. I am sure that you wiil answer me frank- 
ly, if only for the sake of the last few weeks' de- 
lusive happiness. Am I pleading for a treasure 
already given? Is your heart bestowed upon 
another ?" 

»'No." 

"Then, despite of all you have said, I will 
hope on. Time is God's great agent here ; not 
onlv for righting wrongs, but for bringing un- 
looKcd-for things to pass. And constancy is 
even now sometimes rewarded ; so I will take 
for ray motto those resolute words on the ancient 
seal, and * while I breathe, I'll hope.' Fear not 
that I shall blame you, even in thought, if, through 
my own willfulness, my life passes thus fruitlessly 
away ; the last few weeks have been as a life to 
me, and in them I have laid the foundation of a 
love that will only expire with life itself, il can 
not give it up at will ; nor would I, if I could. 
This is my unchangeable resolve ; but from this 
hour you shall hear it no more. I will press my 
suit no farther, but trust to time and your own 
heart: both, after a while, will, I think, plead 
for me. And to what you have said respecting 
your mother and Helen, I reply thus : thanks to 
my good uncle, I am rich, not enough to pur- 
chase and keep up Ingerdyne in the style your 
father did, but quite enough to make my wife 
so far independent, that from her own income 
she can maintain in perfect comfort those who 
rely upon her for a daughter's and sister's love. 
And when, won over by my constant affection, 
she has learned to love me well enough in re- 
turn — to believe that her joys and sorrows aje 
mine, and that to give her pleasure will be to in* 
sure my own ; then I shall hope that, seeing her 
family is mine also, she will never dream that I 
can feel them a burthen." 

Before I could reply, the door opened, and 
Mrs. Spencer entered, saying, 

" Frank, have you forgotten your promise to 

dr/ve Florence and me to H to-day? the 

horses have been standing at the door for nearly 
balfaa hour. " 

*' Indeed, I bad, mother. BviX I shall be x»ady 



now before either of you. I have only to writa 
a letter to my agent, and then I shall be at your 
service." 

As soon as he had left the room, the good old 
lady turned to me, exclaiming, 

" How ill yon look, my dear ! you are as pale 
as a ghost. And how cold your hands are ! dear 
me, I hope you've not got this nasty fever that's 
about. I really must speak to Frank and tell 
him to drive us first to Dr. Seaforth's (he was 
telling me only yesterday that ho had thirty cases 
of fever on his list), and then if he finds you have 
any of the symptoms, we can return instantly. 
It's a dreadful time of year for fever. I've known 
one, beginning now, hang about a person for 
months. I'll go and see Frank directly." 

And without waiting for a reply, she hurried 
out of the room, and by the direction of her re- 
treating footsteps, I knew that she was gone to 
the study. 

To prophesy, and then to nurse an illness, was 
Mrs. Spencer's hobby ; and I knew that a series 
of visits from her pet physician, teapots full of 
herb tea, days in my own room, and nights under 
the vigilant care of her sleepless maid, would all 
fall to my lot, unless I convinced her by the 
activity of my movements, that, from whatever 
else I might be suflfering, low fever was certainly 
not " han^ng about me." 

Accordmgly I ran quickly up stairs, and with 
a celerity very strongly at variance with the 
heaviness of my heart, dressed myself in the most 
elaborate costume I possessed ; hoping, with the 
aid of furs and lace, a muffling vail and pink 
bonnet-lining, to give my pale face a less ghastly 
hue, and my drooping figure a less invalidish 
appearance. 

To my great satisfaction I succeeded admir* 
ably; Mrs. Spencer being obliged to confess 
that — "though there was evidently somothinjsf 
serious the matter, yet that it certainly bad not 
the character of low fever." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

BuRiNO our drive, I obtained the relief of 
silence by the introduction into the carriage of a 
nervous friend of my hostess, whose complaints 
were endless, and formed an inexhaustible topio 
of conversation between herself and her sytn* 
pathizing companion. After the first few sen- 
tences ot general greeting, the reverie into which 
I naturally fell after the late painful interview 
with Mr. Spencer, was not interrupted by a 
single word from either of my neighbors, and I 
had ample leisure to reflect and determine upoa 
the necessity of leaving Abberly the next day. 
I felt that it was now impossible to stay ; and, 
although my welcome in London was more than 
doubtful, stid I owed it to my own delicacy to 
proceed thither at once. 

But, like many other wise and well-laid 
plans, this was doomed to disappointment; for 
Mr. Spencer had scarcely joined his mother and 
myself after dinner, when the evening mail came 
in, bringing with it the following letter from 
Helen : 

&ud X^ you^ X\»X «^)« )wMk w»«\iVs^ W TSA ^aA 
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bersell^ Mrs. Ma.lln's deligblful iaviution to spend 
the winlor with bet in Brigbloo. Shs has akea 
a darling house there, in the most fmhioiuible 
Bituation, aiiJ we went yesterday to Long Acre 
to choose a pony carriage, which I am to leara 
to drive on tho Par&dti. I am so happy. M.n, 
Malia says every body is in Brighton now, so we 
shall have parties ocnlinuallj. I can't think how 
you like remaining at that stupid Abberly : but 
you and 1 never were alike, and mamma says the 
country suits you best, as you can ride all day 
long there if you choose; and Mrs. Malin says| 
she s sure that yoD and she wouldn't suit each 
otber at all. As soon as we are settled, I will 
write; but 1 suppose you will bare no time for 
letters now. I am just going with Mrs. Malin 
to fix upon the colors for the oarriage lining, so . 
good-by. Yours affectionately, ' 



"Hkli 









a Ion 



"e of them, 

Send them here, and 1 
.ra. Malin to give orders that the 
il down to Brighton." 



epistle. I could not think: like 
waves, my thoughts came rolling on one after 
another, each new one obliterating the last; till 
my mind, agonized with its confiicting emotions, 
■eemed to give way at onco; and with an un- 
OODSoious cry of utter misery, I fell back upon 
the sofa on wbicli I sat, and, covering my faoe 
with my hands, clasped my beating temples 

In an instant Mr. Spencer, who had been 
watching me attentively, was beside ma : while 
his mother followed, exclaiming, 

"Dearmel dearmel Florence, darling, what 
is the matter? Is it that letter? Bead it, 
Frank, and see if— No, I don't mean that ; but 
what is il, love?" 

I coald not reply : words and tears, either of 
wbich might have relieved ms, were denied. I 
aat like a statae ; and although say brain ached 
tnadly with the coDsaiousness of grief, yet my 
Ideas were so confused, that even to myself I 
coald not define what had happened, nor for 
what I was snffenDg. Mr. Spencer saw this, 
and said, 

"Lei her alone, modier. FtoreDce will tell 
yon all presently ; but now she will be better left 
to herself and quiet," 

" Nonsense, my dear I That's quite a man's 
idea of trouble : It mi^ht do all very well for 
yon, but women don't like it ; it does them (rood 
to have somebody to tell their troubles to. Now, 
Flory, darling, t«ll me what has vexed yon. Is 
it that letter? Well, I thought so. Is it bad 
news from your mother or sister 7 are th^ ill ? 
Do speak, iFlory 1 I can't bear to see yon bo 
mLserabtB. It must be something very bad to 
make yon look so wretched. Is it any thing I 
oan belp yon in — any thing that I can do ?" 

"No,nol ob.nor'IcrSd: ' 
me. I am alone in the world.' 

"Ob, Flory !" exclsitned the old lady. 






room ; while I, ashamed of my seeming Ingrali- 
,ude, replied, 

" Forgive me, dear Mrs. Spencer, for I am 
eery unhappy. Read that letter, and see if I 
:iave not caase to say that I am alone." 

"Well, dear child J" said she, when she had 
;cad the letter, and looking up through her 
-.{lectacleswilh a smile, half puzzled, half]ueased. _ 
'And is this all you have been fretting about? " 
The idea of this giddy young lassie and yonc 
mother spending a gay winter m Brighton, whilft 

moping wim us? I did not think, Florj, 

u were so fond of parties and merry- 
iiiakines ; hut since yoo are, why I'll see what 
' itiipid Abberly' can do to amuse you." 

"No, no! you can not think sol It is not 
that; but they cast me off — despise me. Oh, 
motber! mother!" and leaning my head upon the 
pitying old lady's shoulder, I wept bitterly, 

''Ohl Flory, I wish I were — with all my heart 
darling, I wish I were 1" she replied, weeping 
for sympathy, and misunderstanding my ejaeula- 
lion. "You've a strange hard-hearied family 
ultogelher, I think. But never mind; try and 
forget them, and make yourself happy with us. 
1 11 be your mother now, Flory; bat perhaps after 
a. while the relationship may grow more distant, 
and I may only be an aunt ; eh, Frank ?" 

For several days following this, I was very 
ill ; DOT, with my mind in the harassed slate in 
H'hioh it appeared likely to remain, did it seem 
very probable that I should speedily rally. Pain- 
fully as 1 have oCien been placed since, I do not 
tliink I ever ocouraed a more embarrassing 
position than I did then. 

My mother's home, being only under the roof 
of a friend, was none to me. I bad no right to 
It ; nor coald 1, in any event, dare to rely upon 
its shelter for an hour. I had so little monev 
that I could not procure a home for myself; and, 
even if I could, it was a erave question whether 
1 ought, and where I could go. 

I could not take a sitoation as governess, even 
were J fortunate enough to obtain the opportunity ; 
fori could not tell how soon the hour might oome, 
as come it snrely would, when 1 should ba 
essential to my mother, No : I had no refngo, 
no choioe, but to remain in the house of a man 
whose band I had refused, and from whose roof 
<?very feeling of dignity and delicacy called upoa 

People talk well and cleverly about the iiii< 
possibility of things being retdly right, when 
appearances are so plainly wrong ; but 1 learned 
a lesson that winter at Abberly which I havo > 
never forgotten, and upon which I have aot«d 
ever since: never, under any circumstances, to . 
trust to, or judge from appearances ; for many a 
bitter wrong is often done to an innocent person, 
for the sole reason that he, or she, being but 
human, can not control them. 

" Par let appeannces b« what Ibtj vMI. ^ 

TFiU not Uudr own coutrucUon pit ui^aUwm.' 

Muoh of this specious injustice was soon dona 
me at Abberly. Every body knew my oirauni* 
slancps : every body knew, as old Mrs. Jenk*. 
the retired inooBT'a -wAt, i»Mi, '■^■(d.w. -CBft^^^j^L 
hain't OM a^ifflais MS \8.^i; w*>**™*^*"l;;JS^ 
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bis paternal fortune and that very handsome one 
"which his aunt would leave him. 

Every body knew, therefore, that the young 
lawyer was, in common parlance, "a good 
match :" and, judging from appearances, they all 
decided that I was an artful, designing girl, in. 

fratiating myself with the aunt for the sake of 
er nephew: and, in their eloquent language, 
*' making a dead set at him." 

Nothing, meanwhile, could exceed the delicacy 
%ji Mr. Spencer's conduct. There was nothing 
in his manner to betray to those around us, that 
his feeling to me was any other, or stronger, than 
that of a host to his guest ; while to myself he 
never insinuated, by word or innuendo, that he re- 
membered and remained steadfast to his self-im- 
posed pledge of constancy. 

Still, though he spoke and acted as usual, it 
was evident that he was ill at ease j and people 
now began, not without reason, to comment upon 
his altered appearance. Whenever remarks of 
this kind reached his ears, as they often did, he 
invariably laughed them off, attributing his ill 
looks to over-work in his profession ; but although 
he strove thus to divert the gossip of his neigh- 
bors, it was impossible so to deceive his mother 
and myself: we knew that office anxieties had 
nothing to do with the change, and, after a time, 
JMrs. Spencer suspected the truth. 

No sooner had she done so than she interro- 
^ted me closely ; and from that day all my peace 
.at Abberly was gone. Devoted to her adopted 
son, conscious of his worth, and fully alive to his 
many estimable qualities, she felt nothing but 
indignation against me for refusing his hand. In 
her eyes he was a fitting match for the best and 
greatest woman in the land ; and in proportion as 
she loved and appreciated him, she was wrathful 
against me for causing him pain. 

I do not think she intended to make me so mis- 
erable as she did ; although I am sure that she 
rejoiced in seeing mv discomfort, looking upon it 
as some sort of punishment for my rejection of 
her favorite. But, whether she knew it or not, 
she certainly succeeded in making my life a bur- 
then to me. 

Morning, noon, and night, the moment we 
were alone, her open or implied reproaches be- 
gan : not with harsh, or bitter, or violent words 
^n such she was too gentle and lady-like to in- 
dulge — but those hardest things of all to bear, 
the reproaches of grieved and disappointed afiec- 
tion. Every change in her son's countenance, 
every flush upon his face, every weariness in his 
nianner, were treasured up and commented upon; 
and, with a prophecy that he would surely die, 
she invariably ended in a flood of tears, and by 
asking me how I could be so cruel and insensi- 
ble? 

In this way matters went on for many weeks, 
until I became so nervous and dejected, that I am 
sure had Mr. Spencer at that time again asked 
me to become his wife, I should have accepted 
him, merely from the hope to escape persecution. 

But the following incident, occurring during 
the spring, assisted to bring siflfairs to a different 
cn's/s. 
We were all sitting one day after lonoheon by 



in its train an equally tedious cough ; and certainhr 
we all richly deserved the physician's reproof, 
for encouraging his patient in choosing a seat 
where he could inhale nothing but chilling vapors 
from the earth, nor any air except such as reach- 
ed him in draughts. 

" I really should not have expected this impra- 
dence from you, Mrs. Spencer," said the doctor, 
in concluding his harangue. "I thought you 
were more discreet than to allow a man with a 
cough like that, to do such an insane thing ; it's 
enough to establish him upon the high road to 
consumption." 

A long conversation ensued, and the invalid 
(who happened to be in very low spirits, and not 
inclined to laugh, as usual, at physicians' proph- 
ecies and advice) entered into a discussion upcm 
the various kinds and symptoms of consumption, 
and finally left the room with his friend for a 
private conference. 

No sooner had they retired, than the tears 
which had been trembling in Mrs. Spencer's 
eyes during the whole time of Dr. Soaforth's 
visit, fell unrestrainedly, and she exclaimed, 
pathetically, 

"I wonder how you can bear it, Florence: 
that I do !" 

I made no reply ; for my conscience upbraided 
me loudly : not so much for my inability to return 
her son's attachment, as for my selfishness in re- 
maining an inmate of his house ; receiving from 
him nothing but kindness, and returning nothing 
but pain. 

I hated myself: and the more I thooeht, the 
more angry I became. For to what did 1, or 
could I object, in my suitor? Morally and 
mentally, in fortune, birth, manner, and appear- 
ance, he was unexceptionable ; and his constancy 
to me ought to have been sufficient to win for 
him the love of any disengaged heart. But so 
perverse is the will, that I do believe in that very 
thing lay the great secret of my indifference. 
Had he been less patient, less kind, and less for- 
bearing — more like my cousin Philip in his fiery 
temper and scornful bearing; in fact, had he 
thought less of me and more of himself, his suit 
would have prospered better. And the conscious- 
ness of this — ^which, do as I would, forced itself 
upon me — made me appear unreasonable and 
contemptible in my own eyes, and kept me silent. 

For several minutes Mrs. Spencer continued 
to weep and talk, without seeming to expect or 
desire a reply ; but at last she said, with a more 
sorrowful burst of emotion than before, 

" You will be sorry for this some day, Florence. 
Such things always come home to people : and 
it's very ri^ht they should. When I think how I 
have lovea you — as well as if you had been my 
own child — ^I can hardly believe that it is you 
who are bringing all this misery upon me. But 
it's always the way ; the more you care for other 
people, the less they care for you. I've known 
It all my life ; and yet, like a simpleton, expected 
comfort and love from you!" 

" And I do iove you, dear Mrs. Spencer ! Yonr 
own daughter could not love you more. But I 
can not extend that love at pleasure. Love, like 
Ufe, can not be given at will." 



MO open window, enjoying the freshness of t\ie\ " "Nonsense, "e\ox^\wi^\ \\Ss\ock\3^^\Atalkso 
^f^ner a light shower of mm, whenDr. Sea{6rtll\now. It 7o\)L\aie^ \\«X \\. ^w«a \m>x. ^ wst ^^r^>& 
«»«</. Hia visit was to Mr. Speooer, who ^was iTelnxnYtaDk'sXcjve^Vx o\3^\iX^vW\\»\.N»\«% 
•'"'wnn^/rainaXi^geriDgooJd, which hadbroug\it\\>eett ^wa vfii v> ew4WM»%«i vx. 
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" I never did ; indeed, I never did. Mr. Spen- 
cer would not do me the injustice to say tluit I 
did," 

" No 5 for he will not suffer me to speak to him 
on the subject ; and if he would, he would say 
nothing against you." 

*• I Jo believe it," I replied, Mr. Spencer Is 
too just and kind to make a false accusation even 
agamst an enemy." 

" But why will you be his enemy, Florence ? 
You, whom he loves so well. So good, and 
honorable, and true-hearted as he is, what can 
you object to ? Where will you find his equal, 
much less his superior ?" 

" Nowhere." 

" Then why will you be so stubborn, Flory ? 
Why will you refuse to make him happy, and me 
too ? You know how much I love you j how I 
shall rejoice to give up my place here to you, 
relying upon you for the care and tenderness of ft 
daughter. Think how peaceful and happy you 
will make my old age, and how honored and be- 
loved you will pass through life, both blessing 
and blessed ! All that I have — " 

" Oh, cease, dear— dear Mrs. Spencer ! You 
surely could not be satisfied with such a heart 
as mine. Nor dare I marry in the present con- 
dition of my mother's affairs." 

" Ah ! if that were all, they could be easily 
arranged. What would be yours at my death I 
will give you now; and that, with a share of 
your pin-money, will surely be enough for your 
mother and sister, however exacting they may be. 
Do not refuse me ! Oh, Flory, do not refuse !" 
and seizing both my hands, she looked into my 
lace with such an earnest entreaty that I was 
nearly overcome. 

" What can I do or say ?" I exclaimed. " I 
would gladly lay down my life to make yours 
happy ; but how can I affect a love I do not 
feel, or deceive your son by giving him a wife 
whose affections are so unmoved, as to be utterly 
unworthy of him. Ah I dear Mrs. Spencer, spare 
us both." 

"From what, Flory?" 

" From a life of disappointment and dissatis- 
faction. We are not fitted for each other ; and 
liothing but sorrow could follow from the union 
of two such opposite natures." 

" That is a girl's romance, Flory ! For my 
sake, whom you profess to love, thmk better of 
it. You see how wretchedly he is altered by 
your cruelty. Oh, do not rob me of him !" 

"This is merciless," I exclaimed, in great 
agitation. " You are urging me too far ; beyond 
what any one has a right to do. You are taking 
an ungenerous advantage of my unhappy position 
to induce me to concede what my judgment re- 
fuses. It is you who are cruel." 

"Florence!" began the old lady; but before 
she could utter another syllable, Mr. Spencer 
stood before us, with the flush of anger upon 
his brow, and his voice hoarse with indignation, 
saying, 

" Florence is right, mother ! and love for me 
niust have strangely warped your usual keen 
sense of delicacy and honor, when you could so 
iar forget the duties of hospitality, and the dignity 
of a woman, as to urge an unwelcome suitr-*-and 
that suit your son^s — upon your guest." 

Ttreii addressing me, he said, 

'FJorenoe, you wiif, J know, acqmt me of 



any part or knowledge of the persecution you 
have suffered. Your own sense of honor will 
assure you that it would be impossible for any 
one, with the feelings of a gentleman, and the 
proper self-respect of a man, to condescend, even 
lor the sake of gaining his dearest wishes, to such 
unworthy means. How my mother has gained 
the knowledge she has used so indiscreetly, I 
can not tell ; how she can have suffered her af- 
fection for me so to have outrun her judgment, 
as to use it in the way I have just heard, I can 
not imagine. / must forgive it, for the sake of 
the many years of unfailing kindness I have re- 
ceived at her hands ; but you^ Florence ?" 

" Can readily forgive the little I have to par- 
don, for the same reason. It ought to need some- 
thing more than a few hasty words to obliterate 
the memory of such friendship as I have enjoyed 
during the last few sorrowful months — and which, 
alas I I am so soon to loose ; for I must leave you 
to-morrow." 

"Oh, no, Flory! don't say so: don't go," 
exclaimed Mrs. Spencer, eagerly, through her 
tears. 

" I must ; indeed, I must. I have no choice. 
I had a letter from Helen this morning, written 
in the deepest distress. Mrs. Malin has died sud- 
denly, and her son, with whom she was through 
life upon very painful terms, has, in taking pos- 
session of her effects and property, insulted my 
mother and He^n in the most unwarrantable 
manner. They will be in town to-morrow, and 
I must be there to meet them. My mother relies 
upon me. I did not mention this before, because, 
until I had written to Helen, and promised to be 
in London at the time she names, I knew that 
you would kindly urge my stay here : and it is 
not wise, you know, to put oneself in the way of 
temptation." 

" They must come here ; must they not 
Frank," cried Mrs. Spencer. " You must not go, 
Flory ; we can not spare you. I shall be miser a^ 
ble when you are gone. They must come here." 

" It is impossible. The time for action, for 
which I have so long been waiting, is come at 
last; and I ought to be thankful that the trial 
has been delayed so long, not murmur that it has 
arrived now.' 

"But what shall I do, Flory, when you are 
gone ? Who is to take your place to me ? Who 
can ever be to me what you are ? Whom shall 
I ever love half so well?" sobbed the old lady. 
" And I know that you will not be happy either,'* 
she added. " It is not for love that they send 
for you, but for what you can do to guide and 
help them ; and you know that well." 

" Perhaps ; but how does that alter my duty ?" 

" It may not alter the duty ; but it certainly 
does alter the way in which it may be performed," 
said Mr. Spencer. 

" How ?'^ 

" In this way. If your mother and sister send 
for you out of pure love, and because, in their 
sorrow they pine for your affection and sympathy, 
then you ought to go ; because nothing but your 
presence can supply their want. But if they, 
having scorned your society while they had no 
need of it, now claim it because you are brave 
and self-saciv&civw^^ wA >3wb^ Vx^yv ^ wo. «\^ssv^g^ 
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giving what they do not value — except as the 
agent of relief— you certainly may and ought to 
do so." 

" I do not understand you." 

"No, Flory?" exclaimed Mrs. Spencer, "I 
think it is very plain. But now let me speak, 
and try if I can make you understand in my way. 
You and I have often agreed that money is only 
valuable for the comforts it procures, and the help 
it enables us to give to others : and we have said, 
over and over again, that it never ought to be 
weighed against liappiness, and that if either of 
us had the means to assist the other at her need, 
it would be no sacrifice, because we should re- 
ceive the recompense we preferred. Well, what 
we have agreed to so often, I want to put in 
practice : not exactly in the way I should like 
best, but in the only way I think your pride will 
suffer you to accept my aid : for, wisely as you 
talk, Flory, I am afraid that your pride, and not 
your wisdom, will be your counselor now. Your 
society is dearer to me than any thing on earth 
except my son, and to secure that, I wish to 
make an exchange with you — to drivQ a hard 
bargain, Flory — ^giving you what to me is value- 
less, in exchange for what is priceless — ^your 
time for my gold. Whatever by any calculation 
you can earn for your family in London, I wall 
pay you to stay with me. My income is larger 
than I ever spend ; and, since you are too proud 
to share it as a free-will gift, vou shall ^ave the 
satisfaction of earning it : thus you will do your 
duty to your mother, oy giving her what she re- 
quires, and make me happy too." 

I hesitated ; not as to what I should do, but 
how to refuse this indiscreet, but most generous 
offer in the least offensive terms ; for in her zeal 
to serve me, I saw that Mrs. Spencer had quite 
forgotten the position in which I stood with her 
son. 

Happily, therefore, for me, just as I was about 
to reply, and just as the eagerness of Mrs. 
Spencer's manner yielded to a painful confusion, 
which showed that the impossibility of the ar- 
rangement she had proposed^ suddenly occurred 
to her, the door was thrown open, and visitors, 
self-invited to spend the day, were ushered in. 



CHAPTER XXXIV, 

The next day, after a most distressing scene, 
I left Abberley. 

The coach was unoccupied except by myself, 
and, until it stopped to change horses at the end 
of the first stage, nothing occurred to divert my 
thoughts from dwelling upon the parting tears 
and grief of the good oM lady I had left. But 
when we reachea the roadside inn by the eighth 
mile-stone, beside which stood the four horses 
with which we were to go on, the tones of a 
well-known voice caused me to start forward on 
my seat. They were Mr. Spencer's answering 
the passing salutation of a gentleman. In an in- 
stant after, he came to the ooach-door, saying. 

" We shall have a charming day. The sky is 
without a cloud." 

'' We ? why, where are you ffoing?" 

"To London: liowastDDJshea you look 1 Did 

yoa think, Florence, that I should suffer you to 
jpo Alone ?*' 



The deep love of his heart betrayed itself la 
the very tones of his voice ; but, as if aware of 
it, he rallied immediately, and added, 

" My mother would scarcely trust a basket of 
china on one of these awful four-horse vehicles 
without an escort, how then do you think she 
would trust a timid young lady Hkc you ? Be^ 
sides, impossible as it may seem to you that any 
one can have business in London except yourself 
I have a great deal there just now. Six com- 
mon-law actions and two Chancery suits \ three 
bad debts that I want my agent to make me an 
allowance for; five cases for counsel to advise 
upon, besides a host of other legal matters. I 
want to have an interview with the famous Quack 
Doctor respecting this cough of mine: then I 
want to hear those wonderful bullfincnes that 
Dr. Seaforth told us about yesterday; next, I 
want to choose my mother a new cap, and last, 
not least, I want to consult my tailor. But, 
Bark! there's Waterhouse calling. Coming! 
All right I Good-by, for the next stage." 

And as he divided these last sentences between 
me and the coachman, the latter called out im- 
patiently, ** Now then, sir !" to which hint his 
passenger responded by catching the rail of the 
box seat, and with one step and spring estab- 
lishing himself by his side. 

The day was far advanced when we arrived iii 
London, and as I was anxious to conclude my 
journey as quickly as possible, Mr. Spencer or- 
dered a coach, and insisted upon accompanying 
me to my mother's lodgings. 

When we reached them, we found that my 
mother and Helen (who had, contrary to their 
first intention, come up from Brighton the day 
before) were gone out. 

"They expected you, miss, about two o'clock," 
said the servant, " and as you didn't come, the 
lady said she couldn't wait dinner, but would 
have it as soon as it was ready, andT then go for 
a walk or call on some lady in one of the squares." 

*^ Did my mother say when she should return? 
Did she leave no message for me ?" 

" No, miss, she only said she mighn't be back 
to tea." 

" Then I vote that you order it at once, and 
invite me to be a partaker," said Mr. Spencer 
gayly, endeavoring to chase away the gloom 
which he saw steal over me at this singular re- 
ception. " Remember we have had no dinner, 
and not a superabundant luncheon, therefore if 
you are not the very genius of inhospitality her- 
9eli^ you can do no less than offer me a share of 
^e good things you would otherwise monopo- 
lize. Mary, Miss SackviUe will take tea mi« 
mediately. 

During the meal scarcely a word was spoken; 
for my heart was full of mortification and appre- 
hension, and the melancholy contrast every thing 
about me presented to the elegance of Ingerdyne 
and the old-fashioned comfort of Abberly, struck 
me with dismay. 

Every thing was tidy— oh, so tidy I as if no- 
thing was ever to be removed from its place. 
The tables seemed to have grown up slowly from 
the floor with the house itself, so old and thin 
and worn they looked. ^The carpet had once 
been ornamented with some sort of pattern, for 
here atvdxVet^, \md^T \\ie ed^e of the well-darned 
beartVi-TUg axA )oeBfe^\Ja.\5aft wdA& ol ^^ <i.\nMK^%^ 
t,\ieie 'wei^ aVvW W^^^ xxaa^i ol \^^ wA >s«S^^ 
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hleroglypliics ; bat those da3rs were long past, 
and nothing now remained but a well-brushed, 
threadbare, napless covering, affording neither 
warmth nor beauty, and in comparison to the 
poverty-stricken look of which, clean white 
boards would have been far preferable. 

Along the wall, relieved at intervals by the 
door, the fireplace, and the window, stood six 
chairs; and so exactly were the distances of 
each measured from- the others, that one^s ^rs^ 
impression upon seeing them always was, that 
they were indigenous to the soil, and the next, 
an involuntary sensation of surprise that they 
moved upon bleing pushed. Over the chimney- 
piece was a long, narrow slip of looking-glass, 
divided into three parts by slips of black wood 
intended to represent ebony, and held together 
by a worn and rickety gilt frame. The glass 
lecmed forward at such an an?le with the wall, 
that it appeared to bo intended solely for the 
benefit ot the fender and fire-irons, ancient and 
worn like itself, whose deplorable meagreness 
it seemed cruel to reflect. 

The curtains made of a chintz that might have 
hung round a bed of some old country house in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, and from which the 
sun and the wash-tub had extracted all bright- 
ness of color, hung down in melancholy scanti- 
ness by the windows, which were smeared as if 
with recent attempts at cleaning ; and the whole 
house, with its keen, hungry-looking mistress 
and pert little servant, matched the " drawing- 
room" well. However, the place had certainly 
this merit— every thing was m' keeping. 

It may seem very absurd to those who have 
never reflected how much the human' mind is 
influenced by outward circumstances, to hear 
me say how all these discomforts weighed upon 
ray spirits. But there are certain proprieties 
which, to people accustomed to them, become 
not so much elegances, as necessaries of life ; 
and the loss of which aflects the spirits, and 
depresses the energies, far more than absolute 
suffering. How much truth is there in these 
lines of Miss Landon : — 

Life''s smallest miseries are perhaps its worst. 
Great sufferings have great strength. There is a pride 
In the bold energy that braves the worst. 
And bears, proud in the bearing ; but the heart 
Consumes with those small sorrows, and small shames, 
Which crave, yet can ribt ask for sympathy. 
We blush that they exist ; and yet how keen 
The pan{; that they inflict ! 

Throughout that phase of my life which here 
commenced, I found it far easier to bear a scant 
supply of what men call the needs of life, than 
the absence of those little elegances which long 
habit had made necessary. I never felt how 

poor we were until that evening in M Street; 

and then, fur the first time, I realized the 
change. 

Had I arrived to a foodless table, and before 
me had been opened at once a course of labor 
and activity, I could have borne it cheerfully; 
addressing myself to work with energy. But 
the multitude of petty miserable shifts and mean- 
nesses thrust upon me on all sides, dejected and 
subdued me. 

Mr. Spencer and I had finished our meal when 
my mother and sister returned. 

"-AA, Fiorenee I" was my mother's first salu- 

tatioa, ''how late you came \ When you were 

mot here at two o'clock, I ceased to expect you 



until to-morrow. How could you think of trav- 
eling so far in the afternoon ?" 

" Oh, Plory I isn't this a horrid place ?" cried 
Helen, almost in tears. "Do, pray, do some-' 
thing to get us out of it." 

"I wiu do all I can, Helen ; little though, Fm 
afraid, it will be. But, mother, you are not 
aware that you have a visitor, Mr. Spencer, who 
has kindly escorted me from Abberly, and to 
whom I have been doing the honors in your 
absence." 

"Indeed! I really must apologize. I was 
certaiiily not aware of your presence, Mr. Spen- 
cer. You left your mother well, I hope. She 
is not with you, of course : there is nothing' dur- 
ing the recess to bring people to town ; although 
I should have been delighted had she thought 
otherwise, and afforded me an opportunity of 
thanking her for her kindness to my daughter." 

"My mother was only too happy in being 
allowed to retain Miss Sackville so long: al- 
though I fear we can not flatter ourselves that 
the regret she feels at parting with her is mutual. 
Abberly is a sad dull place, Miss Helen, is it 
not ?" 

"Oh, dreadful!" answered Helen, with a little 
shudder. " I would not live there for the world j 
and the people are such oddities. I used to 
think the Abberly people who came now and 
then to Ashton woidd have been treasures to a 
museum." 

And, as if she had forgotten that she was then 
addressing one of their quaint tribe, she tossed 
her fair ringlets and laugned gayly, as of old. 

"Ahj Miss Helen!" said Mr. Spencer. "I 
see you will not be on my side : the petition my 
mother prefers to Mrs. Sackville, by me, will 
have no supporter in you." 

" Petition ! what is it ? I am in a very liberal 
mood to-night, since Florence has come to take 
us away from this den of gloom and horrors. 
I will advocate any thing, except her going away 
without mamma andnne" 

" My petition is a bold one, and has reference 
to you all," replied Mr. Spencer. 

" To me ?" said my mother with an air of 
indifference. " I am sure I shall be most happy 
to gratify Mrs. Spencer in any way I can." 

" There ! now you have mamma's promise, I 
will give you mine j so tell me what your peti- 
tion IS ?" 

"No less than to bring you, Mrs. Sackville, 
and your sister, to enliven my mother's solitude 
during the summer, by going down to the * muse- 
um' storehouse. I wish to spend a few months 
in Scotland this year;'^my mother naturally 
shrinks from remaining at.Abberly so long alone ; 
and, though she can not hope to make it as 
pleasant to you as Brighton, still she ventures 
to trust that it will not be altogether disagree- 
able." 

" Oh, do let us go, mamma !" cried Helen, 
eagerly : " at leewt you and me. Flory, I dare 
say, will wish to stay here to see about the set- 
tling, and all that ; but we can do no good, and 
I should so like to go." 

"You forget, my darling, that it is impossi- 
ble," said my mother. " L c»»\x«asL^\w\\!k\sssRxv 

comp\\tneti\,R wv^ \\i«ci>&s x^ l^a ^^"?^^^\?™^, 
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accept her invitation ; but that at present it is 
impossible." 

^'Let me hope that you will alter your de- 
termination," urged Mr. Spencer. 

*' Thank you, you are very good ; but I see 
so prospect of it. Affairs are at present in so 
perplexed and hopeless a state, that it is abso- 
lutely necessary some exertion should be made 
at once." 

" Can I be of any service?" asked Mr. Spen- 
cer. " I am, you know, a lawyer j and, as you 
are aware, have some knowledge of your affairs 
already. Therefore, if I can be useful, pray 
make no scruple in employing me." 

" Do mamma I Do let Mr. Spencer and Flory 
manage these tiresome affairs," cried Helen. 
" Flory loves business, and I detest it." 

" Well, my love, we will talk about it to-mor-. 
row; and if I think that Florence can arrange 
matters without us, I shall be very glad to please 
you, and accept Mrs. Spencer's kind invitation. 
Your mother will find Helen a much more lively 
companion than Florence, I think, Mr. Spencer." 

He bowed. 

^^ But do not set your heart upon a visit to 
Abberly, dearest," she continued, addressing 
Helen ; '^ for I very much fear that we shall find 
it impossible io accomplish it. I will do all I 
can, and so of course will Florence — for I con- 
fess that I can not bear the thought of your be- 
ing harassed with the details of business — but 
still I have very little hope. Helen is not con- 
stituted to bear the world's rough treatment; 
she is too sensitive," said my mother, turning to 
her guest. 

" Oh, I could never endure what Flory ddes !" 
exclaimed Helen. 

" Few women could," said Mr. Spencer, dryly ^ 

"You are right, Mr. Spencer," replied my 
mother ; "but Florence was always unlike every 
other girl. From a child she cultivated a spirit 
of independence of control, which enables her to 
do now what a different or more tender nature, 
like her sister's, would shrink from. She was 
never intended for a quiet life ; she will combat 
the storm like a heroine." 

Mr. Spencer's eye sought mine as my mother 
said this ; and, unable to bear its expression, I 
turned away and gazed vacantly at the closed 
windows. 

" Have you seen Captain Sackville, since you 
arrived in town?" asked he, after a pause. 

" No. I hear that he is in Wales ; but at 
present I have neither seen nor heard from him." 

"Have you written, may I ask?" 

" Yes, through his tigents ; but I have had no 
reply." 

" You will not think me impertinent, I trust, 
if I venture to inquire what your projects are ? 
Under existing circumstances, it seems impera- 
tive that some communication should be opened 
at once with Captain Sackville." 

" Yes, I think so : although how it is to be 
effected, I can not tell." 

" Pending its accomplishment, have yon form- 
ed any plans, or fixed upon any course?" 

" No. But I am a wretched woman of bnsi- 
iiess; I mast leave all such things to Florence : 
sJbe has innumerable resources." 



horrible men," said Helen, with her bewitching 
smile; "but Flory did not mind it. I wish I 
was as brave." 

She evidently expected a compliment in rejdy 
to this, but instead, there came upon her listen- 
er's lip a slight curl, which she did not like : so 
she continued — 

" I am so tired, and so idle. Therefore, as I 
can't help you in your discussion, I may as well 
wish you all good-night. Good-night, Mr. Spen- 
cer : I hope, since you are such a chevalier ottx 
dameSj we shall see you in the morning to in- 
quire how Flory has rested; so I shall only 
say good-night to you. Come up stairs soon, 
Flor. ; I have such a love of an album to show 



)» 



you 

After Helen's departure, a long conversation 
ensued between my mother and Mr. Spencer, in 
which I took no part. Throughout the whole 
of it, she spoke, and seemed to think, of me as 
of a puppet, having no choice, no will, but hers; 
nor any power of acting, apart from her permis- 
sion. No Turkish slave was ever more com- 
pletely looked upon as her master's property, 
than I was treated by my mother as hers. But 
I did not resent it by word or look : I was too 
proud, and too deeply hurt for such common- 
places. A sort of sullen indifference to my fate, 
a recklessness as to what I was bid to do, had 
come over me ; and I felt as if life or death, jo/ 
or sorrow, labor or ease, were alike to me. 

Presently the conversation turned upon a let- 
ter which Mr. Spencer requested to see, and my 
mother left the room to search for it. 1 raised 
my head languidly as the door closed after her, 
but rested it immediately upon my hand again; 
and not a word was spoken. 

This lasted about a quarter of an hoar, when 
the servant entered to say that Mrs. Sackville 
could not find the letter, and that if Mr. Spencer 
would excuse her while she looked through an- 
other desk, or allow her to defer it until tl^ next 
morning, she would then show it to him. 

" Give my compliments to Mrs. Sackville, and 
request her not to trouble herself any further to- 
night," said Mr. Spencer : " to-morrow will do 
as well." 

The moment the girl was gone, Mr. Spencer 
started from his seat and came impetuously to- 
ward me, taking the hand which lay passive 
upon my knee — 

" Florence !" he exclaimed, " dearest, decurest 
Florence, look up I Do not seem so heart;brok- 
en and desolate, or I shall go mad ; if, indeed, I 
am not so already. I can not endure to see you 
so undervalued and sacrificed as you are here ; 
nor could you live long to bear it. Come back, 
then, with me to Abberly ; leave it with us to 
reconcile your family to your absence, and re- 
turn to my mother, who will welcome you with 
open arms. Come back, and find in our affec- 
tion a compensation for that which is denied to 
you here ; and gladden my mother's declining 
years with your love and tenderness. For me, 
do with me as you will. I love you so well that 
I can give up all hope of being more or nearer 
to you than a friend, if thus 1 can best secure 
your happiness : that is dearer to me than my 



own, ana \\i^te \a ivox xi^ou earth a saorifioe I 
" Oh, yes ! Flory loves business ; she is so \ 8\io\Ad noX esXft^ta. \\. «. Yf\N^^fc^"fc \^ \s\s^^^ ^^ ^Jca$. 
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card all scruples, dearest, and return with me ; 
trust me, you shall never regret it." 

" 1 8un sure of it," I answered earnestly j " but 
it is impossible." 

'^ Not, surely, if I obtain your mother's con- 
sent." 

" Yes, even then. I have not my own." 

« Florence 1" 

" Are you surprised ? After what I said to 
yon long since, when these difficulties first com- 
menced, how did yon expect me to act when 
the time for action came ? Did you think the 
first unloving words would frighten me from my 
duty, and that to escape even continual miscon- 
ception I should forsake those whom I am bound 
to assist?" 

" No ! but what can you do ? Only show me 
that, and I will try to be satisfied. With all 
your willingness to sacrifice yourself for those 
who will neither appreciate, nor give you credit 
for it, what can you do ? This is a hard world 
to wrest a living from." 

" Yes j but I have great faith in myself, in 
the power of will, and the energy of a firm pur- 
pose." 

He sighed heavily, saying, 

" May you find them sufficient." 

"I do not fear. My duty lies clear before 
me i and, be the result of the struggle what it 
may, I must and will make it." 

As I spoke these brave words, which griev- 
ously belied the sinking of my heart, my tears 
fell unheeded, almost unconsciously, and he con- 
tinued : 

" Florence ! your heart misgives you." 

''No, no J I am tired, that is allj.I am not 
frightened. 

'^ You well might be. It is no light thing 
that you have undertaken to do." 

'* Dreading it will not make it easier ; it is 
not wise to encourage fears until they make one 
helpless." 

" Not generally ; although now it would be. 
Any thing would be wise to do now, which 
would arouse you to a sense of the needless 
misery into which you are rushing. Oh, Flor- 
ence 1 are you right to persist in the course you 
seem bent upon ? Is nothing due to others — to 
those who love you well, and who would sacri- 
fice their own happiness to insure yours? Do 
their wishes or fears for you deserve no consider- 
ation ? Or are you resolute to set every thing 
at naught — ^your own welfare, your friends' peace, 
and all that has hitherto been valuable to you ? 
Oh, that I could show you what real poverty and 
struggles are !" 

" It would avail nothing. I know they are 
terrible." 

*' Then how hateful both I and Abberly must 
be to you, when, in preference to either, you 
choose an alternative that you acknowledge to 
be terrible," said Mr. Spencer, bitterly, 

^' You are unkind and unjust to say so ; but 
yon do not mean it." 

"I do ! why else do you scorn all help and 
home from us ?" 

" I do not scorn either : I only repeat what I 

said once before, that while my family require 

my labor and I live to render it, I will work for 

l^them. ^ I will never desert them at their need *, 

Bor will I ever, to spare myself, burdea au- 

ather.*' 



" Be it so I" he answered sorrowfully. " Your 
indomitable pride, Florence, over-masters both 
your strong sense and your natural kindliness 
of heart; and you involve others in sorrow from 
which, under difierent circumstances, you would 
be the first to shield them. But I will say no 
more. I would not seem to force myself, or my 
mother's home, upon your acceptance. Both 
are yours to accept or reject ; and having said 
this, I can say no more. While I live, I will 
serve you whenever you will let me ; and while 
she lives, my mother's house will always have 
open doors for you." 

The very same words Mr. Lyle had written ! 
I trembled as I heard them. Twice had I been 
promised love and shelter, and I had refused to 
accept them. Was I right ? Or was my firm- 
ness, indeed, as Mr. Spencer said, only obstina- 
cy and pride ? The future would show. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The next morning Mr. Spencer took leave, 
and, by my mother's desire, I wrote to my fa- 
ther immediately after ^ sending the letter through 
his agents. 

A iortnight passed waiting for the reply ; but 
none came, and I wrote again. To this last 
letter after another fortnight s delay, the follow* 
ing brief note was vouchsafed : 

"Deae Florence — 

" I have nothing now but my pay, and as that 
is not sufficient to cover my own expenses, it is 
impossible that I should be able to do any thin^ 
for you. I am very sorry for it, because I should 
like to make you all comfortable ; however, it is 
a great satisfaction to know that with the educa- 
tion you and Helen have received, you will both 
be able to provide for yourselves. 

" Whenever I can send you any money I will; 
but do not rely upon it, as unforeseen circum- 
stances may often arise to prevent my doing as 
I wish. Be assured that I shall never forget 
you, nor neglect any opportunity of serving your 
interests ; and with love to you all, believe me 
truly yours, " G. Sackville." 



This epistle had neither address nor date; 
and, as the only post-mark it bore was a London 
one, it was alike impossible to discover the 
writer or reply to his letter. My mother's in- 
dignation upon reading it was extreme ; while 
poor Helen wept and grieved so violently as to 
make herself really ill for several days. 

During all this time my mother was wretched 
indeed ; she never sorrowed for herself, her lost 
comforts, or changed position, nor yet for me ; 
but for Helen she grieved unceasingly. The 
very idea of Helen being compelled to exertion 
and obliged to do daily work for daily bread, 
was terrible to her. Many times I feared lest 
her extreme distress should afiect her health 
materially; seeing that, as it was, it confined 
her to her room, and often to her bed. Our funds, 
too, were nearly exhausted, and, as they dimin- 
ished, her spirits sank lower and lower. 

Three months after our arrival in London^ Qwt 
united \kv«%fts se^itis.^^ l\«Tiv^^^v««v!&.'«^ ^<jvxs».^i8^^ 
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All sorts of vague and chimerical projects were 
suggested by Helen, not one of which was feasi- 
ble ; and, as their absurdity and impracticability 
were successively pointed out to her, she became 
indignant and willful, declaring that, 

*^ Florence can't bear any thing that is not 
proposed by herself; she is so jealous." 

And truly it seemed as if we were bent upon 
contradicting each other ; for to nothing that I 
proposed would Helen agree. She would not 
^ Bear of becoming a governess, or of givine les> 
sons in music or dancing, in both of whicn ac- 
complishments she excelled ; nor of trying with 
me to open a school. If she might not do as 
she wished, she would do nothing. 

In these altercations many valuable days pass- 
ed, days precious for the work that might have 
been done in them : and at their end we were 
no nearer to a conclusion, than we had been at 
their commencement. 

It was perfectly absurd for me to seek occu- 
pation as a governess, in the expectation of re- 
ceiving, sufficient remuneration to support Helen 
and my mother ; and, although I soon obtained 
the promise of four pupils to learn drawing, I 
knew that from these I should not earn enough 
to afford us a bare subsistence. 

We were speedily obliged to reduce our fru- 
gal expenses, by seeking cheaper lodgings ; and 
we removed from the meagre-looking room in 
Brompton, to others more numble still in the 
Westminster-road. 

Here an incident occurred, the day after our 
arrival, which afforded me great pleasure. 

My mother and sister were out, and I was 
sitting sorrowfully in our scantily furnished bed- 
room, when the servant of the house entered, 
bringing a pair of shoes ; it was her first appear- 
ance before me, and, making a low courtesy, she 
stopped at the door, saying, in the broadest 
Irish, 

" Will you plas© to have yer pumps in here, 
miss?" 

I answered in the afiOirmative, and then direct- 
ed her to perform some tidy work about the 
room, which was in a most neglected state. In 
doing this, she upset a basin of water on the 
toilet-table, and scattered its ornaments far and 
wide. Her dismay was excessive; what kind 
of punishment she was accustomed to for such 
misdemeanors I could not tell, but her gratitude 
to me for helping to put matters to rights, and 
promising not to ring for '^ the misthress," was 
almost ludicrous. 

"An* sure, miss, dear, you've the ginerous 
heart ; an' plase God I I'll not forget the good 
turn you've done me this day. I only came to 
this place a month a-gone, an' I'd have lost my 
carracthur intirely if you'd tould the misthress 
of me accidint." 

** Have you been long from Ireland ?" I asked. 

" No, miss, only sin°my aunt, as I lived wid, 
died with the faver. An' please God, I'll soon 
be back agin among our people. Bad luck to 
me that iver I left them !" 

While she was speaking, she seized upon my 
t mother's >ch:essing-case, and in the vehemence 
of her regret, rubbed it so heartily, that fearful 
of another accident, I exclaimed — 

/^ Take care, my good girl } that dressing-case 

ifelongs to Mrs. Sackville, and " 

''SackviJle r' cried the girl, staring at me 



with open eyes and mouth ; " did yer honor say 
Sackville?" 

*' Yes, that is my mother's name : did not you 
know it?" 

" An' would ye be from Ireland ?" she asked, 
eagerly. 

" Yes, from Galway." 

" An' the masther ! Would he be a soldier ?" 

" Yes." 

"The saints be praised this day! An' it's 
little I expected sich joy in this house — the 
blessing o' God be about it now an' iver ! Oh, 
Miss Flory, dear 1 sure you're my aunt's Miss 
Flory." 

" My name is Florence, certainly. Bat who 
are you? and who is your aunt?" 

" Sure an' I'm Biddy Sullivan ; an' me aunt 
was yer own nurse, Cicely 0' Donovan." 

"Cicely! Are you Cicely's niece? Oh! can 
it be true?" I cried, joyfully. 

" 'Deed, miss, sorra word of a lie is there in 
it, at all, at all. An' wasn't it in hopes to meet 
wid the family that I came over ?" 

" And where is Cicely ?" 

"She's dead. The heavens be her bed this 
day I She died wid the faver last Christmas." 

" Dear old Cicely !" I exclaimed, my eyes 
fiUing with tears at the memory of all her love 
and tenderness. "I wonder ifshe remembered 
me?" 

" Is it remimbered yourself you mane, miss ? 
Bekase if you do, you may be sure she nivir 
forgot you while the life was in her poor worn- 
out body." 

" Had she been ill long, then ? How was it 
that she never sent to us ?" 

A long explanation followed this inquiry; 
from which I learned that, during the whole of 
her tedious and painful illness, the thoughts and 
anxieties of my poor old nurse had centred upon 
me ; and that she had laid her dying commands 
upon her niece Biddy to come, after her death, 
to England, and offer her services to me and 
the " captin." 

This mjunction Biddy performed, to the best 
of her power. She came to England, and pro- 
gressed as far as London ; but there her finances 
failed, and she was obliged to " take service," 
as she said, " in a contimptible bit of a lodgin'- 
house, where the ghost of a raal lady nivir came 
from year's ind to year's ind." Her wages were 
too small to allow her to save the most trifling . 
sum, and she was beginning to relinquish all 
hope of being able to fulfill her aunt's command, 
when she so unexpectedly discovered me. 

It would be difficult to say which of us was 
most gratified by the meeting. Biddy's delight 
was, perhaps, the loudest, buttnine was assur- 
edly as great ; and it is certainly not too muck 
to acknowledge that I looked upon the introduc- 
tion as one which promised to afford me real 
comfort and assistance. 

Nor was I disappointed. Her shrewd Irish 
wit, quick common sense, and affectionate fidel- 
ity, were invaluable to me in many ways ; and 
when our purse was exhausted, and it became 
needful to replenish it by the disposal of various 
articles of jewelry, Biddy transacted the business 
with secrecy and care. ^ 

Among X\ie '^M\o\xs ^To\'&<i\'a ^«c omi^loying ^ 
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that Mr. Edward Bellair had said, after read- 
ing a slight sketch which I had written in an 
album at Mowbray, that the author had consid- 
erable talent in composition, which, if cultivated, 
"would be valuable. As " drowning men catch 
at straws," I found myself dwelling upon Mr. 
'Bellair's chance-words, until I determined to 
try my fate with some magazine. 

Without saying a word to any one, I wrote a 
short and doleful story, miserable enough to 

five its readers a violent fit of blue-devils, and 
ispatched it by Biddy to the weekly journal I 
had fixed upon. 

The paper was published on a Saturday, and 
a board upon which the contents of each week 
were advertised, was always hung outside the 
office-door. Past this door I walked three suc- 
cessive Saturdays. My heart never appeared 
to beat from the instant I entered the street in 
which the periodical was published, until I stood 
before the board j then it leaped so furiously, 
that it seemed to threaten suffocation; and it 
was some seconds before my eyes were clear 
enough to read the announcement. 

Three successive Saturdays, as I have said, I 
went into that street with a palpitating heart, 
and left it with a heavy and desponding one ; 
but upon the fourth, I saw, in large letters, the 
first glimpse of which took my breath away 
with delight : 

*' Brian Borohime, an Irish Talk." 

My story was accepted ; and henceforth I was 
an authoress. 

Visions of constant employment, pecuniary 
freedom, and literary reputation, floated before 
my eyes. I had no very distinct idea of how 
publishers paid ; but I had a vague and misty 
imagination of large sums being given for small 
articles, and great homage being rendered to 
authors : simple fictions both, but, at that time, 
most devoutly believed to be realities. 

Upon the following Tuesday, I sent Biddy 
with a note, and another paper to the editor. 
The first was answered by a check, for scarcely 
more than a quarter of what I had innocently 
expected ; and the l#fet, by the editor's compli- 
ments, saying, that he was already overstocKed 
with articles of the same description, but would 
have pleasure in finding a place for " The Blar- 
ney Stone" in the course of a few weeks. 

I was grievously disappointed j for I had suf- 
fered myself to hope and believe that in my pen 
I had found the means of supporting us all, and 
this discouragement was hara to bear. 

Still I did not quite despair ; nor give up try- 
ing. With a patient courage, at which I won- 
der now, it was so resolute, I sent six little 
sketches to as many difierent magazines. Of 
these, one was accepted, and paid for : one ac- 
cepted, and not paid for ; two were returned ; 
one lost in the publisher's ofiice ; and, with re- 
spect to the other, the editor did not vouchsafe 
any tidings at all. > 

This would not do ; that w^ a self-evident 
fact. Writinff was not my forte; or, if it -were, 
no one seemed disposed to' place any faith in it; 
and we could not lij^ upon hope. 

It so happened that the rooms below those 

J 6 occupied were tenanted by a lady who taught 
bsic ; and she, hearinf^ Helen's blithe voice 
earoUag Above, m&n&ged to establish a speak- 
iog AoqaaiDtaoce with her. Our lellow-lodger 



had a fihe-toned piano, and at last she invited 
Helen into her sitting-room to try it. 

I have said that Helen was famous for talk- 
ing, and, before many visits to Mrs. Chace and 
her piano, she had confided our whole history 
to her. The result of this was a conversation, 
which caused Helen one morning to rush up- 
stairs into my bed-room, and exclaim — 

" Oh, Flory ! Mrs. Chace has hit upon such a 
dapital plan for us 1 She wants you to go upon 
the stage I" 

" Me ! — the stage I Helen, you are certiun- 
ly mad 1" 

*'No, no ! she hag seen you several times, she 
says ; and she thinks you would make an excel* 
lent actress." 

"Indeed! I am sure I ought to be very 
much obliged to her." 

" Now, rlory, don't be cross and dignified f 
Mrs. Chace says it is not at all difficult, and you 
will get a great deal of money ; and it will be 
80 nice, traveling about all over the country !" 

" For those who like it, I dare say it might ; 
but I do not : so pray, Helen, do not repeat any 
more of your friend's impertinences." 

" But if you won't do this, what are we to 
do ? — how are we to live ?" 

"I don't know : but certainly not by my turn- 
ing actress.'* 

" Why not, Florence ? Mrs. Chace says it is 
a venr pleasant life." 

" So It may be : and, as you seem to like the 
plan so well, why do not you adopt it ?" 

** Me, Florence I" cried Helen, opening her 
large eyes to their utmost extent. " What do 
you think mamma would say ?" 

'^ I am sure I can not tell ; much the same, I 
suppose, as she would to my doing so." 

" Oh, no I Besides, I have not the taste for it." 

" Nor have I." 

" But, Flory,'* persevered Helen, " how are 
we to live else ? Mrs. Chace says that, in time, 
you might earn twenty or thirty pounds a week. 
That's better than writing, is it not?" 

*' Yes, to those who have to spend the money," 
I said, bitterly ; " scarcely to those who have to 
earn it." 

'* Perhaps not ; though what you can see to 
object to, I can not conceive." 

" Then why do you not do it yourself, He- 
len ?" I asked, angrily. *' Why, but because 
you shrink from the degradation ? You know 
and feel that it would be hateful beyond all 
words to express, or money to compensate; and 
you shun it like a crime. Then how dare you 
urge such a life upon me ? Am I less than you, 
or different from you, that I should do that 
which is too vile for you ?'* 

" What strange ideas you have, Florence ! 
You are the oddest girl I ever knew 1 I thought 
you always intended to do something for us all; 
and now you are as indignant at being told how 
you may obtain the most money, as if I had pro- 
posed something dreadful. You are quite in- 
comprehensible. ' 

"Does my refusing to become an actress 
make me so ? Is it so very extraordinary that 
my feelings should rebel against a step which 
is too degrading to be eveo. wexokft.^ ^& ^^^-sJeJsRv 
for you *? "SNVfet^ \s x^ti^ $:\<Sfc\<KWi."^\iVNV«^^^ x»^ 
He\en, v^\uc\i mtj^te^ ^oxx \>oc«5«. \.^ xi&^ ^S^vW^ 
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the dignity, delicacy, and reserve, of which I 
have, at least, as great a share as yourself? 
Why is that to he right for me, which is the 
contrary for you ?" 

" Because we have been different all our lives ; 
and because something must be done for poor 
mamma. I did not think you were too proud to 
help her, Florence." 

I did not trust myself to speak, but left the 
room quickly. It was well that my pride lent 
me sufficient self-control to do so; for in my 
undisciplined state of mind and want of humil- 
ity, I can not tell what rash things I might have 
said. 

When I reached the sitting-room, where I 
hoped to find my mother, I started to see Mrs. 
Chace there, and alone. 

My salutation would have rendered any toler- 
ably sensitive person thoroughly uncomfortable ; 
but it had no more effect upon this woman of 
the world, than if she and I had been nodding 
automatons. 

" I have done myself the pleasure of calling 
upon your mamma, Miss Sackville," she said, 
"to offer her tickets for the Haymarket to- 
night. Ellen Tree plays ^ Ion ;' and as your sis- 
ter says she has not seen her, I think you will 
be gratified.'* 

"You are very good," I said, haughtily; "but 
my mother never goes to the theatre." 

** Oh, but she will relax for once, in favor of 
Ellen Treo, and so classical a piece as ' Ion,' " 
returned the lady, with a winning smile ; " at 
any rate, I will leave the tickets, and shall hope 
to see you at the Haymarket to-night. Your 
sister has set her heart upon it, I know ; and I 
am sure your mamma could refuse her nothing, 
so fascinating and bewitching as she is !" 

I made no reply, and the lady went on : 

" And her voice, too ; how very sweet and 
pure its tones are ! but that seems to be a fam- 
ily inheritance. I have had the pleasure of hear- 
ing you sing frequently, and although your notes 
are not so true as your sister's, they are infinite- 
ly richer and fuller. You have paid great at- 
tention to your voice ?" 

" Scarcely any." 

" Indeed ! — then you have a great treasure 
yet unopened. Miss Sackville ; two or three 
years' training under such & man as Welsh, or 
De Pinna, and you would do wonders. Your 
enunciation is so perfect, and your tones are so 
clear, that, either in speaking or singing, you 
might achieve any thing." 

I was not gratified hy this speech, as Mrs. 
Chace evidently expected that I should be ; for 
the flattery was too gross; and she soon dis- 
cerned that I was thoroughly impracticable. 
She therefore changed her ground ; and after a 
little further conversation, said, in a sympathiz- 
ing tone : 

"You must be exceedingly lonely here, after 
the gay life to which you nave been accustom- 
ed. It is distressmg beyond expression to see 
the prospects of a sweet young creature like 
your sister so mournfully blighted. Your mam- 
ma, too : how sadly she has altered, even since 
she came here ! You appear to be her only 
ftay: every thins seems deferred to you; and 
Mt mast be delightful to a mind like yours to 
£ndhow truly yoa are appreciated." 
T/iere was a vulgar, pushing maimer in tbis 



lady which exasperated me beyond measure; 
yet I restrained the impulse which would have 
led me to say something desperately uncivil, 
and sat silent, and, so far, inoffensive. 

My mother and Helen came in soon after, 
and, to my astonishment the tickets were not 
only accepted, but the donor's off*er of places 
in her conveyance to the theatre was accepted 
also. Mrs. Chace praised and flattered Helen, 
until my mother's usual good taste deserted her, 
and she could see no fault in the woman who 
so truly valued her darling. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

In obedience to my mother's wish, and for the 
second time in my life that I had been to a 
theatre, I went with them to the Haymarket. 
And certainly, if Mrs. Chace's object in urging 
my visit, was to reconcile me in some sort to 
her proposal, she succeeded. 

The exquisite acting and beautiful language, 
the classical dresses and scenery of •* Ion," de- 
lighted me. I was so perfectly absorbed by the 
stage, that I had neither eyes nor senses for the 
world around me. For the time, and whenever 
Ellen Tree was before me, all outward things 
were forgotten, and instead of a beautiful fiction, 
" Ion," — his loves and resolves, his aspirations 
and deeds — was a most vivid reality. 

Mrs. Chace saw it, and as we returned home 
she said to my mother, 

" Did you ever see so striking a likeness as 
that between Ellen Tree and Miss Sackville *? 
I never could remember who it was that your 
daughter resembled so strongly, but to-night it 
struck me at once." 

" Do you think so ? Florence's features are 
scarcely so marked as Miss Tree's." 

" Perhaps not ; still the toiU ensemble is sim- 
ilar. Miss Sackville might well pass for Ellen 
Tree's younger and fftirer sister, and were they 
both in the same profession, I think it would 
soon be hard to say which of the two was the 
greatest favorite with the .public. Miss Sack- 
ville's voice is far superior to Ellen's, so is 
her figure and style, and she only requires the 
hard work and good training Ellen has had, to 
compete with her successfully upon her own 
ground." 

How poverty and fear for Helen's fate had 
changed my mother! A year before, such a 
speech as this would have been considered an 
insult, and the very idea of a grand-daughter of 
her father becoming an actress, looked upon as a 
sin; but now all was changed, and money, or 
that which would bring it, was the only thing 
thought of. 

Three days after this visit to the theatre, 
during whicn interval my mother was greatly 
work^ upon by Mrs. Chace's repre«entation, 
she told me that our funds were nearly exhaust- 
ed. 

" And where the next money is to be procur- 
ed," she said, " I have no idea, nor what is to 
become of us." 

"I will sell those pearls which Mr. Lyle 

fave me, and while the money they bring last& 
LeVen aud 1 mxi^X \x^ to do something ; onlp| 
keep up yowx ftp\.t\\&^ m&iCoist «sA^^ ^os^^s^ 
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** How, Florence ? I confess I do not see." 

"If you could only prevail upon Helen to 
give music lessons, I would strive to obtain a 
situation as governess; and only retaining as 
much of ray salary as was absolutely neces- 
sary for my dress, the rest would come to you 
and Helen ; so between us both we might man- 
age to make you comfortable." 

" Why, Florence," replied my mother, rather 
sarcastically, " how much do you suppose you 
would receive as a governess ?" 

'' Perhaps fifty pounds !" 

"Rather say twenty. Governesses are the 
worst paid and least valued people in existence. 
No, Florence, if that is your only scheme, I see 
very little chance of our being comfortable : be- 
sides, I question very much if Helen's health 
could bear the fatigue of teaching." 

"She has never oeen ill, I think, mother." 

" She never complains," was the reply. 

"I am not nearly so great a proficient in 
music as she is, therefore I fear I should get 
but few pupils; though perhaps I might suc- 
ceed in obtaining two or three more for draw- 
ing." 

"And the proceeds? Scarcely more than 
you would require for your own wardrobe." 

" Oh ! I must learn to be economical. But 
do you not think, mother, that Helen and I 
might keep a school ?" 

" When and how could you furnish a house ?" 

" Oh ! if you and Helen would consent, I 
think we might' manage that easily. Mrs. 
Spencer or Mr. Lyie would lend the money." 

" A strange loan, borrowed and lent without 
hope of repayment," answered my mother, con- 
temptuously. 

" Well, let it be a gift, then : we are not too 
proud to receive help, mother," I said, cheer- 
fully, making a great effort to speak with proper 
temper and respect to the parent who, without 
proposing any better step than mine, negatived 
all my suggestions so positively. " 1 shall be 
most thankful for the help that would enable me 
to enter any respectable and promising way of 
life, by which I could assist you and Helen." 

At this moment, Biddy entered with a note 
for my mother. 

" Tickets for to-night for Drury-lane, from 
Mrs. Chace : she is very kind," said my mother, 
when she had read the billet. 

" She is very officious, 1 think, mother ; you 
used not to like such people." 

" Nor should I chose her society now, but 
that she amuses Helen, and the use of her piano 
is very valuable to her. We are not in circum- 
stances to reject such advantages ; although I 
think you have taken an unreasonable prejudice 
to Mrs. Chace : she is much more liberal; for, 
although she can not but see how much you 
dislike her, she speaks of yon in the httdsomest 
terms, and would gladly serve yon, if you would 
let her." 

" She is very good," I said, proudly ; " but I 
am not yet fallen so low as to require or endure 
her patronage ; nor do you, mother, wish it, I 
am sure." 

" My wishes appear to be of very little value 
in your estimation, Florence. Your unreasona- 
ble temper and pride have always been a great 
sonrce ofddscomfort to me, as your poor grand- 
paps pivpfaesied tbej would be j but you scaxce- 



ly bear out his prediction otherwise. He imag- 
ined, that however unattractive your character 
might be in prosperity, yet that in adversity yon 
would never fail me." 

"And he was right, mother: I never will. 
Show me what your wishes are — treat me as you 
do Helen, and I will obey you faithfully." 

" I think not, Florence : you have never cared 
for, nor sought my love as she has done ; and even 
if I could give it at will, it would have little or 
no effect." 

"Oh, mother, mother!" I cried, heart-stung, 
while the scalding tears filled my eyes, " do not 
be so unjust to me. f Helen never cared for your \ 
love more than I have, nor half so much. As a / 
child I pined for it, until I found that all hope I 
to gain It, as she had done, was idle ; and then j 
I became hard and reckless. But although you - 
have never cared to know or see it, I have loved 
you dearly ; and now, so you will return it, and 
treat me as you do Helen, I promise to do all 
you may ask or wish. Oh, mother! do not 
make such a difierence between your children." 

"Really, Florence," replied my mother, "this 
is very unbecoming language. . A stranger 
would think that I was a per&ct tyrant. 1 am 
not aware that I ever treated you unjustly." 

" No, not unjustly, perhaps : but uulovingly." 

"I can not help that, Florence. For the 
measure of my love, if it has been scant, you 
must blame yourself: I give my affection in the 
proportion in which it is deserved. From child- 
hood you have been jealous of Helen ; and, al- 
though wanting her gentleness and amiability, 
you are still unreasonable enough to expect to 
receive the same love and regard." 

What angel laid his palm-branch on my mouth, 
to silence the passionate words of indignant jus- 
tification which rose to my lips? Surely some 
good spirit did ; or in my angrv sorrow I should 
have forgotten to be silent. The beautiful faith 
of the early church, which teaches us of holy 
guardian spirits given to us in baptism, is sure- 
ly no mere theory, aa rationalists would fain 
have it to be, but a real, blessed truth. 

" Helen would do any thing on earth for me," 
were the closing words of my mother's conver- 
sation. 

Moved by a feelincr which was better than de- 
fiance, and yet not idl the love and obedience it 
seemed, I went, immediately after the conference 
was over, to Mrs. Chace; and to her surprise, 
after a brief greeting, addressed her thus, 

" Circumstances, upon which it is needless to 
dwell, have made it mcumbent upon me to ex- 
ert whatever abilities I have, in the most profit- 
able manner. My sister informs me that yon 
have expressed an opinion that I have some ca- 
pabilities for the stage, and also that the profes- 
sion is lucrative; may I ask if it is so ?" 

" Decidedly : I know of none so lucrative. 
You will require some training, no doubt, but 
less than most novices; while yon have a posi- 
tive advantage over all with whom I am acquaint- 
ed at present, in figure, voice, and manner. I 
prophesy," she said, becoming elated at the 
prospect of her success, "that you will be a 
great favorite. Your face is so expressive, and 
your eyes — " 

''^1 am ^ai\ X^V^^c ^^.^'' \ «NssR^x'A.^ ^^^^^!V% 
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it appears that the better an actress looks, the 
more she is worth. For the first time in my 
Hfe, I thank God, heartily, that I am not a crip- 
ple." 

The bitterness with which I spoke seemed to 
amaze my auditor, and she said, 

"You will be delighted with the profession 
when once you have overcome the difficulties. 
There is something very fascinating in the ap- 
plause of an audience.'' 

" Yes j because the more of it you obtain, the 
more you are worth. This is a mere matter 
of pounds, shillings, and pence with me, Mrs. 
Chace, and I can only look upon it so. Pleasure 
or satisfaction of any kind irom such a life as 
that of ah actress, it is impossible for me to con- 
ceive ; but if, by adopting it, I can accomplish 
what I wish, I will embrace it.'' 

" Then you will of course take lessons." 

" If it is necessary, certainly." 

"Perhaps you know that I prepare pupils for 
the stage ?" 

Here was the secret of her anxiety and flat- 
teries. 

" I was not aware of it. I understood that 
you only taught music." 

" Oh, yes : I have brought out several very 
popular actresses. Mrs. Merle, the operatic 
singer, you know, was a pupil of mine. But 
von, of course, will take the juvenile tragedy 
business ?" 

" What is that ?" 

" Desdemona, Cordelia, Juliet. But nowa- 
days that line is generally taken in the country 
by the first lady, who plays genteel comedy as 
' " well — Rosalind, Lady Teazle, Beatrice, and such 
parts. You know them, of course." 

" Indeed, I do not. I never saw three plays 
in my life, and never read half a dozen." 

" Well, never mind, you will soon learn. Mr. 
Alston the tragedian dnnks tea with me to-night. 
He shall hear you read, and then give us his 
opinion ; in the mean time stay with me half an 
hour now, and you shall see a theatrical lesson 
given and taken. Miss Taylor, whom next to 
yourself I think the most promising aspirant in 
town, will be here directly, to read Ophelia 
with me and learn the music. She has about as 
much xoice as a crow, and though she will play 
the part well, she will sing the snatches infa- 
mously : she has no more ear than voice either. 
I thins you have both: I know you have one." 

"Which?" 

" The voice : the compass of your voice is very 
great. Suppose you run up the scale with me 
now. Now, sound that Do ; open your mouth, 
and throw your shoulders back. Now take a 
deep breath — now, Do — Excellent. Now the 
octave. Very well, but a little out of tune. 
Now we will go up regularly." 

The trial over, she said, 

" Your voice is splendid. If your ear was as 
good, yon might become in time one c^ the first 
Knglish contraltos on the boards ; but your ear 
is not correct : in sustaining a note you some- 
times vary half a tone." 

When I returned to our own rooms, I told my 

mother in a very few words upon what I had 

decided^ asking as a mere matter of form, if 

wliat I was about to do, met with her approba- 

'Obj yes, Flory, J am sure it does," cried 



Helen. " Mamma has said all along that it was 
the best thing for us all; and Mrs. Chace says 
you are certain to succeed." 

" Yes, Florence : and that is the only oon« 
sideration which reconciles me to the step, nec- 
essary as it is. Success alone can make such a 
life endurable, either for you or us: but that 
will make it so, and I am sure you are too proud 
and ambitious not to aim at the greatest excel- 
lence it is possible to attain ; therefore you have 
my full concurrence in your wishes." 

No word of thanks ; nothing but cold permis- 
sion to sacrifice myself, and strive hard that as 
little disgrace as might be, should attend upoa 
it. 



^, 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

That evening I read Beatrice to Mr. Alston 
the tragedian, then some passages of Constance ; 
and his satisfaction, though equal to Mrs. Chace's, 
was more carefully tempered and expressed. 

The next day when I went into Mrs. Chace's 
room I found her absent ; but sitting there was 
a lady, whose sweet, mild face attracted me in- 
stantly. 

"Pray, do not let me send you away," she 
said, rising as she saw me about to retire; "I 
am waiting for Mrs. Chace, but if I am in your 
way I will call again. Pray, come in." 

There was a tone in her winning voice which, 
more than the words, induced me to obey her ; 
and in a few minutes we were pleasantly en- 
gaged in conversation. She was evidently puz- 
zled about me, and tried by every weft-bred 
manoeuvre to find out who and what I was, and 
what I was doing in Mrs. Chace's music-room. 
At last she hazarded the question. 

"You are a pupil of Mrs. Chace's, I pre* 
sume ?" 

" Not at present." 

" She is very clever?" 

" Yes, I fancy so ; but I am a very incompe- 
tent judge, and I know no one who knows her. 
Still, I imagine and hope that she is." 

The lady smiled somewhat sorrowfully. 

"Pray, pardon the seeming impertinence of 
niy inquiry, but are you about to study under 
Mrs. Chace for the stage ?" 

" Yes." 

" Of course, it is by your own choice ; yet I 
can not help feeling sorry for it. I fear that 
you will not find the world behind the curtain, 
as bright as that before, and that yon will be 
disappointed." 

"No, that will be impossible," I answered, 
"for I expect nothing. All that I find even 
tolerable, will be so much gain, for I anticipate 
little bot'di^giist and labor." 

" And jet yon choose it ?" 

"Yes; AS the Duke of Clarence chose the 
butt of maknsey wine, A way to die, that is 
all." 

** Forgive me, for having pained you. I had 
no idea that any one selecting the profession yoa 
have done, was ever otherwise than fascinated 
by it at first." 
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ehomee for life ? Yan woald not arpie ihnt bl^ 
was TascinaCed wiih water, becnuan bo chose il 
as (he alternative uf fire ?'' 

" No. Bac I do uot see how Buch a case ap- 
plies hare." 

" Thai is only because you do not tnow till 
the circumstances.'' 
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Etill, if 1 migbt \ritliout iniperti 

iaia inquire further. Have you muoh inter 

among the magnnlea of ihe profession 7" 

"Not any. Except Mrs. Chaoe, whom 
have seen eone twenty timea, and spoken 
about hair u often, 1 do not know oao tiicatrii 

" Then bow do you propose to get on ? 

cess as to a loldier's. 'I'he talent of Mrs. S 
dona bereelf would not snflice, unless you had ' c 
some ioduenoe with the managers." 

" Indeed [ I am very sorry for it, for I have 
not interest anougb witn any creature to procure 
the humblest possible employment." 

As I said this, Mrs. Cfance entered, and ad- 
dressing the lady as Mrs, Lyndon, spoke to her 
in the most delercniial manner. 

"Thank yoQ — presently," said Mrs. Lyndon 
courteously, intomipling 
which Mrs. Cbace «i 
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proper names if we should ever meet again,' 

she added, turning to me with her bland smite. 

"With pleasure: Miss Saokville, Mrs. Hugh 

In a few mlnntt^s I roEe to take leave, and 
I did so, Mrs. Lyndon rose loo, and offering h 
band, saiit, 

"Good-morning, Miss Saokville, I have 
strange fancy that yon and I shall meet again 
ere long; if we do, I shell hope to find myaelf 
Itot forgotten." 

" Thai would bo impossible," answered I, eor. 
dially, for I was already faseinaled by her gentli 
and friendly, althtiugh dignihod manner. 

The day after, 1 was sitting alone, when 
Biddv entered with a card : it was that of Mrs. 
Lyndon, who followed her closely, 

" I have many apologies to make," she said, 
"for this unceremonious visit, but as I have an 
idea that I may bo of use to ycu in your new 
career, I delermined to come at once," 

"You are very kind,' was Ihe only oommon- 
jikce I coahl utier. She continued — 

" Mrs. Chace told me yesterday, a great dial 
&bout you, wbioh interested me exoeedlngly : 
although 1 am afraid I ought to confess, that I 

encouraged bOT loquacity moi""' 

haps quite delicate ; but I 
you that 1 was induced by . .. _ 

ontioaity. I had seen cneaglliaf^lMfiSa.shi 
came in, to make me widl'IOllCBinr mtm, And 
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necessary to he ascertained is, that you really 
have histrionic talent ; the next, to And a person 
able and willing lo bring it forwani. And it is 
in both of these things thai I hope to help you. 

The member for , who is one of my oldest 

friends, has very great theatrical inSuence, and 
is universally aonsidered to be a flrst-rate judge 
irily of embryo, as well asdeveloped talent; anditu 
(0 him that I wish to introduce you. Now it so 
happens, that to-day be and the wife of the New 
York and Uniry-lane manager, dine at my 
bouse, with one or two other friends ; and 1 have 
come in this unceremonious manner lo ask yoa 
to meet them. You will thus obtain a dis> 
interested and competent opinion, and make a 
valuable friend. If Mr. Beanchamp pronounces 
a fevorable verdict, Mrs. Cost will certainly pro. 
cure you an engagement, and you will insure 
I to yourself a fair and honest trial. Will yoa 
ic?" 

Most thankfully," 

" Then I will call for you at &ve o'clock, and 

drive you to York Terrace. In the mean time. 

read over some play, preparatory to doing the 

same this evening. I wish if I can, lo get yoa 

an appearance and engagement without the aid 

of Airs, Chaee. It wHI be quifkor, and I think 

more refpeetabte: not that I would insinuate 

any thing against her perfect integrity, but that 

hers is not quite the scfaool for a lady." 

I youDg True to her promise, exactly at five o'clock, 

1... — j^j^ Lyndon's carriage, bBrself the nnlv ooco- 

pant, called for me. In the conrse of iLe con. 

hich arose during o ' " - -• 



"Poor 



's Park, I frankly told her my hi 



girl, poor 



rirl!" she said; 






I have the power. 

Another similar commMfilace. To strangers 
offering nnexpeoted servicer of an uncertain 
value, what else but comuioDplaces can you 
«y7 

"lam not *ei7 experienced in matters ottWs 
tiad, tilboagb latterly I have beard a great dea\< 
«f tiea, bat it «eetiu to mo that (he Stat Aing 



and sorrowful fate : hot I see no alternative. 
God, who opens this path before yoo, sbuttins 
out all others, will give you strength (o walk in 
it. Remember his gracious promise, 'That aa 
our day is, so our strength shall he,' Do right ; 
do right, and fear not. He is sufScient," 

This was new language : something I had not 
heard for years, except on Sundays, and at 
church; and it silenced me. 

When we reached York Terrace, we stopped 
at one of the largest of those handsome bouses 
which look upon the Park, and following my 

' friend up-sCairs, entered a pretty boudoir. 

Now," said she, throwing open a door, 
ire is my dreising-room, and I am going to 
take strange liberties with you. You must look 
fonr beat to-night, and must, therefore, resign 
yourself lo the lender mercies of my incompara. 
ble Lucille. Your hair is not arranged be- 
comjngly, and you are pale as a ghost ; ooth of 
these misfortunes she must remedy : the first by 
exercising her unrivaled taste, and the second 
by amusing von with a now novel while you lie 
down for half an hour's rest. You see lo wbat 
a dangerous person you have given power over 
yourself; but it is useless to rebel : I am des- 
potic here." 
When she left ibe room to dress, she said, 
"Remember Ihal you ]odk your very best. 
Yon may meet an old friend, and il woidd not do 
to look 111." 

Who could it be ? I thought over every creat- 
ure I knew, bnl upon no otio <;(ml4l.6i.Mi liiisJci 
to \ie a, tnevA cS m-j Vj»»w,, Voeik, waxwt Vw^ 
nevET \ieM4 on\\\ We ■?i«'av!»ui »«;1- .^JJ^i, 
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nt jest of Jlrs. tjndoo's. 

I was, however, destined 
knil glad sarprise; for, npon entering the 
iug-roum, who should come forward lo meti 
me, but (be oherished frieod of laj childhood, 
my loveJ ami well-remembered governess. 

"Miss Northoj ! tnj dear, dear Miss Noi- 
they!" I cried, clasjiing her hands, "how de 
lighted I am !" 

" Not more so than ) sm, Florj, " she said, i 
tlie affettioDB.[e tones of old. "I assure foi 
that I have beea very impatient ever since 
knen that you were comingt This has been : 
long day " 



said lira. Lyndon, "Exactly. I thought, the 
instant I entered Mrs. Chaoe's room yesterday, 
that I knew you ; and when you spoke, my 
opinion was confirmed. I recognized at ouce; 
the 'bonny Irish lasaie,' whose portmitl had so 
often seen in my sister's desk, and about whom 
I bad heard so much." 

Here was acother surprise. Miss Northey, 
Mrs. Lyndon's sister. In Ireland she had always 
passed for the eldest of her family, and now her 
was a sister at least ten years older. While _ 
was pondering over this, ihe door flew open, and 
a fine boy ran in, and calling, "Loou here, 
mamma 1 seized Miss Northey's hand. Now 
I was quite bewildered. 



" How perplexed you looV, Flory t" said Mi« 
iiorthey, laughing; "yoa do not seem to nrd"" 
stand us at ^1, and frown as if you ([rndged 



Go to your father, Hugh, 
wd do not return until I send for yon. First 
■bake hands with this young lady ; she is an old 
friend of tiiine. I taught ber her leasoim once. 

When he was gone, she said, 
"I will not mystify you any more, Flory. I 
ftm (a& 1 daro say you have conjectured by this 
lime) Miss Northey no longer, Ten years ago 
I gave up that name for yoivr friend Mrs. Lyn- 
don's, by marrying her husband's brother. The 
boy you have jubt seen is my only child ; and I 
am afraid I do not bring him up quits as wisely 
as I did you." 

" No, I do not think Master Hugh will ever 
do vour teaching as much credit as Miss Sack- 
Tille does," sud Mrs, Lyndon. "I have heard 
of you so often. Miss Sackville, thai, even if 1 
bad not seen your portrait as a child, I think 1 
abould have known you to be Julia's old pupil 
as soon as I had anji^ conversation with yon. 
She haa so often described your disposition and 
feelings, that when we talked so long yesterday, 
I could scarcely refrain from telling yon tbat I 
knew yon. And now, as T dare say you have 
each a great deal to talk about, I will make no 
apology for leaving you until dinner'time. Only 
remember what is to come after, and do not 
over-fatigue yourself Mlsa Sackville;" and so, 
with a pleasant smile, she let^ as. 

" Now, Flory," said mj eompaniou, when the 
6ocr closed, "came here, and sit on this stool 
ies/de me, aa yoa used to do years ago, and tell 
/oe all that has happened. Do job romembei 
Adb- foadyoa were ofBittiag on a stool and laj- 
'Of yoar head upon my Jtoae, while I told yon 
«^/- tales and smoothed yoar tangled wig f 1 



citn scarcely fancy you are taj little, wild en- 
thusiastic pupil, you are grown so tall and calm ; 
and yet you have the old smile, and — " 

" The old heart too," I said, eagerly, through 
my rising tears. "I ani calm, not because I '• 
feel less,lnit because I have learned to control 
my feelings more. One soon learns lo shrinb.j 
from showing feeling, when its very eiisienceiJ j 
disbalieved, and any involuntary betrayal ill ; 
looked upon with suspicion and distrust. Do [ 
not doubt me, because I am calm. It is only m \ 
over the rushing water." 






' she said, "I do 



doubt you : I never did, yoa know. To m_ 
you were always obedient, and loving, and gen- 
erous ; and if yuu were not always as demure as 
other children. I loved yoa belter and forgot it. 
And now that I see the same smile, the same 
pleading taatl'ul eyes — which always dimmed at 
loving words, aa they flashed at angry ones — I 
need but the aid of very little (ancy lo imagine 
myself in Galway again, and that you are about 
to POnSde some heavy childish trouble to mj 
discretion: some puzzle about the fairies, e^ 
Flory ? Or, have you forgotten them since you 
have grown old and wise?' 

"Try me with a. new legend," I answered. 
" But I bave heavier sorrows Qow than any fain 
doubt could cause ; and mora than ever I did, 
n those childish days, 1 need your advice and 

'- 1 fear so, indeed, Flory. I fear the dark 

lays are, indeed, opening before yon; but have 

courage, and do not shrink from them. Do your 

duty, Flory — do yoni duly, and remember who 

£ said, 'I wili neter leave thee, nor forsake 

ee.' But now tell me all. My sister has only 

ven me some stray hints, facts, and surmises, 

t of which 1 can make nothing; and I want 

know all : how it happens that I find you ia 

such altered circumstances, and what yoainleiid 

do. Tell me all." 

And seated by ber on a low ottoman, with my 

nd fast locked in hers, I did tell her all — my 

sbes, sorrows, hopes, and fears. Not one bat 

found ready sympathy from her; and happier, 

notwithstanding all my trials, than I had been 

ice cbildhooi^ I listened lo her consoling voice. 

After dinner, at which no one but ber own 

family, Mrs. Cost, and Mr. SeauchaiDp were 

lent, mv hostess said, 

Now, i/liaa Sackville, will yoo read before 

Julia and me, or shall we go away?" 

Ob, stay; stay, by all means, I said. 

Tes, the larger the audience the better," 

cried the old gentleman, laugbino;. " You must 

iustomed to the sight oTstrange faces, 



know 



ill you have?" asked Mn. 



lu«Mta|C.i 
HughLjwJon. 

"Have yen 'The KiHc,' or, ' The Honohbaok,' 
or, 'BmuBa aad Juliet,' there?" inquired Mr. 
Beaochamp. 

"All." 

"Then give bet fibtkspcare. Now do not be 
frightened, my dear young lady, Tou most try 
to fancy that you are ulooe ; and if yon can im- 
agine yoursell' Juliet, so much the better," 

In ft voice -wtach irenibled from emotions of 
all Vinds, 1 1 b»j1 fco fiiiX. tow 5^«*ti'a«a lA 'i-ojflfc'.. 
1 acnuitiod miae\t VoiiftAj, «iA Wofc-ji 'w.-, «b 
I (lid M.I. BoaaoWitiiBi ^°'' ^B"ii^«i«««»*-«^1> 
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"Try Sheridan Knowles, Miss Sackville; try 
your countryman. Read this scene in ' The 
Wife.' " 

I did so. It was one that I had been accus- 
tomed to read to Sir Hugh Danvers at Inger- 
dyne ; and I was so perfect in every word, knew 
so well every point and emphasis, that I succeed- 
ed completely to Mr. Beauchamp's satisfaction. 

"Admirable !" he said ; "youMl do, my dear. 
Now let me see if you have any idea of acting. 
Mrs. Lyndon, will you stand up in that recess, 
and reaS these few lines of the Confessor's ; just 
to give Miss Sackville the cue. Now Miss 
SacKville, let me hear if yon can throw any pas- 
sion into your voice and eyes." 

" That will do, that will do," he said, when 
Mrs. Lyndon and I resumed our seats. " You 
are very nervous : but I think all the better of 
your altimate success on that account. People 
who can't feel, will never make actors; and 
those who do feel, must be very long before they 
can face hundreds of gazers without tremor. 
Old play-goers will tell you that Miss O'Neil, 
even at the last, wept bitterly whenever she 
played Isabella or Jane Shore j and I myself 
nave heard Mrs. Siddons sob unfeignedly. As 
far as my judgment goes, you have all the ele- 
ments of success; but you want practice and a 
knowledge of stage business, both of which are 
essential, and both of which you ought to have, 
before you are brought to front a London audi- 
ence." 

" If she could procure an engagement in the 
country," said Mrs. Cost, "either on the Bath 
circuit, or at Cheltenham, or any place where 
the audiences are educated people, and where 
the stars go, she would obtain much valuable 
practice and instruction." 

" Yes ; if she really determines to adopt the 
profession, that is what must be done." 

This was said half inquiringly, and I replied, 

"I have no alternative. I am Qbliged, and 
therefore determined." 

" Well then, Mrs. Lyndon, if you will drive 
Miss Sackville down to my house the day after 
fb-morrow, I will introduce her to Mr. Alston 

the—" 

" I have already read to him at Mrs. Chace's." 
" So much the better. Then he has had time 

to think about you, and what your chances are; 

and will be better prepared to give his opinion. 

Come, by all means ; and let us hold a council 

upon the matter, and decide what it will be best 

to do." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Mr Beauchamp was a bachelor of nearly 
eighty years of a^e. He was a person of a most 
beautiful disposition and mind, ever on the watch 
to do benevolent and kindly acts ; and to his rare 
cheerfulness and sunny temper, miffht be attribu- 
ted his unbroken health and neyer-failing spirits. 
With a heart as young as it had been in boy- 
hood, he had ever-ready sympathy with youth ; 
and nothing which could give them pleasure, or 
spare them pain, was ever forgotten or neglect- 
ea by him. 
On the appointed day I went with Mrs. Lyn 
don and my old governess to Mr. Beauchamp' s 



Mr. Hugh Lyndon having promised to come as 
soon as the house was up, and escort us home. 
As soon as we arrived we were shown into a 
room in which there was no one to receive us ; 
but we had not waited long when Mr. Beauchamp 
and Mr. Alston entered. 

A formal introduction of the latter to my com- 
panions took place, but our host, mentioniiwjny 
name as quickly as possible, and then tpmiig 
his other guests to admire a magnificent '^BiHB66 
which he produced, led me away into a nnall 
room which opened, through folding doon of 
antique stained glass, from that in which we 
then stood, and said, in a subdued voice, 

" My mind misgives me, Miss Sackville, that 
I am not doing a kind or wise thing in assisting 
your project of going upon the stage. I think 
that you have taken up the idea without due 
consideration, or knowledge of what JtMft will 
have to bear, to forfeit, and to do?" •■.^' ^' 

" Perhaps you are right," I replied. <^Iknow 
very little, nothing in fact, of the minutis of an 
actress's life ; but it can scarcely be worse than 
my fancy paints it." 

"Then why, in Heaven's name! do you rush 
upon it ? It is all very well for persons whose 
vanity finds ample recompense in applause and 
admiration for all they lose ; but for you, for any 
woman with a proud and delicate spirit, a gentle 
heart, or a due value for the estimation in which 
she is held by society, it is horrible : a slow, 
living death.'' 

"I can not help it," I murmured. 

" Why not, my go6d young lady, why not ?" 

"I can not." 

"At least reflect well before you take any 
decisive step. Once put your foot upon the 
boards of a theatre, and that rubicon is passed, 
from which there is no return. Once breathe in 
the pestilent air of the foot-lamps, and a social 
degradation has commenced whicii can never be 
removed. Thenceforth you are an object for in- 
solent familiarity, and a mark for ruinous calum- 
ny ; you are your own no longer, but the prop- 
erty of an exacting, ungrateful, and suspicious 
public. 

" I speak strongly. Miss Sackville, because I 
wish you to see the matter fairly and truly, 
divested of all false and glozing colors ; and 
because I will not have upon my conscience, the 
sin of aiding to bring about the misery of a good 
young girl. 

" You will find favor in the eyes of the man- 
agers, for your personal attractions; and in those 
very attractions you will find your danger and 
your enemy. * It is women who scandalize their 
own sex,/ and they seldom or never forgive an- 
other for the desperate ofiense of having better 
looks and manners than their own. And such 
scandal as ladies talk, is hard to bear." 

I sighed heavily, and said, 

" You did not speak thus on Thursday : then 
you appeared to encourage me." 

"Yes; because then I knew nothing of vou : 
neither who nor what you were ; and I spoke in 
a mere business spirit. I was asked to give an 
opinion of your probable success, and I did so : 
and nothing that I said then^ I retract no^. 1$. 
is noX XViBtX \ \l«^^ cSti'Mv^'t^ \«^ <s^>svv3«w '^ ^^xsx 
la\ervt, Wx X\i«X \ ^wiSA K^vcv ^\sa»36^^ -^^n^.'sx^so*. 
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ing, wear your life away in teaching charity! 
children, do any thing, embrace any thing, rather 
than become an actress." 

" And if it were possible, I would obey yon, 
and gladly ; but it is not. I have others depend- 
ent upon me, and I must — " 

*' Enough, enough. Miss Sackville ! Forgive 
me Six having gone so far ; forgive me, if I have 
JftiatA you. My intention was only to warn and 
•ern^u ; but since that can not be in the way 
I 1#mE, I must be content with giving you all 
the little help I can, in your own way. 

"Now we will return to our friends. First, 
however, let me beg you to be as cool and self- 
possessed as you are able, under the ordeal 
through which you are going to pass. Success 
in the eyes of the man before whom you are 
now to appear, may spare you a long and weary 
probajtioD." 

An^ myii'i^ this, he took my hand as he would 
have iofm a child's and patting it, as if to reas- 
sure me, led me back to the library. 

Othello was the play selected by Mr. Alston j 
who, after I had read several speeches, said : 

" Will you try to go through the handkerchief 
scene with me ? I can form a better opinion when 
I see what idea you have of acting. If you act 
Shakspeare half as well as you read him, I shall 
be satisfied." 

When this was over, Mr. Alston said, 

" Besdemona is not in your way. Miss Sack- 
ville, I see : she is too tame. You would play 
Emilia better." 

I tried to smile, and asked, 

" Well, sir, what do you think of me ?' 

" As I did the day I heard you read at Mrs. 
Chace*s. You will play very well and very ill, 
just as you happen to enter into the spirit of 
your part. I should like to see you in Juliet, or 
Portia." 

*' Let me try Julia in the * Hunchback,' or 
Mariana : I think I shall succeed better in either 
of those." 

"Very well. I will be Master Walter. Do 
you know the part ?" 

'' Yes. I have learned both that, and the 
*Wife.'" 

"Learned!" repeated Mr. Alston, with a 
smile; "you should say studied." 

I had never seen either of these plays acted ] 
but I liked their quaint and nervous language, 
as well as the characters of the heroines, and I 
acquitted myself satisfactorily. 

" You shall hear from me very soon," said Mr. 
Alston, when he took leave. " I have an idea 
that I may speedily have an opportunity of being 
useful to you. Shall I address you at Mrs. 
Chace's ?" 

" If you please. I am residmg in the same 
house with her." 

By the evening post next day, I received the 
following note : 

" Dear Madam — I am about to close an en- 
gagement with the manager of the theatre, 

to play six nights during the ensuing fortnight. 

My consenting to do this lays him under an obli- 

gation, which eathJes me to ask a favor in return ; 

and if it is your own and your friends' wish to 

obtain an appearance^ in order that you and they 

^ay judge of your theatrical talent, I shall be 

^^ liappy to make Mr. Osbom6'a conoession 



to your wishes the stipulation I am entitled to 
demand. 

" Let me hear from you to-morrow. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" T. Alston." 

Under the advice of Mr. Beauchamp and Mrs. 
Hugh Lyndon, Mr. Alston's friendly oflfer was 
accepted, and the following Tuesday fortnight 
fixed for my debut. I was to play Julia in the 
" Hunchback," and the first rehearsal was to be 
on the day week before the performance. 

When all was settled, I felt most thoroughly 
miserable. While the business was incomplete, 
and questions of capacity or incapacity, appear- 
ance or refusal, the only pressing subjects of 
immediate anxiety, I thought and cared for little 
else. But when these were decided, and expect- 
ation had given way to certainty, my old dis- 
gust of the profession returned, and I was most 
wretched. 

My mother saw this, and pitied me. She said 
nothing ; but I knew by her watchfulness, and 
unusual kindness, that she felt for me, and this 
alone nerved me to go on in the course upon 
which I was entering. 

Neglect or unkindness, a mocking word or 
a laugh incredulous of my suffering, would have 
driven me mad. Even as it was, I felt upon the 
very verge of insanity : I was so nervous, so ex- 
cited, and so unhappy. 

My dear old friend, Mrs. Lyndon, had left 
town to attend the sickbed of her husband's 
mother ; and thus I lost, when I needed it most, 
the support of her kind and judicious encourage- 
ment and counsel. 

Our money, too, was all gone : several times 
lately I had been obliged to have recourse to 
Biddy's good offices in disposing of various little 
articles of jewelry and plate. My dresses for 
Julia were, therefore, a matter of serious con- 
sideration. 

Evening dresses I had plenty, but, of coarse, 
not one with the necessary train ; and how to 
obtain them without funds, was a most perplex- 
ing affair. True, my pearls and the miyority 
of my mother's ornaments yet remained ; but as 
their produce, when sold, would be urgenUy 
needea for daily bread, they aflbrded no resoar& 
in this emergency. And now I, who never be- 
fore had spent five minutes in thinking of dress, 
did nothing else but ponder upon it, morning, 
noon, and night. 

I was, however, relieved from my dilemma, 
by the following note from Mrs. Lyndon : 

" Dear Flort — For the sake of our old love, 
I have promised myself the pleasure of attiring 
you for the ordeal of next Tuesday. I would 
certainly rather assist to deck you for some other 
pyre; but it can not be helped, and you will, I 
hope, go through the trial bravely, believing that 
it IS your duty. 

" As I can not be in town to assist in making 
up the dresses (I used to be considered very 
skillful in the dear old Galway days), I must beg 
you to order them according to the usual style, 
and of the most becoming materials. 

^^1 \iave not forgotten the ribbons yoa used 

» poor deat Wxm "^oxxV^;? -^ wA «& ^aaXa&L ^wat 
way tkken, «o 1 mxiaX <i^aMXl No ^M^^*^ ^03^^ 
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** Do not confine the purchases you make to 
the amount 'of the inclosed note, but provide 
yourself handsomely ; and if you love me as you 
used to promise that you always would, do for 
yourself as you know I would do for you, if I 
were by your side. 

^' My poor mother-in-law is still in great dan- 
ger. Let me hear from you as soon as possible 
after Tuesday : before, I know you will have no 
time to write. 

"With my sincerest love, and prayers for 
your protection in the new career now opening 
oefore you, believe me, dear Flory, 

" Yours affectionately, 

" Julia Lyndon." 

Inclosed was a check upon Coutts for thirty 
pounds. 

Thus liberally provided, I went immediately 
to Miss Scotland, the well-known theatrical ar- 
tiste, and submitted myself to her measurement 
and taste for the necessary dresses ; making only 
one stipulation, which was, that they should be 
as little trimmed as possible. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

After one such week of mental torture as 
nearly rendered me unfit for the work which 
was to succeed it, the day for my first rehearsal 
arrived. 

I did not sleep all the previous night, and 
when morning came, I was weary and feverish ; 
my eyes ached and burned, and my lips were 
parched and dry. I trembled in every hmb, and 
although faint and hungry could not eat; sal 
yolatile and camphor julep were upon my table, 
and I swallowed large doses, vainly hoping so to 
quiet and stimulate my sinking frame. 

Ten o'clock was the hour fixed for rehearsal, 
when Mr. Alston had promised to meet me at 
the theatre, and introduce me to the lianager. 
He advised me to come alone, or simply to hrlne 
a servant : he thought, and wisely, that I should 
be better without sympathy in all my little diffi- 
culties. 

Our lodgings were not far from the theatre, 
and I knew that if I left them a few minutes 
before ten o'clock, I should have plenty of time 
to reach my destination ; yet every sound made 
me start from my chair, fearing that I was too 
late. I would thankfully have put off the hour 
until my death-day, and yet I shuddered with 
fear lest I should lose it. 

Breakfast was laid for me, and with kind and 
pressing words my mother urged me to take it ; 
but faint as I was, I could not have eaten an 
atom. I tried twice, but the effort nearly choked 
me, and my mother saw that it was impossible. 
The half-hour past nine chimed from the clock 
upon the stairs, then the next quarter, and with 
a desperate effort I rose to go. Biddy was to 
be my escort, and now she stood beside me. 

" The car's at the doore. Miss Flory, dear. 
Don't be cast down : remimber, 'tis always the 
darkest the hour before day -^ and come with a 
bonld heart Throuble's a fleet horse, and sorra 
a one as iver outrun him } but he's a rale cow- 
ard too^. aa' always shows his heels to them as 
£vat3lum," 
And, with a force which bad nothing o£ the 



familiarity or impertinence which most English 
servants would have shown upon such an ocoa« 
sion, Biddy led me as passively as if I had been 
an infant, and placed me in the coach. 

A very short time sufficed to take us to the 
stage door of the theatre, and when we reached 
it, I summoned all the courage I could muster, 
and pushing it back on its heavy springs, passed 
into the dingy entrance. 

Oh ! what a wretched place it looked : so 
dirty, dark, and damp. The sunbeams, so brill« 
iant outside, could scarcely struggle in, and 
even when they did, they only served to make 
the horrors of the place more apparent The 
very air seemed foul and plague-laden ; I sick- 
ened as I breathed it. « 

A man, as dirty and repulsive as his den, was 
sitting before a long kind of desk, reading a 
newspaper. Nailed upon the wall above bun, 
v^re pieces of tape, into which were stock notes 
and letters, of all colors, shaped, and sizes : bills 
and billets-doux, MSS. never destined to be read, 
and letters begging for orders, were all mixed 
together in strange confusion. 

The door-keeper raised his head as I entered, 
and, observing Mr. Alston's directions, I pre- 
sented his card, and asked if he had arrived. 

" No ; he won't be here yet," said the man, 
looking at a grim-faced clock over the chimney- 
piece. " *' The Hunchback' isn't called till haff- 
past ten, and he's sure not to come before the 
time, though he may half an hour after." 

While I stood waiting, several people, " ladies 
and gentlemen," as the Cerberus called thern-^ 
came in, asked a passing question or two, lookea 
for and took their letters, stared at me, and then 
disappeared through a door behind the door- 
keeper. Last of all came a lady superbly dress- 
ed, and carrying a little dog in her arms. 

*^Any letters for me, Edgar?" she asked, in 
a mincmg voice. 

" Yes. Here's three pink 'uns, and this thick 
white 'un : and here's too hookets &s the gentle- 
men left tneirselves, nothinff else." 

. And from the interior of the desk, the man 
brought forth two magnificent bouquets of hot- 
house flowers. How fair they seemed in that 
foul place ; it seemed almost like sacrilege to 
bring their pure, sweet blossoms there. 

*^ You know who that is, I s'pose ?" asked the 
man when the lady had disappeared. 

I answered in the negative. 

'* Well to be sure I I thought as every man, 
woman, and child, on the boards knowed her. 
Why that's Mrs. Hurry. She's starring here a 
bit; and the letters and hookets^ as comes for 
her is unknown. She's quarreled with Lord 
Chesterton^ and I should think there's a matter 
of five or SIX gent's carriages here every night 
after the farces, for her to choose from — " 

** May we not go up-stairs ?" I asked, hastily, 
anxious to escape the necessity of listening to 
the history that I saw was coming. 

" Who d'ye want ?" 

" Mr. Alston, or the manager : I am here by 
appointment." 

** Oh, you're the new lady as is to play Julia 
next week?" 

« Yes." 

"OVi, ye*\ ^o^TMKt »Qs\*«flu^aMiX^^s«»!^^ 
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This arrangement did not please me at all ; so 
after trying in vain to soften his determination, 
I took half a crown from my purse, and by vir- 
tue of that little bribe obtained permission for 
Biddy to accompany me. 

The door through which we had seen so many 
persons disappear, now opened for us, disclosing 
a long dark passage, the floor of which inclined 
upwi^ very considerably, and across which 
were nailed, at short intervals, pieces of wood 
to enable men and animals to keep a safQ footing. 

A company of wonderful horses had just been 
performing at the theatre, and as this was their 
only way of entrance and exit, the cleanliness 
of the place, which seemed as if it had never 
been oared for since its erection, was not im- 
proved. Long habit might, and did, make peo- 
ple familiar enough with this ladder-like passase, 
to run up and down it boldly ) but when Biddy 
and I jQnt essayed to mount, I felt very much as 
if I were clambering up the sides of a house, in- 
stead of entering in the usual convenient manner. 

It would be difficult to describe the world of 
darkness and confusion into which, when an upper 
door was sained, I entered. Of course I had 
never been oehind the scenes of a theatre before, 
and had no very clear idea of what it was like ; 
but, vague as my notions were, and fully pre- 
pared as I was for a great difference between 
the gay bright illusion upon which the audience 
looked, and the foul smoky caldron in which it 
was concocted, still, any thing like the reality I 
had never imagined. 

Before me, when the door had closed with a 
dull jar, lay a most bewildering country. To 
my left was a dingy wall, against which leaned 
a medley of hu^e and strange lumber, while on 
the right, standing in grooves, and towering up- 
ward to a great height, with spaces of about a 
yard and a half between each group, stood clus- 
tered together, what looked like gigantic packs 
of cards. Above, the daylight forced its way 
through some dirty windows which were almost 
wholly obscured by the '* flies," pendent clouds, 
and. machinery. 

Above, below, turn which way you would, 
there was that horrid, sickening, suffocating 
smell which is inseparable from a theatre. It 
may seem ridiculous, but to me that smell is 
always oonnected with the idea of moral degra- 
dation. From her Majesty's Opera House in 
the Haymarket, to the Victoria in Lambeth, all 
theatres breathe out the same disgusting and 
unholy air. Matter-of-fact and literal people 
will say that every place lighted with gas, where 
numberless jets are being turned off and on at 
all hours, smells the same; and it may be so; 
but to me— «nd I am only writing of myself — 
that foul, pestilential atmosphere seems redolent 
of vice and immorality. 

This bad air., inhaled for the flrst time, came 
to me from all quarters ; and, more than any 
thing I saw or heard, disgusted and sickened me. 

The place seemed deserted by every visible 
^ living thing, yet sounds of laughter issued forth 
from the darkness; and tired of staring into 
obscurity, I tried to make my way toward them. 
/ took a wrong turn however, and found myself 
in a large square room, iighted by a window 
nearly at thejk^iiing, and faroished only with a 
S^^adjr soii^~^S3t a dozen rickety chairs with 
^o^tlanged petticoats of yellow ohintipmrgc 



pier-glass and a table. Over the chimney-piece 
a long and shallow glass-case was flxed, con- 
taining, on slips of paper, casts of pieces to be 
performed durmg the week, and the day's **call 
for rehearsal." 

While I stood half unconsciously contemplat- 
ing this forlorn and tawdry place, a man entered 
whistling. He took no notice of me, except to 
stare, but with his hands in his pockets walked 
to the fire-place, and read down the *' casts," 
whistling as he did so. This over, he turned 
round, and after looking at me for a few seconds, 
said, 

" Are you in this here new farce?" 

I controlled the contemptuous impulse which 
urged me to remain silent, and answered "No," 
as civilly as I could. 

" Come to read it then, p'raps ?" 

" No," again. He was not at all abashed — I 
learned afterward that actors never are— and 
persevered with his investigation. 

"Been on the boards long ?" 

Another " No." 

" Thought so : what's your line ?" 

Not having the least idea of what he meant, 
of course I could not answer him : for which I 
was not sorry ; as I thought, and not unreason- 
ably, that a dead silence would be, even to him, 
a sufficiently, broad hint, that I was not inclined 
for his conversation. But in this I was disap- 
pointed. He wanted to know who and what I 
was, and until he had found that out, it was out 
of the power of any hint, such as a peaceably 
disposed person could give him to obtain silence. 

" Got scent, I s'pose, of the row last night 
between the governor and Miss Yinley. My 
eyes 1 what a pair they are ! always at it, ham- 
mer and tongs. But I think this will be a set- 
tler ; she's so uncommon cool over it. Women 
always mean mischief when they hold their 
ton|[ues — it's so unnatural." 

IT so, I thought, what a mischievoos creature 
I must appear just now ! 

"Well, I wish you luck, I'm sure. By Jove I 
we want some pretty gals badly enough : we're 
out-and-out the ugliest company in London." 

This was quite too much, andf turning quickly 
round I left the room. Darkness, escaping gas, 
and the chance of breaking my limbs among 
the stray properties, being ^1 preferable to this 
man's society. 

As I left the room, a dirty urchin, apparently 
about eight years old, judging from his size, but 
with the face of a man of thirty, came to the 
door and looked round ; he then called in a shrill 
voice, 

" Every body for the flrst scene." 

I heard the same mysterious words issuing 
from various quarters after the boy had disap- 
peared, and I conjectured that he was gathering 
the company together. Nor was I wrong ; for 
voices came in answer from all sorts of places, 
and in every vsuriety of tone and language. For 
a long time I wandered abouL until at length, 
led by the sound of voices and laughter, I found 
my way to the stage. 

A rickety table and chair stood near the stage- 
box on the " prompt side ;" at which, with a lew 
ragged books aibd papers before him, sat the 
prompXei. "^esv^ie Vvoi "^^a the ubiquitous boy 
1 had aeeu Vj^^ot© \ «sA «^^«v\fc^ \ss.w\sk."^ ^t^ocsoSL 
xYie atage^ 'wetft \}qx^^ «t teva ^^i(^^^ ^«;m^ 
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people, idl^ reading some indistinct words from 
papers which they he]d in their hands ; the only 
distinguishable phrases being the last line of each 
speech* Some did not even exert themselves so 
much as this, bat went through the "business'' 
in perfect silence, only uttering the last three or 
four words : this they called "coming to cues.*' 

In the wings were congregated groups of ill- 
dressed, well-dressed, shabby and splendid peo- 
ple, talking and laughing^-regaraless of the 
prompter's continued — 

"Sh! sh! silence, ladies and gentlemen, if 
you please." 

Behind the prompter, and evidently discussing 
the capabilities of the stage, were the stage and 
acting managers ; and, bearing an active share 
in the debate, was a scene painter ; who, dressed 
in a loose blouse and forage cap, looked in per- 
fect keeping with the place. 

No one noticed me, and my patience was 
thoroughly exhausted, when after a time I heard 
the swmg of a distant door, and in a few min- 
utes saw Mr. Alston approaching. 

" I have a thousand apologies to make," he 
said ; " but my delay has been unavoidable. I 
was obliged to attend the reading of a new 
tragedy at the Haymarket, and have only just 
escaped. How long have you been here ?" 

" About two hours, I think." 

" Did you not*eceive my note?"- 

"No. What note?" 

" One that I sent to you last nisht, apprishiff 
you of the change of time forto-dajrs rehearsal." 

" No. Otherwise I should not have been here 
so long. One would not intentionsdly increase 
the hours of attendance in this place." 

"So yott think and feel; every one does not 
agree with you: but chacvm a zon gotU, you 
know. And now, to release you as speedily as 
possible, will yon oome aoross the stage with me, 
and let me introduce you to the manager ? I will 
then try and get our rehearsal culed inmie- 
diately.'* 



CHAPTER XL. 

All eyes were turned upon na, as we crossed 
the stage higher up, and went over to what I 
afterward learnt was the 0. P. side. I trembled 
so much that I could scarcely walk steadily, 
when after the introduction, Mr. Osborne (the 
manager) said, 

" Would it not be better to go through Julia's 
scenes at once, Mr. Alston ? There will be no 
necessity to rehearse the whole piece until play 
day : every body has played in it before." 

Mr. Alston agreed ; and the rehearsal which 
bad been going on so long being just over, Mr. 
Osborne said, 

"Call *The Hunchback,' Mr. McNaughten, 
if you please. Helen, Sir Thomas, and Modus : 
Master Walter and Julia are here." 

"Helen— Miss Clifford 1" shouted the call 
boy. 

''' Here !" cried a little pale flippant woman 
of about forty, coming forward from a group 
who were filling up one entire entrance, and 
speaking with an ironical lauffh. " You mean 
wBtobe perfect, Mr, McNaughten, seeing that 
we kM9 nam of as aeexk the play before.'^ 



" It will be a novelty if you are," mnrmured 
the prompter. 

" Clear the istage I Clear the stage !" cried 
the same functionary in a loud voice. 

" And the wings^ too, if you please, Mr. Mo 
Naughten," said Mr. Alston. " A first rehears- 
al is a very nervous thing." 

" Julia — Helen I" was now called. 

." Is your book marked with the entrances ?" 
asked the prompter. 

" No." 

" Then I'll do it for you after rehearsal. Now 
you eome on after Helen : third entrance O. P." 

I stared. What was O. P. ? 

Helen laughed, 

" You're quite a novice, I see," she said.— 
" It's something new to find a lady who is going 
to play Julia not know the entrance : isn't it, 
McNaughten ?" 

This very amiable speech disconcerted me not 
a little. I was so nervous and dispirited that the 
most trifling things affected me, and I felt my 
color come and go like a child's. However, I 
was told by Mr. Alston that O. P. meant " op- ^. 
posite prompter," and that, as that individual ' 
sits, during the performance, in a kind of sentry- 
box upon the left side of the stage, the instruc- 
tions I had received simply indicated that I was 
to follow Helen, from the third open space on the 
right-hand side of the stage. 

This I accordingly did. In tones as much like 
those of a parrot as can well be eonceived, Hel- 
en raced through the first speech. How I got 
through mine, I don't know : I think it was in a 
whisper. 

"Come nearer the centre, Julia," said the 
prompter. 

"Turn more to the front," said the stage 
manager. 

" Speak louder," said Mr. Alston. 

I did all three, and the next direction was, 

" Cross." 

Another puzzle ; and when it was explained 
by Helen passing behind me with a laugh, I felt 
that I walked as if my knees were tied together. 

Although painfully conscious of the unfavora- 
ble impression I was making upon the manager, 
and the wretched inferiority of my performance, 
yet the knowledge that for my life I could do no 
better then, and that to others I was appearing 
the dunce I felt myself to be, only rendered me 
more miserable, and less capable of exertion. 

For the first two scenes this wretched sensa- 
tion continued ; but as the second concluded, I 
found myself becoming so utterly nervous and 
helpless, that I felt if I did not make a desperate 
effort to rally, I should either sink upon the 
boards, or burst into tears. 

I saw Mr. Alston's look of disappointment, 
and the shnig of the manager's shoulders, as he 
turned away to talk to some one in a dark cor- 
ner of the stage \ I saw Helen's contemptuous 
smile, and heard the audible expression of her 
pity addressed to Clifford ; and a sudden revul- 
sion took place in my feelings : pride came to 
my aid, and by a powerful exertion of will, I 
determined to conquer myself — ^to hear nothing 
but the words to which I was to reply, to see 
nothing but the face to '^\!>Mi\!L\'^^& ^^^-^iKss^si,^ . 
and, if ^s^\&^ \ft \>(iYD^ ^1 \«iCs!MN%\sQ^^^ia&.V 

i^'T:Y^^^aoVi^\ ^^^X «^ ^^^ ^'^ ^^^^ ^ 
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CliSbrcl, in which he renounces Julia. Listless- 
ly, almost sleepiJyi Helen followed me ; but the 
tones of my voice startled her, as they certainly 
did me, and she stared, thorouffhly awakenea. 

Mr. Alston, Mr. Osborne, anfTthe stage man- 
ager were standing together by the prompter, 
talking to him; but as I went on speaking, they 
stopped and looked inquisitively at me. 

My heart beat fast. I dared not look at them, 
nor pause to think ; for I felt that it would de- 
prive me of all self-command, and that any check 
bow would be a fatal one. it was fortunate for 
me, too, that in this scene I had so much Ho do 
and say, so little time for listening or inaction : 
the energy once roused was kept in constant 
requisition, and this saved me. When the re- 
hearsal was over, I received the warm congrat- 
ulations of Mr. Osborne and Mr. Alston. " Only 
don't speak so fast,'' said the former. " Even 
with your voice, while you talk so rapidly, you 
can not always be understood : and nothing of- 
fends an audience more than either a hurried or 
a drawlins voice." 

I bowed, and treasured up the advice, com- 
mon sense telling me that it was valuable ; shook 
hands with the manager, and went home. 

On reaching it, I walked heavily and slowly 
up-stairs into my own room. I did not think ; 
and scarcely felt that I was awake. Had I been 
touched by a torpedo, my faculties could not 
liave been more completely benumbed: they 
were as wortMess as if I had been deprived of 
them. I did not sufler half the pain that after- 
ward ensued ; "but was to the full as miserable. 
A heavy stupefying sense of misery oppressed 
me, and I had not nerve to shake it off. 

Two more rehearsals, and the play-day came. 

Mr. Beauchamp, Mr. Lyndon, and Mrs. Cost 
had each sent handsome checks for their boxes, 
and had u^ed their influence to obtain a full and 
friendly house ; while the manager, thus propi- 
tiated through his purse, was as courteous and 
bland as a manager could be. 

Mrs. Chace volunteered to accompany me to 
the theatre, to dress and remain with me during 
the evening ; and every thing, but my own cour- 
age promised well. 

All that day, faint and weary as I^as, I took 
nothing but ether, sal volatile, and cold water: 
80 that when night came, I was feverish and 
weak. I had read and re-read the play-book, 
until my memory appeared gone ; and I began 
to have a dread of forgetting all I had to say. 

" Never fear, never fear," said Mrs. Chace ; 
^* it will all come back to you at night : keep 
yourself quiet, and do not think about it." Ad- 
mirable advice, needing only one thing to make 
it useful — ^practicability. 

The evening sun was gilding even the smoky 
London world, and brightening the dusty streets, 
when I again entered the stage door, and be- 
came suddenly engulfed in darkness and the sick- 
ening effluvia of gas. 

Girls with band-boxes, men with parcels, wo- 
men with jugs half covered, and people with 
nothing at all, stood talking and waiting, and 
rushing in and out of that lobby, until, m the 
clamor and confusion, I almost forgot how to 
escape from it, making matters ten times worse 
by giving way to every body who pushed past 
^ at last I found myself separated from Mrs. 
i^^ase, and standing alone upon the flrat ttep ol 



the inclined passage. Before I reached the top, 
however, my companion joined me; having 
by her invincible coolness and readiness, 8ao« 
ceeded in making her way easily through the 
crowd. 

Mr. Alston had stipulated with the manager 
that I should have a private dressing-room ; but 
when we reached the door we not only found it 
locked, but that the woman intrusted with the 
key was absent, no one knew where. 

Biddy too, who had been dispatched with the 
milliner's basket, containing my dresses and all 
the necessary materials for stage adornment, was 
missing also. We were beginning to fear that, 
either there would be no Julia, or that Julia 
must appear in a walking costume ; when the 
*^ ladies' dresser" came up, and informed us that 
Biddy, having found the door of the room ap- 
pointed to me locked, had conveyed herself and 
her treasures into the general dressing-room, and 
had there secured ^^a comfortable end" of the 
long table. 

Thither then we went, up a wide dirty stair- 
case lighted by a miserable gas-burner,' which 
only served to make the wretched place look 
more deplorable still. A door was exactly op- 
posite to us when we reached the top, and right 
and left ran a broad passage, one side of which 
was protected from what looked like an ^yss, 
only by a strong rough railing/ 

The ladies' dressing-room was on a level with 
thtt upper world called " the flies," from whose 
exalted regions descend the vapory clouds in 
which theatrical fairies love to float down to this 
lower earth. Men and boys were busy in this 
passage, fixing ropes and shaking out '* skies" 
and borders ; tor there was to be a new ballet 
after the play, and they were getting the ma- 
chinery in order. I narrowly escaped being 
pushed through the railing by one of these im- 
patient avant-courier$ of genii, and was very glad 
when our conductress opened the dressing-room 
door, and introduced me saying, 

*'The new Julia, ladies." 

The room into which, thus announced, I en- 
tered, was long and lofty. Opposite the door 
was a hu^e fire-place, and on each side, nearly 
at the ceding, were three windows well cur- 
tained with oast and cobwebs. Hanging from 
the centre was a lar^e gas-light, and along the 
walls of the room, and down the middle, ran long 
narrow dressers. Upon these last were drawn, 
at intervals of about a yard and a half apart, 
bold chalk lines marking the separate territory 
of each " lady"; and upon every space so mark- 
ed, inyariably stood either an entire or broken 
looking-glass : in most cases a candlestick with 
a tallow candle, ready to be lighted, and an ir- 
regular heap of something covered by a dirty 
towel or toilet cover. 

Late in the evening the room became fall to 
suffocation ; but when I entered it was only oc- 
cupied by Biddy and three other females. These 
were Miss Clifford— the Helen of the night; a 
woman nursing Miss Clifford's baby — Miss Clif- 
ford being in reality Mrs. Roberts, the low 
comedian's wife — and a young girl who was to 
be a fairy in the ballet, but was at present dress- 
ing to be my attendant in the play. They all 
stared \U!C\vi\s\l\ve\7 %X toA-t «3l&«y^ Miss Clifford ; 
9\ie nodded, aX liJti^ swsi^ vKm^ <i^\Tv^ \a ^^Smet) 
aud wYiwijjetmi^, w\dftii\Vi «3wsNjX\saft ^ssk^n^aaV 
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was, for the sylph replied, glancing under her 
bonnet to where I stood, 

*' Oh, indeed ! I thought it must be : nothing 
particular.'' 

" Oh, dear no," replied Helen j "very far from 
it." 

Just as I sank down upon the hard dressing- 
gtool, to submit my head to the will of Mrs. 
Chace, a sharp rap echoed on the door, and a 
shrill voice cried, 

" Overture, ladies !" 

Mrs. Chace laughed at my bewildered start, 
and inquiring glance. 

" They have just * rung in the orchestra,' my 
dear, that's all, and come to give you notice, that 
you may lose no time. The call-boy will come 
again presently." 

At last I was dressed, my hair twisted into a 
knot of ringlets behind, and my beautiful soft 
India muslin train adjusted to a nicety. Mrs. 
Chace surveyed and approved the whole ; and as 
she pulled the skirt tightly down from the waist, 
to insure the boddice falling into its rich round- 
ed folds, she said, with an air of intense satisfac- 
tion, 

" Well, certainly, there is nobody in London 
who can make a dress like Fanny Scotland. She 
is a perfect artiste : she has so much taste and 
judgment, and Sadies a figure so thoroughly. 
It is really worth while to be in the profession, 
if it were only to have one's dresses made by 
Fanny." 

As she said this, the same sharp knock which 
had so startled me before, struck upon the door 
again, and the same voice cried, 

" Five minutes, ladies !" 

" Just ready in time," cried Mrs. Chace : 
"that announcement means, my dear, that in 
five minutes more they will ring up the curtain ; 
now drink this sal volatile, ana come down into 
the green-room. Don't be nervous: there's 
nothing to fear." 

As we entered the room into which I had wan- 
dered upon my first visit to the theatre, we met 
Mr. Alston, who exclaimed, 

"That's right! I'm glad to see you ready. 
Come with me down to the wing, and you'll get 
used to the lights and noise before you go on. 
Come, keep up your courage: after the first 
plunge, you will find the rest is nothing. Above 
all things, remember to speak plainly, and don't 
look off at the wings. Nobody has a right to 
stand there : but they do ; and the faces behind 
always harass a novice more than those in front. 
Come, * My pupil — daughter !' come." 

The curtain was up when we reached the 
wing, and scarcely a minute after, I missed Mas- 
ter Walter from my side, and heard the loud re- 
ception which greeted his appearance. 

" You had better go on the other side," said 
the prompter, kindly; "you can cross behind this 
scene, and you will be ready without hurrying 
yourself. Call Helen." 

I did as he advised, and went with Mrs. Chace 
to the O. P. side. I was very faint, and trem- 
bled in every limb. My teeth jarred against 
each other, and I shivered as if I were standing 
in an east wind. 

Mrs.. Chace was sensible and kind. She did 
Miot aooJd orltujgb at me, as so many under simi- 
Jar eiroutDstanoes would have done ; she did not 
pity me, and so make me worse j but she ^as 



silent : only putting in a cheering ^rord now and 
then, and telling me in confident words and tones, 
that in five minutes the worst would be over, 
and I should be as calm as ever. 

A shrill whistle, which I did not understand, 
a scraping noise— «s two carpenters answered it 
by pulling back on each side the scene upon the 
canvas back of which we had been looking — 
and in a moment, not knowing well how or wny, 
I was on the stage. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

A UA.SS of lights and faces, a tremendous 
noise of clapping hands, and a sensation that I 
was courtseying, is all that I remember for the 
first few minutes. That I spoke was certain, 
because I heard the buzz of Helen's voice in 
answer, though unable to distinguish any thing 
that she said, and I crossed mechanically at the 
right time and place, seeing her do so : but I 
walked and moved as in a dream: having no 
more power over myself, and knowing no more 
what 1 was doing — so far as exercising thought 
and judgment went — ^than one of Madame Tus- 
saud's wax figures. 

At last the scene was over; all its duties 
having been gone through in the same apathetic, 
nerveless, dreamy way. 

When the scene-drop fell after the second act^ 
Mr. Beauchamp and a lady wrapped in a large 
opera-cloak, and holding closely ^ her face the 
fur which enveloped her throat so that none 
could have recognized her, came to me where I 
sat. They led me to a remote part of the stase, 
and Mrs. Hugh Lyndon (for it was she) taking 
both my han£, looked pityingly in my face, and 
said, 

" My poor girl, you must give this up. I came 
to scold you : but it would be cruel to add to 
what you are already sufiering, by a single word. 
You must give it up." 

" Why ? Have I made so complete a failure ?" 
I asked, in a faint whisper. 

" Yes, and no," interrupted Mr. Beauchamp. 
" No one in front can hear a word you say. It 
is all dumb show ; not ungraceful, certainly, but 
very unsatisfactory." 

" I must do better," I said, languidly. 

" You can not. I fear we have mistaken your 
talents completely ; and you have gone through 
this public and painful ordeal for no purpose." 

"I am afraid so, indeed," said Mrs. Lyndon. 

Mrs. Chace, who had missed me from the 
green-room, now came up, and, bowing to my 
companions, said, 

" I wish you could infuse a little more courage 
into Miss Sackville, Mrs. Lyndon : she only re- 
quires nerve to do very well, and without it she 
will ruin her reputatiou and future prospects. A 
decided failure upon a first appearance can never 
be overcome." 

" I am greatly disappointed," murmured Mr. 
Beauchamp, as if to himself. " I never was so 
mistaken in my life." 

" I must try," I said. 

"It is in vain ; you have not tVsL<^ ^y!P««..,xs!c^ 
dear. Xou t^«i^ nct^ ^^— ^^<«cq!C^v^^— ^nsw ^ 

room-, Wl oti W^ «»\a.^^ ^««^ "^W^x^^^J?:^ 
\oss l<iaxiHV)D:uvVVo>N-««.<iwi\5i.vi\W'5.>^ 
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;e of contempt. 

_ munuured sOToetbiug aboat eodsftvoruig 
bat he snid quickly, 

"You'iedone jour best, my dear; Tknowyoa 
have : every bod; must see and ackncmledge it; 
on);, aurortiumtBly, it is a ' best' which wm not 
do for the public. It is a moet unhappy mistake. 
Sucoesa is the only thing that can make this pro- 
feseioD endurable ; withont it, it is detestable. " 

The maaner in which this was spoken stung 
me more than the words, and a resolie, made 
up of half sorrow, half deSance, took passeasiaa 
M me. 1 would neither be so oontemptuoasly 
pitied, nor so coolly condemned. I ttmJd buo- 

The chagrin of a defeat, the blight trf proo- 
pects I bad farfeiled so much to brighten, my 
motber's ruined hopes, all rushed upon me at 
once; and forgetting, in their greater magniltide, 
Ihe terrors and languor I bad so weakly suffered 
to unnerve and sabdue me, I rouse4 myself to 
•uch a height of iodignation against nty Own 
(towBidice and other people's pity, that when I 
went on for the scene with Master Waller, in 
which Julia signs the title-deeds, I was as self- 
possessed (although my heart beat wildly) aa if 
i had played the part a hundred times, and was 
now rehearsing it alone. 

AnEnglishaudience is generally good-natured 
Ud patient; witling, except In rare instances, to 
enoourage th% timid, and Judge mercifully of a 
novice. I found tbem so that night. No sooner 
did they perceive that I was anxious to exert 
myself, than they afforded me every enconrage- 
ment, and gave me every token of good-will. 
While I, finding that tbey were pleased, and 
looked upon me with kindness, threw off the 
tbrall of tear, and giving myself up to the 
tnent of ibe moment, went on with an abandon 
which would have astonished me far more than 
any body else, if 1 bad given myself time, or 
calmnesa. to think. 

My only test was now upon the stage. When 
off it, I paced up and down behind the scenes 
with a restless, anxious stepj heeding no one, 
thinking of no one ; I was in a stale nfwild, im- 
petuous excitement. The stage — the stage — to 
be on Ihe stage, before those blazing lights, do- 
ing, acting, striving — any thing but to he still, 
waiting, and alone. 

Mrs. Chace did not talk to me ; she saw that 
my nerves were too lightly strung to be under 
my own power of control, and knew that while 
the tension lasted I should go on boldly ; but that, 
if they gave way while at their present painful 
■ttetch, the reaction and depression would be 
extreme. ThoughtfnUy and kindly, therefore, 
she let me alone. 

The citnaia fell amidst thunders of applause. 
The instant it reached the ground, I turned me- 
chanically away, and had reached the foot of the 
stairs, my way to which I had to make through 
that worst of all abominations — a rush of jgenini- 
meo behind the scenes, when Sir Thomas Clifford 
horned aAer me, exclaiming, 
"Yoa must go on again, Juiia. They wiH 

"Ao, no," I said, mounting the steps; '' 
^ not; indeed, I can not. 1 am exhausted.' 
■*"« rou imut.~-Haik I" 



And truly Ihe din was borrible. Wboop*, 
whistles, cat^calls, yells, stamping of feet, knock- 
ing of sticks, mingled with clapping of hand* 
!ind cries of " Julia I" combined to make amoit 
terrible oonfusion. J had no time to listen to it, 
however; for Mr. Osborne came rushing up, 
crying, 

"Where's Julia? where's Julia? Yon must 
go on, my dear (every body is ' niy dear' in the- 
atrical phraseology). Where's Mr. Alston to 
lead her on? Qo to his dressing-room, and^eg 
him to come here. Don't be frightened : you've 
done wonders. It will all be over in a miuute. 
Just pop on at the 0.- P. door, advance a few 
iiacea, smile and coortesy, pick up the bouquets, 
lixik unutterable things, and then glide off agaia 

And with this unwelcome, unmeaning, and 
most absurd ceremony, my performance for that 

When I was changing my dress, s penciled 
note from Mrs. Lyndon was brought to me : 

"You have achieved a most unexpected suo- 
pess : but to-night you ought not to undergo any 
further excitement; therefore, I shall say no 
more than that I heartily congratulate yon. My 
carriage is at the stage door to take you home ; 
whither I entreat you to go without seeing or 
speaking to any one. I sludl be with you early 
iiLlhe morning. 

"G. l." 

T obeyed this note to the very letter, and in ai 
quarter of an hour from its receipt, was at home. 
Faint, weary, and ill, I threw myself upon the 
sofa, hoping to sleep. But in vain : every time 
my eyes closed, I was aoling over and over again 
the scenes I had just left ; starting op at the 
fancied summons of the calKboy, and answering 
10 imaginary cues. The stimulants, too, which 
1 hod taken during the day, now only served to 
iacreasetha evil; making me feverishly drowsy, 
(though without power to sleep) and wretchedly 
nervous. I was not delirious ; hut as bewildered 
and irrational as delirium could have made me. 

In this way, alone in my own room — for with 
much difficolly I had prevailed upon my mother 
to leave me-^-lhs night was spent. As morning. 
dawned 1 foil asleep, overpowered al last by Ihe 
narcotic eSecls of the stimDlanl, a^inst which 
1 had been struggling all day, and did not wako 

After a dilatory toilet, upon descending; to 
iho siiling-room, J found Mrs. Lyndon and Mr. 
Beauchamp with my mother : Mr. Alstoa hav- 
iug only just then left them. 

" He came," said Mr. Beanchamp, alter afew 
kind words of congratulation, "with an oBer; 
which, although he consented to bring it, he 
thinks with me, that it would be unwise to ao- 

" What is it T" 

" To make an engagement with Mr. Osborne 
for Ihe remaining six weeks of bis season. He 
will give you in return Iwththirds of one night's 
alear receipts, with the prospect of a permanent 
engagement afler this is concluded, if you are 
SUCoasstA. 'VIWviQ'ioa.t.tiakot it 7" 

" 1b«, it wiW ntA in -. TWA oo vicoaM. <A ^its 
lerma, tor ftuwo \ ioiCl. vm^ ■«ti\'i mAwtWHA-, 
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lA London, as the reward of all my toils, it is 
ver^ clear that London must not be tne school in 
vhich I learn. It is not reasonable to expect 
that people will ever consider me as any thing 
above mediocrity, when, as long as they can re- 
member me, I have been stuping my lessons 
before their eyes." 

** That is exactly my view of the case," said 
Mr. Beauchamp. "My opinion is, that you 
should eschew London most carefully, and make 
every effort for a country engagement ; in which 
you will play every tbmg, aiKl so acquire the 
ease and stage experience which are essential 
to success, and which can not be gained except 
by practice." 

" What does Mr. Alston say ?" I asked. 

" Precisely as we do ^ you have made a favor- 
able impression upon the London public, and he 
thinks It would be most unwise to endanger it." 

*^ Then that questibn is settled. The next and 
the one least easily answered is, how am I to get 
this country engagement ?" 

"Either by application to one of the many 
theatrical agents who abound in Bow-street, and 
that respectable neighborhood ; or through some 
of the people who saw you last night. There 
werd two or three country managers in the 
house : I saw both the Bath and York men in 
the green room." 

" What could take them there ?" 

" Yourself. A first appearance is a matter of 
importance to all the managers ; country ones 
especially. Somehow or other, they contrive to 
know the antecedents of every person who puts 
his or her foot upon the boards ; and they as often 
decide upon the wisdom of making engagements 
from that knowledge, as from any evidence of 
talent. 

" Beautiful and characterless w[omen stand (I 
am sorry to say) the best chance with a London 
director; but with a countryman it is very 
different : next to talent, character is with him of 
paramount importance. In country towns, where 
every body and thing is known, it is essential that 
a proper regard to appearances should be pre- 
served, and beautiful wickedness stands almost 
as bad a chance in the country, as ugly stupidity 
«does in London. And this, not because people 
are one bit better in the country than the town ; 
but because they are more known, live more be- 
fore eae^ other's eyes, and are obliged to ^ assume 
a virtue,, if .they have it not.' 

" The truth and bearing of all this duly con- 
sidered, I think that after a few inquiries (which 
would be made last night) as to your friends, 
wardrobe, expectations, &c., you have a very fair 
chance of receiving a note to-day from some agent 
or other, who will have been instructed to write, 
by one of the country managers, and who will 
offer his services to procure you an engagement 
upon the usual terms." 

" Won't the man call or write himself?" 

"Oh, no; that would be too straightforward : 
managers don't do business in that way. Like 
many other bargainers, it is their policy to un- 
derate and affect to despise the man or thing 
they all the time desire to have ; lest the unfor- 
tunate tyro should think too much of himself^ and 
venture to ask his real value." 

'' Amiable r 

''Bat true, nevertheless. Take care what you 
do whea you make your first engagement. 



'' The very idea terrifies me : I am certain 
to do, or leave undone, the very thing I ought 
not." 

"Well, if you will trust me to be present when 
you sign and seal, I may perhaps be useful to 
you. At any rate neither agent, nor manager 
will be so likely to attempt to take advantage of 
your inexperience, as if you were left to their 
mercy alone. 

" And now, if your mamma can spare you, you 
can not do better than get into Mrs. Lyndon's 
carriage, and let her drive you four or five miles 
out on the Blackheath road for change of air. 
You look pale and weary, as if you had been up 
all night, and were not half awake." 

"My head aches strangely," I said; "there 
is a dull heavy pain at the back of it, which I 
never felt before ; and my eyes ache at the light : 
I think the air will do me good." 

" Then put on a light bonnet, and we will driye 
very slowly for a few miles. Yoa shall not talk, 
but ffo to sleep, if you feel inclined," said Mrs. 
Lyndon. 

I rose to obey her ; but as I did so my brain 
reeled, and, without a word, I tottered and fell. 



n 



CHAPTER XLn. 

That night was the first of a brain fever which 
confined me to my bed for weeks, and to the 
house for months. For many days after I was 
first attacked, I lay, insensible to all outward 
thin^rs, upon the mattress to which I had l)een 
carried. 

My first recollection is of awaking in the twi- 
light of a hot summer evening, and finding my- 
self alone, but so weak, that on attempting to 
raise my hands to remove what felt like a weight 
from my forehead, I was utterly unable to do so. 
The pillow upon which my head rested, was 
hard and wet, and there was a sickening smell 
of ether in the room. For a moment I tried 
to think, and remember what had happened, but 
the effort was too great; my temples throbbed 
painfully, my eyelids fell heavily, and I became 
again insensible. 

Night with her solemn and quiet gloom had 
replaced twilight, when I next awoke ; and be- 
came conscious of low voices speaking near me. 
My mother's was the only one I recognized, and it 
was subdued and tremulous. I had no clear con- 
ception of what the words meant, but by some 
instinct I knew that they applied to me. They 
were these : 

" I will not deceive you, madam. The danger 
is great, and as imminent as you fear. For 
although within the last few hours there is some - 
slight miprovement, still I dare not hold out much 
hope. The crisis will,' as I believe, take place 
to-night; if she passes it favorably — that is, if she 
awakes relieved, free from delirium and fever, 
all nmy go well : but if not, I have little hope. 
— It is stiange,'' continued the same speaker, 
thoughtfully, after a pause, "that you should 
have no idea of the cause of this attack. No- 
thing but most severe and protracted mental suf- 
fering caa Kb.N^ o<i^^&\c>ti^\ *^\ ^sA \s. vifc\sK^ 
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mother. " She has always seemed to suffer ]ess 
from our late reverses, than any one else in the 
family ; and although at first she certainly dis- 
liked the profession she has embraced, yet nlti- 
mately she adopted it of her own free will *, and 
having done so, has since speared not only rec- 
onciled, hot satisfied with it. 

" It is very strange," repeated the voice. "I 
think you said before, that there is no attachment 
in the case?" 

" Certainly : none that I am aware of. My 
daughter is not a girl likely to fall in love." 

" So I imagine, from what I have heard you 
Bay before : well, it is all very strange." 

These words passed, as it were, through my 
brain, without the exercise on my part of a single 
feculty. Without intending to listen, I heard : 
without reflecting, I understood. I could not 
have been quite conscious, for they left no im- 
pression; neither alarm, anger, nor sorrow. I 
lorgot them as soon as they were spoken, and it 
was not until many weeks after that I recollected 
them. 

Days and weeks followed this, and, although 
conscious of people coming to my bedside and 
speaking to me, I knew no more. One minute 
after any occurrence, I could not have recalled 
it. Faces that I knew, came round and spoke to 
me; but although they were familiar, I could 
not have namea them : the continuous effort of 
thought needful to do so, would have thrown 
me into new agonies of pain ; and that which I 
already suffered was excessive. 

At last, little by little, I began to improve, and 
recognize people and things. My mother's care 
of me was unwearied ; but Helen I seldom saw 
from week's end to week's end : nor did I regret 
it, for she was so thoughtless and unquiet, tlutt a 
visit from her invariably threw me back for sev- 
eral dkys. 

It is a wretched state, that vague dreamy per- 
plexity which succeeds a long ilhiess. The con- 
stant striving to remember, to exert one's fac- 
ulties and powers, to do as one used to do before; 
and the perpetual and imperative check which 
meets all our efforts and wishes, combine to ren- 
der the condition of a slowly-recovering invalid, 
one of the most distressing that can be imagined. 

The only fact of which for a considerable time 
I was thoroughly conscious, was the perpetual 
gloom which hung over my mother. Never for 
one single moment did she neglect or forget me, 
or the comforts which Dr. Belford prescribed; 
but although she was always on the alert to 
. minister to my wants, she never smiled or seemed 
at ease. Whatever question I asked, she either 
silenced or evaded ; and as my intellects gathered 
strength, I saw that she was pondering and griev- 
ing over the future. 

It is wonderful how poverty quickens the per- 
ceptions, and often aids us more than care or 
medicine in our struggle against illness. How 
the knowledge that we can't afford to be ill, 
helps us to shake it off. A rich man, smitten 
with the hand of disease, lies passive,^esigned, 
sorrowful, and quiescent ; but a poor one feels 
that he must be up and doing : like the rush 
in the fable, he bends submissively to the storm 
^fjtb which he can not wrestle ] and when it 
Jius passed, instead of yielding to exhaustion, 
^'"/^"^^"^S to time/' raUiea ail his powers of 
«*«« and body, and rtraggles manfully with 



his foe. And thus it was in my case ; for no 
sooner did returning intellect enable me to divine 
the cause of the gloom upon my mother's brow, 
than I exerted every nerve to second the efibrts 
of my physician, and regain my strength, in or- 
der to be useful to her. 

^Although not by nature cowardly at pain, I : 
am thoroughly so at debility./ Nothing is to me , 
so terrible as weakness : no paroxysm of suffer- '• 
ing, however intense, subdues my courage like ' 
it ; as poor people say, '^ it daunts one ;" making 
me thoroughly unhappy. 

During my onward progress to health, I felt 
this grievously. Often and often I wept, de- 
spondingly, when, upon essaying to perform for 
myself some slight service, I found that I was 
compelled to desist from utter incapability of 
exertion ; and dissatisfied with my lagging pro- 
gress to convalescence, began at last to fancy 
that recovery was hopeless:^ 

Still, with ail the little energy of body and 
mind at my command, I battled with this feel- 
ing; and soon found, as most will who make' ' 
the trial sincerely, that the resolution to get 
well did more toward effecting my recovery 
than all th6 foreign aid which I received, great 
and skillful as it was. 

Summer and autumn came and went, how^ 
ever, before I left the sofa ; and even then, when 
winter was some weeks old, I could not walk 
without assistance. 

All this time, Mrs. Chace was most kind and 
attentive ; sharing my mother's watch over me 
with great patience and friendliness. Pert, 
ofiicious, and disagreeable as she had seemed 
to me in days of prosperity and health, in sick- 
ness and sorrow she was cheerful, willing, and 
thoughtful ; ever ready to do what she could, 
and to offer and ur^e her services. 

Two serious misfortunes had befallen ' me 
while I lay insensible, the full amount of which 
it was not long before I realized. These were, 
the sudden death of my kind and valued friend, 
Mr. Beauchamp, and the dangerous illness of 
Mrs. Hugh Lyndon ; to facilitate her recovery 
from which, she had been ordered to winter in 
Italy ; whither my beloved friend, her sister-in- 
law had accompanied her. 

All this I learned by degrees. They were 
afraid to tell me such* heavy news at once, and 
so broke it to me little by little : a most unwise 
plan to follow in any case, but especially so in 
mine, and with people of a similar tempera- 
ment. To us one heavy blow, in which all is 
told, is easier to bear than a succession of lesser 
ones, coming at uncertain intervals. 

There is a great relief to minds of a certain 
calibre, in knowing the worst, and at once. All 
their strength is roused to met it, and it gener- 
ally proves sufficient for the need. When fully 
convinced that the worst is told, that nothing 
lies behind, every energy is brought to bear 
upon it ; but when tidings of sorrow come piece- 
meal, doled out to us, as it were, by well-mean- 
ing but injudicious friends, " now a bit, and 
then a bit," it is impossible to rally : because 
one is never at ease ; never certain that this 
grief, when conquered, is the last on the list. 
And in s\xcVi %. c«l%&^ lo Imaginative minds, the 
indefvuVle too o^Vew "Vi^coxxv^^ >i\ie, *vtv^ti\\». 

T\ie Ae«tt\i oi "NVt. ^a^i^xxOKv^LtK^ ^\vs v^ xiv^^ 
pxost aoxiouft isttalot\.\i»ft \ lot 'SR\>Jft.\!Msx\ka^ «xs. 
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pired all my theatrical interest. Mr. Alston, 
Mr. Osborne, and the whole theatrical clique, 
having, of course, only exerted themselves in 
my favor as the prot6gee of so popular and influ- 
ential a man as the member for . The un- 
certain length of Mrs. Hugh Lyndon's absence, 
too, added considerably to my difficulties ; for, 
although when I first had decided upon adopting 
the stage as a profession, I hadtneither known 
her nor Mr. Beauchamp, yet, having done so 
before my first appearance, and being indebted 
solely to them for it, I had learned to rely upon 
them so implicitly, that now I felt helpless and 
desolate. 

During my convalescence — in fact, from the 
day I was first able to think rationally — I had 
lost no opportunity of studying ; so that, when I 
recovered, I was perfect in the words of many 
parts. 

Only once I alluded to the subject before my 
viother ; it was when she said, with an involun- 
tary sigh, that our circumstances and prospects 
W6re now melancholy indeed, since it was evi- 
dent that I could not continue to pursue the 
theatrical profession. 

" And why not mother, dear ?" I asked cheer- 
fully ; " because of my shaven crown ? If that's 
all, so long as there are wigs and frontlets to be 
bought at every hairdresser's shop in this good 
city of London, that need be no impediment ; 
and I know of no other : do you ?" 

" Yes ; your own dislike." 

" Nay, mother, I have bid good-by to such 
luxuries as likes and dislikes long ago; and 
really, if I could insure from the stage suffi- 
cient remuneration to provide the necessary 
means we require for existence, it would be 
very little more hateful to me than any other 
way of earning a living : in some things, per- 
haps, rather less so." 

My mother's countenance brightened as I 
spoke, and she replied, earnestly, 

"I am glad to hear you say this, Florence. 
I was afraid that your mind was set firmly 
against it, and I can see nothing else which 
promises to be so lucrative." 

" Nor I ; and, therefore, you need never ap- 
prehend that I shall change my mind. I am 
become intensely mercenary." 

" That is the last thing you will ever become, 
Florence," exclaimed my mother, cordially, 
with a certain tremulousness of voice, as she 
turned away. 

I can not tell how it was, whether it arose 
from my utter dependence upon her and the 
proneness of human nature to love the thing it 
cherishes, but there existed at this time a better 
nnderstemding between my mother and myself 
than we had ever enjoyed before ; and the nat- 
ural consequence was, that instead of looking 
forward to the life of trial and sacrifice which 
lay before me, with the unmitigated disgust I 
had always hitherto experiencecl when thinking 
of it, I began to view it in the more pleasant 
light of a means by which I might express to 
my mother, the gratitude with which her kind- 
ness during my illness had inspired me. 

And it was well that I did so ; for just at this 

time I was shown the following terrible letter 

from m^ father which bad been wisely and 

JciadJjr withheld from me xrniil I recovered-, and 

which if I had not been strongly nerved by the 



memory of my mother's kindness, would have 
caused me to falter in. my duty, if not wholly to 
abandon it : 

" By a strange chance I have received intelli- 
gence of your Tate most disgraceful adventure. 
At first I could scarcely bring myself to credit 
that even you and your mother, reckless as 
your proceedings have always been, and lost as 
you are to all sense of the dignity of your family, 
could have been guilty of so monstrous an act ; 
but the authority upon whose report I speak, is 
of too high a character to sufier me to doubt 
his information. 

**The most charitable way of accounting for 
such willful and flagrant degradation, is to sup- 
pose that you are insane ; but as even this will 
not be accepted as an excuse by the world, I 
lay my commands upon you instantly, and 
yoreveTj to abandon the life you have chosen, 
and to leave London, the scene of your disgrace, 
immediately. If you do not at once obey me, I 
shall take means to compel you, since I will 
never permit my name to be dishonored by your 
audacious folly. 

'^ But under any circumstances, or any amount 
of humiliation and contrition, I desire you to 
understand, that I shall never recognize you 
again. I will never acknowledge for my daugh- 
ter a girl who has disgraced her name as you 
have done. No extremes of fortune — brought 
on by your own extravagance — in which yoa 
may have been placed, will ever justify or atone 
to me for the course you have taken. With the 
education I gave you, at a time when I could 
ill afibrd it, you might surely have gained a de- 
cent and creditable living ; under a difierent 
appellation, have screened your family from the 
degradation of having it known that one mem- 
ber of it was reduced to work for hire. But as 
yon have thought fit to pursue an opposite 
course, you can not be surprised at my resolu- 
tion to discard you utterly. I sincerely hope 
that I may hear of you no more. 

'^ Gerald Sackville.'* 

To these most cruel and undeserved threats 
and reproaches, there was as usual no address, 
no date. I could not even guess whence the let- 
ter came, nor, had I been ever so. much inclined, 
have answered it ; so, after the first bitter pangs 
of mortification and sorrow, I laid it by and 
strove to forget it. 

For scarcely more than a moment did it make 
me falter in the resoltftioA I had formed, or doubt 
whether I was right : I felt, I knew that I was : 
and when the first shock was past, I determined 
to go on. 

Sometimes a wandering thought pointing t« 
Mr. Lyle, who, if he knew my difficulties woul^ 
surely relieve them, came stealing to my heart ; 
but the memory of his strongly expressed resolve 
to do nothing for my mother or Helen, discour- 
aged and chilled me, and eflectually precluded 
my seeking help or enaancipation from him. To 
no one else could I look. Mr. Comberton was 
dead, and his family dispersed ; the Vaughtons 
were abroad, I knew not where ; the Spencers, 
upon whom alone I could tftV^^ I twJUi "wA. q.'wV'^ 
to ,* and deax '^\tft. \i^\idw^^N\!kwa.NR^ S«^v.n.^«^»^ 
ed upotv iVift a\i\i\^cv, \k«A «»^\ -ox.^^ 
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you may think it strange that I do not seek to 
dissuade you from it. But it has always been 
my habit never to throw obstacles in the way 
of any enterprise or path of life, unless I were 
prepared to offer help to a better ; and this I am 
not able to do in your case. Were you alone, 
you know how gladly and gratefully I would 
offer yon a homej but with your mother and 
sister what can I do ? they are so thorou|;h- 
ly helpless and exigeante, that it would be im-. 
possible to provide for them out of the very 
small means at my disposal. Therefore, I think, 
that to help you in the painful but necessary ca- 
reer upon which you have entered, will be the 
wisest and most effectual way of rendering yon 
assistance; especially as I have none of the fears 
for you which those who know you less, may 
very fairly have : a good and virtuous woman 
sanctifies any life, however much it may be at 
variance with the world's received opinions. 

<' Do not mistake me, and think that under or- 
dinary circumstances, I would advocate any de- 
parture from the acknowledged habits and usages 
of society, they are generally right, founded 
upon reason and experience, and should therefore 
be respected ; but there are cases, and yours is 
one, when a slavish obedience to arbitrary rules 
would involve a plain neglect of duty. If it 
were optional with you to choose between the 
stage and any other profession offering equal ad- 
vantages, then I would urge you by every means 
in my power to take the other course ; but it 
does not : you have no choice ; and until you 
have, it is no part of a friend's duty to add to 
your difficulties by dissuading you from follow- 
ing the path of obedience." 

Thus were all my friends disposed of: from 
none could I look for sufficient aid to enable me 
to maintain my family, without embracing this 
hateful profession. I was now in the same strait 
in which I had found myself once before, on that 
sad night when I had visited my father in Lon- 
don, in the hope that Ingerdyne might be res- 
cued. But now, I had not Mr. Lyle to fly to in 
my distress. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

My protracted illness, and the loss and ab- 
sence of friends who would have served me, had 
indeed reduced us to a dilemma from which it 
was now become imperatively necessary that I 
should make a strenuous effort to extricate us 
all. And as strength i»tilftned, I became more 
and more impatient of inaction, and anxious to 
exert myself. 

But the avenues to advancement in the career 
I had marked out for myself, seemed to be now 
closed. My successful debut had probably been 
forgotten, and other dibutantes filled the places 
that were then open for me. Instead of being 
sought, as I might have been at first, when my 
success was fresh in public recollection, I had 
now to seek ; perhaps to undergo the mortifica- 
tion of reminding those to whom I applied of my 
very existence, and of the grounds upon which I 
rested my eJaims to an engagement. 
le was, therefore, welcome news to me, when, 
« few days after I had read my father's hean- 
J^s letter, Mrs. Chaoe came into the room, say- 



" I have lost had a visit from Mr. Moantain ; 
you remember him ? The stage-manager of the 

. He has taken the Cheltenham theatre, 

and is forming his company. Would yon like 
to take an engagement with him ? He wants a 
leadinff lady. 

My heart misgave me, but only for a moment, 
and I replied, 

^* Tes, if I aft competent; but do you think I 
am ? I may play a first class part in one or two 
plays, but regularly I am sure I should not be 
equal to it." 

*' Well, perhaps just now it would be too much 
for yon ; still you wouldn't like to take tiie walk- 
ing-lady business ?" 

"What is it?" 

" Oh, a very good line in a large company, 
but in a small one, a little of every thing — ffood, 
bad, and indifferent. At Cheltenham, I should 
think it would do better for you than the leading 
business : as your great object must be to get 
practice." 

" What would the walking lady (what a name !) 
play in this?" I asked, taking up " The Wife." 

"Nothing at all ; unless the manager wished 
to make a * strong bill' by bringing m the best 
of his company, then she would play Floribel." 

"What I the waiting-maid ?" 

" Yes ; that woman with the one long speech." 

" Well, certainly, that's very easy j if that's 
a specimen of a walking-ladyMs work, it is not 
very fatiguing." 

" Not m that case, but her parts are often both 
troublesome and unprofitable ; frequently twenty 
*■ lengths,' which will not gain a hand." 

" Under such circumstances, then, she has as 
much to do as any body else ; the only difference 
being that it is not of so much importance. 
Wel^ I should rather like that." 

" At first you might ; but after a time, you, 
like every one else, would be dissatisfied unless 
you played the best business." 

" Why ?" 

" First, because it pays better ; secondly, be- 
cause, as you become more used to the boards, 
you would be ambitious of occupying a promi- 
nent position upon them." 

" The first is certainly a very cogent reason ; 
the soundness of the second I doubt exceeding- 
ly." -^ 

" ' Bide a wee, and ye'll see/ as the old song 
says. But now, when would you like to have a 
little conversation with Mr. Mountain ?" 

" Whenever he chooses ; perhaps, though, he 
may not be desirous of the honor." 

" Yes he is ; for he called upon me expressly 
on your account ; he wanted to find you out." 
' " Indeed I Well that is very gratifying to my 
vanity. I thought by this time that my brief 
theatrical existence had been forgotten.'^ 

" So it is ; by every one except agents, man- 
agers, and critics ; and their memories are elas- 
tic ; they remember and forget at will." 

" They are not singular, I think ; most other 
people nowadays do the same. I suppose that 
I may consider myself fortunate that Mr. Mount- 
ain's memory has not collapsed so far as to 
conceal me altogether." 

" Iiideed^ vou may \ he is not by any means a 
Q.uvxole o^ {t»ti^s\i\Y,\«aa.\«^ l^'Q^S ]^V\.\\ou^ I 
dare aas \xe 'mW tr^ \o xaa^'a Nwx.\i^\^^^ ^'^ 
" \a va ^«a\. «itMi aU^ii^XAssrwvt^Y'^ 
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** Hem ! — ^when it suits his purpose.'' 

" Why, so is every body ; but is he worse or 
better than most ?" 

^' About the average ol theatrical itten. He 
is a curious combination of opposite qualities ; 
lavish and mean, improvident and parsimonious, 
shrewd and short-sighted ; honorable out of busi- 
ness, bent upon taking advantage in» Altogether 
^ a character full of contradictions ; but an admi- 
* rable type of his class." 

^* Which, to judge from your sketch, is not the 
most attractive." 

" No J but where in this working-day world, 
will you jfind one much better, on the whole? 
It is scarcely fair to judge a man apart from his 
temptations ; and those of a life on the boards 
are peculiar and trying." 

" I fear so." 

'^You may be sure so; and none know how 
trying, but those who have experienced them. 
There is vice of deeper dye, and virtue of a 
purer quality on the stage, than is to be found in 
any other occupation of life : vice that is extreme 
and hideous; virtue which is almost sublime. 
And pray remember, that, if a man is to be con- 
sidered brave in proportion to the might of the 
enemy he conquers, the integrity which is proof 
asainst the moral malaria of a theatre must be 
of the very highest order." 

'^ I grant it. I wish the world would do the 
same." 

*^ So they do, in the abstract. It is only when 
their opinion can be of value in single inoividual 
cases, that they refuse to believe. They admit 
the position generally, as they can not very well 
4 help doing, and because it involves nothing; 
they deny it when individualized, because then 
it involves the contradiction of their pet theory, 
that there is no virtue on the stage. I look to 
you to be a very valuable champion to the cause." 

"Me!" 

" Yes ; you have talent, tact, energy and free^ 
will: an unblemished name, and the pride to 
keep it so. You must champion the cause of 
those, who, with equal integrity, have less cour- 
age and ability to assert it, you must do battle 
with the world in their behalf; and if yon work 
with the single and glorious purpose of winning 
right, for those who suffer wrong, you are sure 
to achieve a victory." 

" You are quite enthusiastic," I said, smiling : 
^ it is not often that jon indulge in these * Meg 
Merrilies' dreams al)out ri^ht and might." 

"No," she answered, with a sigh; "I have 
lived long enough to see their folly, i Might in 
this world always conquers right.' ^ 

" Always ?" 

" Yes : at least, forty-nine times out of fifty." 

*' Well, let us come to business. What do you 
advise me to do with respect to Mr. Mountain?" 

^^ Accept any reasonable offer that he makes." 

" So I think. Will you, then, be so good as to 
settle that for me ? I am so ignorant in these 
matters,- that I shall not know what is right for 
me to ask, or him to yield." 

In answer to a note from Mrs. Chace, Mr. 
Mountain called upon her that evening; and, 
with very little difficulty, an engagement on my 
behalf was entered into. His theatre was to 
open in a fortnight, and I agreed to be in Che\- 
tenham two days previously^ in order to attend 
tb0 rebeuuL 



My salary vi^is to be very, very small; so 
small, that, taki ig the expense of wardrobe and 
traveling into account, I feared that I should not 
be able to live; but Mrs. Chace assured me 
that my benefit would amply compensate for it, 
and that I should realize on that occasion quite 
sufficient to meet my mother's expenses in Lon- 
don. 

Thus assured, and turning resolutely away 
from the feeling of disgust with which I looked 
upon the life now opening in real earnest before 
me, I proceeded at once to make all needful ar« 
rangements. To my great surprise I found that 
my pearls were still in their case, and that my 
mother had nearly twenty pounds in her purse. 

"Why, mother," said I, laughing, "contrary 
to the usual custom, my illness seems to have 
made us rich. Some fairy must surely have 
nestled in that green web, for love of its color, 
and set up a tiny mint ; take care the coins are 
not elf-gold, fiid vanish upon payment. Nine- 
teen sovereigns! How in the world did you 
come by such riches ?" 

" Has not mamma told you?" cried Helen. 

"No." 

"Then let me tell the story. Oh, mamma, 
let me enlighten Flory." 

"With pleasure, if you can; but if you have 
no more to tell her than I know, I am afraid she 
will not be much wiser for your information." 

" Never mind ; if she is stupid, I can not help 
it, you know; but I rather hope that, as she is 
half a fairy child herself, she may be able to read 
the riddle to us. First and foremost, mamma, 
give me the letter, that I may produce 4t in the 
right place. 

"Now, Flory, you must know that one even., 
ing, a week after you were taken ill, and while 

Jrpu were &t the very worst, a gentleman and 
ady, who would give no name, called to see you. 
I was out with Mrs. Chace, mamma was sitting 
by you, and as they would not allow her to be 
disturbed, they requested permission to come in 
and write a note. To this (as she was in a very 
amiable mood), Biddy consented, and showed 
them into Mrs. Chace's room, where she left 
them. In a few minutes afterward the bell was 
rung, and when she answered it, she found the 
lady wiping the tears from her eyes, and the gen- 
tleman with a letter in his hand ; which, with a 
sovereign, he gave to Biddy, desiring her to de- 
liver the epistle to mamma, and keep the coin 
for herself. While she stood courtesy ing and 
wondering, the mysterious pair vanished, whether 
into air or through the door, she can not'say^ 
and then she ran to mamma and delivered their 
missive ; out of which, when mamma opened it, 
fell a little packet of bank-notes and gold, amoimt- 
ing altogether to sixty pounds." 

" Impossible, Helen I you must be dreaming : 
who were they?" 

" Ah, that is the mystery. Here is the letter : 
do you recognize the handwriting ? Stay, though, 
let me read it to you first. 

" ' A lady, an old and sincere friend of Miss 
Sackville's, to whom the altered circumstances 
in which her family is now placed, are well known, 
begs permission to inclose the contents of her 
purse for usft \wXV\^ Y^^"&^\A.%,vcL^\^'8i\iRk^^tisftk\aic- 
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" * Mrs. Sackville is earnest'y requested to 
pardon the unceremonious manner in which this 
attempt to serve her is made, in consideration of 
the circumstance, that the lady who takes the 
liberty of doing so, is on her way to Italy, and, 
not being able to see Miss Sackville, is compelled 
to adopt this course. 

* A few words addressed Mrs. S , Poste 



ti 



Restante, Rome, with tidings of Miss Sackville^s 
health from time to time, will tend considerably 
to reconcile the writer of this note to her absence 
from England, during the illness of so dear a 
friend." 

"Well, Flory," said Helen, when she had 
finished, " who is this dear friend ? Unless it's 
some of those fairy people you are so fond of, I 
can not imagine." 

" Let me see the letter. No, I do not know 
the hand : it seems to me to be disguised. Was 
there no seal ?" 

"Yes; a crest, the device a hooded falcon, 
with the motto *My time will come.' Why, 
Flory, how you blush ! Do you know who it is ?" 

" Yes, I think I do." 

"Oh, who? Tell me." 

" I would rather not, unless my mother desires 
it particularly." 

" But she does. I knew she does : she detests 
mysteries. Come Flory." 

" I am not sure ; and I would very maob 
rather say nothing about it." 

" Do as you like, Florence," said my mother ; 
" of course, I should prefer knowing who the 
lady is ; because, as Helen says, I dislike mys- 
teries : but please yourself." 

" Thank you, mother. I am not at all sure ; 
I only suspect. The seal is not a crest, merely 
a fancy ; and similar ones may be in the posses- 
sion of fifty people." 

" Very likely." 

" Oh, mamma, it is not at all likely. I am 
sure that the impression upon the seal of that 
letter tms a crest. It was the shape of a shield, 
and the motto was in a garter. I can not imagine 
why Florence makes any mystery about it." 

"I do not wish to make any mystery, Helen; 
I would only rather say nothmg about it : and 
as my mother allows me to use my own discre- 
tion, I shall do so." 

"Oh, certainly!" said she, pettishly, "pray 
please yourself : only I must say that the wnole 
affair looks very strange. I wonder mamma 
does not insist upon an explanation : I thought 
she hated mysteries." 

" So I do, Helen." 

" Yet you encourage Florence in making one. 
If it had been me, you would not have given me 
the power of choice." 

"Under the same circumstances I should, 
Helen ; but since you think differently, and that 
I show an undue preference, I must request 
Florence to say whom she believes to be the 
writer." 

" Do you really desire it, mother ? Pray re- 
member that I know nothing ; I have merely a 
suspicion," 

" I perfectly understand ; still, after what has 
passeJf I do wish yoa to tell me whom you im- 
Bffine to be the writer ofthsit letter." 
'^ The seal is one I have often seen upon Mis. 
ffpettoer's_watcb chain. I know no more." 



of disappointment ; "why that is no mystery at 
all. I thought — I fancied — ^" 

"What, Helen?" I interrupted, angrily. 
"What did you fancy? That I had formed 
some acquaintance of which my mother would 
not approve, and that it was now to be discov- 
ered ? Was that your thought ?" 

"WeU, why did you m^e such a mystery 
about it, then ? Why did you try to keep it a 
secret ? What necessity was there for all this • 
concealment ? It certainly looked very odd." 

" I am sorry you thought so," I said, proudly^ 
" I did not imagine my integrity held so low a 
place in the estimation of any one, and to my 
fancy there is far less that is odd in the anony- 
mous gift, than in your suspicion." 

I was deeply mortified by this discovery. The 
very idea of receiving pecuniary aid from a man 
whose hand I had so perseverinffly rejected was 
humiliating in the extreme ; and during the first 
moments of vexation and pride, I made the most 
rash and angry resolves. ^ 

This was in the evening, though, when we. 
are always more elate or despondmff than at any 
other time. When day came, with its stern 
practical realities, the service assumed a differ- 
ent shape ; and I was thankful for the help which 
had been administered in my necessity. 

Sickness, while its best impressions last, has 
a marvelous tendency to soften and humanize 
the mind, making it more rational and less self-, 
conceited. When one has just experienced a 
severe illness, and while its languor and weak- 
ness still hang about one's mind and movements, 
it is nearly impossible to be either proud or ar- 
rogant. How can we boast of strength of mind 
or oody, when the one is shivering aU over from 
the a^ony produced by a broken arm, and the 
other IS prostrated by a headache ? Brave worms 
are we to talk of strength I 

The day after this conversation a circumstance 
occurred, which, although it awakened very 
painful remembrances, gave me great pleasure 
too. I was walking down the New Road toward 
Regent's Park, to keep an appointment with 
Miss Scotland, when my progress was stopped 
by the collision of two onmibuses. No one was 
hurt ; but the carriages were broken, the passen- 
gers alarmed, and that inevitable result, a noisy 
crowd, followed. For a time the road was im- 



Fortunately, however, for me, the gate of one 
of the gardens, which came down to the path- 
way, was open, and I turned in to avoid the con- 
fusion. I had not stood there long, when a groom, 
riding one horse and leading another, came np^ 
and finding that it was impossible to get on, took 
up his station on the path close beside me. The 
animals were clothed from head to tail : nothing 
was to be seen but their beautiful black legs, 
and long squarely cut tails ; but, having been 
accustomed to horses, from my childhood, I had 
learned to know that there is as much individu- 
ality in them as in men, and that in look, form, 
and action, no two are alike. The moment, 
therefore, that my eye fell ppon the horse which 
the man led, I recognized him in spite of his 
mufflers, and involuntarily exclaimed, "Sancho! 
Sanc\io\" 

^ «..v,,, «w *««.^. aside to \Va\Aii,fiu^\xtx^tfe^«^\^^">siQji\x\\\^ 

-^rs. Spencerr' exclaimed ^QlQii^'m 9k XjmA^U^^^^^s^^ 
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his name before the faithful animal was by my 
side, rubbing his nose against my shoulder, and 
uttering, again and again, that peculiar neigh 
which horses give when they are pleased. His 
delight did not exceed mine : for, unheeding the 
crowd, the publicity of the situation, and every 
thing but the joy of meeting my noble steed 
again, I lavished the most affectionate words 
and caresses upon him ; while he, as if fully un- 
derstanding every phrase of endearment, fondled 
round me like a child. 

For the first few moments, the delight of meet- 
ing dear old Sancho excluded all other thoughts 
and feelings ; but, presently, the memories with 
which he was associated, of free and happy days 
at Ingerdyne, returned, and the tears those mem- 
ories caused, fell fast upon his clothed head. 
And as if he felt them, and was conscious that 
something was wrong, his neigh became pro- 
longed and plaintive, almost human in its tones 
of sympathy and sorrow. Meanwhile the gi^oom, 
who had looked on with silent amazement, ex- 
claimed, 

" Well, I never seed such a thing afore ! You 
seem old friends, miss ; the horse knows you as 
well as if he was a human cretur." 

*^ Yes. I have known him from a colt, and rode 
him several years. He is old now, poor fel- 
low !" 

*'Yes; but he's been so well done by, that 
he's little the wuss for his years.- My young 
missis pets him like as if he was a child, and by 
bis goinss on now, I think it's what he's been 
used to.''^ 

** Who is his mistress ?" 

" Miss Bashford, the great banker's daughter. 
Master bought him at Tattersall's, at the fall of 
last year, out o' some gentleman's stud, what 
was just broken up; some capting's, I think, in 
the country; leastways the men what was up 
with the horses, told me their master was some- 
thing of the sort. But p'r'aps you knowed him." 

"Yes, yes," I answered, scarcely knowing 
what I said ; and, eager to prevent any further 
conversation, I turned my whole attention back 
to Sancho. 

For some minutes the man offered no further 
remark or interruption, but at last he said, 

"I'm sorry to part you, miss, 'cos I likes to 
see a lady as knows an' loves a good horse when 
she sees him ; but my time for exercise is welly 
up, and he roust go. Howsomever, if you lives 
in the town, an 'it tell me where, I dessay I can 
manage to bring the horses out your way, nows 
and thens." 

I thanked the man heartily, for it was a kind 
thought ; but my stay in town was now to be so 
brief, and my time so fully occupied, that I was 
obliged to decline his civility. 

" Well, I'm sorry for it, ma'am — werry sorry : 
but it can't be helped, wuss luck. You'll not 
forget my direction, John Oats, Mister Bash- 
ford's, Avenue-Road, Regent's Park. A bit of 
a note will always find me there, for master and 
I don't often change about, and then I'll bring 
the horse to see you whenever you gets a chance 
to come to London. Good-morning, miss. 
Come along, old boy : sorry to part old friends, 
but it must be. Good-morning, miss." 

And the gtbom putting the horses into a qulclfc 
emiter, I goon lost sight of my dear old com- 

JNUU'OO 



Who can blame me that, as I walked slowly 
on, tears dimmed my eyes, and my heart was 
heavy? None but those who love the gallant 
animals they ride, and for their faithfulness and 
services learn, to look upon them as friends, can 
tell how real is the affection which grows up 
between a horse and his rider; nor how great is 
the pain of separation. 

Besides these feelings, the sight of Sancho had 
brought back thoughts of Ingerdyne ; and now, 
when I needed it so much, utterly destroyed for 
a time the composure it had cost me so much to 
gain. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

It was arranged that Helen and my mother 
should, with the funds that remained, take lodg- 
ings in the country, and that the pearls should 
be disposed of to furnish me with the necessary 
dresses for my theatrical career. 

In the choice of these, Mrs. Chace's advice 
was invaluable. The materials and colors she 
fixed upon, were such as I certainly should never 
have selected : every thing was chosen with an 
eye to effect, nothing for its own beauty of qual- 
ity or hue, but for its power to stand and strike 
alone, or to combine well with others. All our 
purchases were made in the evening, and tested 
by the brightest gas-light ; because, as Mrs. 
Chace very reasonably said, 

"Every thing is to be worn then, and what 
would be lovely in the day-light is never effect- 
ive at night." 

Oh ! that word " effect," it is the alpha and 
omega of an actress's career. 

" Now you must ha\-e a character-dress," said 
my chaperon, as we were turning out of a shop 
in Drury-lane, where she had ordered me a pair 
of Roman. sandals. " I think orange will be the 
best color for the petticoat, you can vary it so 
well : vnth stripes of black velvet round the bot- 
tom, it does for Clari's first dress ; white points 
make it old English; black tabs suit it for 
Charles the Twelfth ; or it may be left plain for 
Grertrude : the bodice gives the character. A 
white muslin bodice, with loose plaited sleeves, 
and black velvet straps and stomacher, with a 
little gold embroidery, makes it an Italian dress ; 
a black velvet bodice and jacket trimmed, makes 
it either Dutch, or German, or French ; a plain 
black bodice, without trimming, does for gipsies : 
in short, one petticoat, well chosen, does for al- 
most every thing. 

"Then you must have three or four white 
muslins, they do for half the ^ walking lady' parts 
in the drama ; and every body you know goes 
mad in white muslin : I don't know why, but it 
has been the correct lunatic costume on the 
boards for ages. Your Julia dresses, with a lit- 
tle trimming and different sleeves, will do for 
Beatrice, Juliet, Desdemona, Cora, Lady Teazle, 
and a host of other parts. You should have a 
tunic also, and a boy's dress ; you — '* 

"What?" I interrupted. 

" A boy's dress, for farce parts, such 

"Fot met.o^«kW*l" 

^itt^ PotXvBi^ ox WsAja^Y^ 
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*^ If male attire is absolutely necessary for those 
parts, I can't play them at all } for put it on I 
never will." 

" Nonsense, my dear," 

*^ Perhaps so : still, I shall not do it." 

" Now, do not be ' Missy :' if you were to per- 
sist in such a ridiculous whim, you would lose 
half the best business that would otherwise fall 
to your share, get yourself laughed at, and throw 
a great impediment in the way of engagements. 
Besides, why should you object to do what every 
body else does ?" 

** Simply because it is repulsive to me." 

'* Absurd ! I really thought you had more 
good common sense, my dear. Repulsive ! don't 
you know that people who have their living to 
get, can't afford to indulge in whims ?" 

^^ Yes : I learned that when I resigned myself 
to the fate which pointed to the stage." 

"Weil, then, having resigned yourself, you 
ought at least to be rational and consistent, and 
take the work which falls to your share." 

" So I will, except in this case : there I am 
resolute." 

. " Really, my dear, you vex and puzzle me ex- 
cessively. You seem to forget that you have 
signed an engagement to play a certain line of 
•business, to which many of these parts belong. 
•What do you mean to do ? To break the engagp- 
'xnent, giving this whim as a reason, or go down 
to Cheltenham and compel Mr. Mountain to dis- 
miss you ?" 

" Neither. It seems to me, firom your ac- 
count, that these parts which are to me so de- 
testable, are among those belonging of right to 
the leading lady; but which may come to my 
lot in fulfillment of Mr. Mountain's promise that 
I should share the leading business. If so, I will 
give them up to the prima donna; who will 
probably be as well pleased to have them, as I 
shall be to relinquish them." 

" And you think a manager will consent to 
this ?" 

" Of course ; why not ? You seem to look 
upon managers as omnipotent ogres." 

"You will find them so." 

" Then I am afraid that I shall prove a very 
rebellious subject : I do not feel inclined to l)e 
eaten up without resistance." 

" That will be all very well when you arrive 
at the top of the tree ; then, yon may show airs 
and graces to your heart's content ; but till then, 
it will be at the peril of your engagement." 

"So be it," I daid, resolutely } "but I think 
that I shall neither be called upon a second time 
to play these .parts, nor lose my engagement for 
the refusal . I will make a compromise, and ac- 
cept the most insignificant character in the piece, 
to be spared enacting one which is so thoroughly 
hateful to me." 

" Well, you must fight your own battle ; and 
you will not find it so easily won as you expect : 
managers are far from being such tractable beings 
as you imagine. But here we are at Waterloo 
House, where we can obtain nearly all you re- 
quire, except stage ornaments and trimmings, 
which we must get elsewhere. I dare say, Fanny 
Scotland can help us," 
The man who came forward to serve us, from 



a lot of beautiful ribbons, very cheap, ma^am, that 
will just suit you ; they are slightly damaged, 
but will answer charmingly for trimming : hers 
they are." 

And from the shelf behind him he handed 
down a box of brilliant satis ribbons, combining 
in their varied stripes all the colors of the rain- 
bow. To me they looked hideous, but Mrs. 
Chace exclaimed, in ecstasy, 

"The very thing! Tacked down a short 
white silk skirt, this ribbon will make the loveli- 
est character dress. You must have a piece, 
my dear ; it will make a most efifiective skut for 
Pauline or Gertrude, or even Marianna: you 
must have it." 

And so the bright blue, and yellow, and white, 
and green striped thing was bought, solely for 
its ^ectiveness ; also a heavy, ugly, mean-look- 
ing black cotton velvet, which was to adorn the 
y^ gentle Lady Anne," and such like melancholy 
heroines. 

B^ the exertion of constant industry, often car- 
ried all through the night, and with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Chace, who aided us in every way, 
my wardrobe was completed by the appointed 
time. And upon the last day, with a sick and 
heavy heart, I nailed the cards upon the boxes, 
and then sat down to go through the form of 
dinner. I was to travel by the mail; and as 
soon as I had Jeft town, my mother and Helen 
were to go to their country lodgings. Silently 
and sadly we all sat round the table, while poor 
Biddy, who, with genuine Irish kindliness and 
thoughtlessness, had besought me to take her 
with me, " widout any pay but the bit an' the 
sup, jist to keep the life in," went about the 
room weeping and sighing in heart-felt sor- 
row. 

My mother seldom spoke ; but she fixed her 
eyes upon me every now and then with an ex- 
pression of grief that distracted me. Helen, too, 
was utterly subdued ; her tears fell fast, and she 
sobbed bitterly. Now that we were going to 
part, and for such a purpose, and so indefinite a 
period, the love which should have been our 
guiding principle through life, for the first time 
asserted itself; and for tne moment to each came 
the new feeling, that the other's sorrow was 
harder to bear than her own. 

At last, the untouched dinner was removed, 
and I went up-stairs to dress for my journey. 
Soon after I reached my room I heard a low 
rap upon the door, and entering immediately 
upon it, came my mother. The ostensible mo- 
tive for her visit was to see that I was properly 
wrapped ; but her trembling hands and hurried 
utterance too plainly showed, that some far more 
powerful feeling than care for my dress was at 
work. 

" Let me do it, mother dear," I said, as for the 
first time in my life she vainly tried to hook the 
chain of my cloak. " You are tired." 

" You will write to me every week, Flory," 
she replied, persisting in her efforts, but trem- 
bling so much that the loop passed over and over 
the hook everv time. 

" Always, always ; and you must do the same." 

" Yes."^ 

T\ie\i loWo'T^ed. ^ Vox^^^Uetice^ and she opened 



the close rank behind the counter, apparently \ and fiVixxt t\ie dtvweis, ^^ \l \o ^^« >5cv^\. ii\ ^^a 
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vail, and boa, which I was to wear, she closed 
again as carelessly as the empty ones. 

After a few sad minutes spent thus, Biddy ap- 

S eared to say that the hackney-coach was at the 
oor ; and that Mrs. Chace, who had kindly vol- 
unteered to see me off*, was ready. 

" Very well ; I will be down in an instant. 
Now, dear mother," I said, when Biddy was 
gone, " let us say good-by here, and pray do not 
come down, it will only distress you ; and as 
soon as Mrs. Chace comes back, do you and 
Helen go to Croydon with her : she has promised 
me to accompany you, and see you settled." 

** How I shall miss you, Flory," said ray 
mother, not seeming to heed what I had been 
saying. " You have been a good girl." 

" Oh ! I shall write every week, and tell you 
all I am doing, and you and Helen must do the 
same ; so you will soon be reconciled to my ab- 
sence," I said, as cheerfully as I could. 

" Have you quite overcome your reluctance 
to the stage ? are you quite willing to go ?" 

"Quite, mother dear; quite." 

My mother looked earnestly in my face, and, 
searching as was her glance, she could detect 
no insincerity, for I spoke frankly and readily : 
my secret aversion was hidden in my heart. At 
first, however, I was alarmed lest my feigning 
should be detected, and she should discover the 
truth ; but I was speedily relieved by seeing the 
cloud pass from her brow, and hearmg the toiie 
of satisfaction in which she said, 

" Then, I am happy : the fear that you were 
sacrificing your own feelings for my sake has 
been a heavy weight upon my heart ; but now 
I am satisfied. And yet, I did not think that even 
the eclat of your first appearance, would have 
been sufficient to remove the abhorrence you used 
to feel at the very mention of the stage. It is 
certainly strange ; but I am very, very thankful." 

And so was I ; thankful that she was spared 
the knowledge of all I was even then enduring ; 
but still mortified a little, to find that I was con- 
sidered 80 vain and changeable as that a few 
rounds d applause and words of praise, could 
sufilce to reconcile me to any thing. 

" You will be sure to write ?" asked my moth- 
er again. 

" If I live, you may rely upon me." 

At the door Helen met us; she was crying 
bitterly : sobbing and grieving without restraint. 
She clung to my mother, uttering broken sen- 
tences of sorrow and anger ; sorrow that I was 
going, and anger against my father. 

" My darling Helen," said my mother, ten- 
derly, " do not weep so ; you break my heart. 
Flory is quite happy ; she says so herself. You 
must not think every body is as tender-hearted 
as you are." 

" But Flory can't like to go away, and work 
so hard ; I am sure she can°t. I should die at 
the thought of it ; I know I should." 

"Yes; but Flory is not so silly, darling. You 
and I have been so much together, that you think 
you could not live apart from me ; Flory is wiser 
and braver. Besides, she likes her profession, 
its excitement, and hlat / do you not, Flory ?" 

I tried to say "yes," but could not ; so, kiss- 
ing them both, and murmuring a few hasty 
words of farewell. I ran down stairs, blinded 
with tears ; 
dy, Jumped 



was already seated. When we arrived at the 
Golden Cross, we found that the coach was 
nearly ready to start ; so, after paying my fare, 
and seeing all my luggage safely handed up, I 
prepared to take my seat. 

" Good-by, my dear !" said Mrs. Chace, hold- 
ing my hand in both her own ; " be a good girl, 
and fear nothing. If you ever fall into any difii- 
oulty, out of which I can help you, do not fail 
to call upon me. You are going upon a peril- / 
ous path : but I don't fear for you, because you 
are of too proud a spirit to feel those things to 
be even temptations^ by which so many fall. 
And now bear in mind my last advice : keep 
out of debt ; make no acquaintance in the thea- 
tre, and very few out ; accept no presents ; and^ 
above and beyond all things, keep the green- 
room loungers and visitors behind the scenes, at 
arm's length." 

But, almost before I could promise to obey 
her, a man pushed past, with a grunt of apol- 
ogy, shut the coach-door with a bang, and, with 
a sudden plunge, which threw me forward upon 
the opposite seat, we were off*! 

A few miles out of town, at the lodge of a 
finely-wooded park, the coach was hailed by a 
groom, who was standing on the foot-path hold- 
ing a portmanteau and carpet-bag. 

" Cheltenham." said he, when the guard 
jumped down, "and an inside place for Mr. 
George : he'll be here directly, he's only inside 
a-takmg leaving o' somebody partic'lar ;" and 
as he spoke, he gave one of those peculiarly 
ugly glances to the coachman, which men of his 
description call winks. That dignitary, how- 
ever, was far from being propitiated thereby ; 
for, as his horses fretted and chafed, champing 
their bits, and tossing the white foam from their 
mouths over the bright bay coats of their com- 
panions, he said : 

" Can't wait fbr the King of England one-half 
minute more ; and if your master's not down 
by then, off I go. Steady, horse, steady !" As 
he addressed tnis exhortation to one of the lead- 
ers, the lodge-door was pushed open, and out 
ran " Mr. George ;" who, muttering something 
very like an oath, jumped into the coach, which, 
before he was well seated, whirled off. 

" Confound the fellow's impudence !" ex- 
claimed " Mr. George," as his head came in 
violent contact with the handles of sundry um- 
brellas, which, supported by leather straps, 
adorned the roof of the vehicle : " what the 
devil does he mean by starting off in this way, 
without giving a man time to settle himself?" 

He looked at me as he spoke, as if expecting 
that I should reply ; but the oaths with which 
he enriched his conversation had so completely 
disgusted me, that I turned a resolute gaze from 
the window, and feigned not to hear his ques- 
tion of whether I was " going on all the way." 

Unfortunately, this contemptuous treatment 
did not please my gentlemanly companion at 
all ; and he commenced whistling the air of a 
slang song, which he continued until my head 
ached : then, becoming tired of this occupation, 
he drew a play-bill from his waistcoat-pocket, 
and, to my infinite dismay, began to read aloud 
the announcement of the o^jenlcwj; oC ^Vsa. CVs^- 
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umatenr plays, the first of which was to be on 
the next Thursday. 

*' Going down myself to help them ; promised 
Mountain I would : all the fellows are chums 
of mine, and we mean to have some jolly good 
fun. Jack Lorimer says that Mountain's got 
some uncommon pretty gals down from town ; 
80 I expect we shall astonish the natives a bit ! 
I'm going to play Charles Paragon — the lover, 
you Know, in " Perfection"— on Wednesday j 
and Mountain's promised me such a handsome 
gal for Kate ! You'll come and see us, won't 
you? Just ask for me at the theatre, and I'll 
write you an order, with pleasure j or get you 
in behind, if you like !" 

It would be no easy task to describe my feel- 
ings during this speech, and those which follow- 
ed ; the absurdity and presumption of which is 
scarcely to be imagined even from this speci- 
men. Mortification, anger, and a deep sense 
of humiliation,* each struggled for the mastery. 
Never, never before had I recognized the wretch- 
edness of my position so distinctly ; and, in those 
pangs of bitter shame, I do believe that I would 
have embraced any fate or poverty, to have felt 
that this man's hateful remarks and familiarity 
would never apply to me, or to those with whom 
I was hereafter to be classed. 

I had already discovered that my companion's 
intellects were affected by the after-dinner liba- 
tions in which he had indulged before leaving 
home i and silence being my only refuee, I reso- 
lutely maintained it as long eis possible. But, 
unfortunately, I was not allowed to preserve this 
silence Ions; for, mistaking it, 1 suppose, for 
profound admiration, the wretched little creat- 
ure became so excited, that he began to pay 
me the most outrageous and absurd compli- 
ments ; vowing that, beyond all '^ gals" he had 
ever seen, I was the most charming. 

Wherever the coach stopped to c^nge horses, 
there he got out; and the more incapable he 
became of talking or thinking rationally, the 
more he persisted in making the attempt to do 
so. At last, my angry disgust ^ave way to posi- 
tive fear: and, upon his makmg me a frantic 
ofiier of his hand, heart — and a agar, I resolved 
to alight at th^ next stage, and take my place 
outside. 

Happily,. I was soon enabled to do this, for the 
coach stopped at the next town to sup ; and, as 
soon as the obsequious waiter made his appear- 
arice at the door, I eagerly accepted his mvita- 
tion to alight, and followed him into the inn. 
Sending for the landlady, I explained the an- 
noyance to which I had been subjected, and 
requested her to secure for me the protection of 
the coachman. This she readily promised ; the 
sooner, because my persecutor speedily made his 
appearance; and, unabashed by my angry re- 
pulse, persisted in forcing his attentions upon me. 

" You'd better come with me, miss, mto my 
private room, and take a sandwich and a cup 
of tea there ; and I'll send the waiter for the 
ooachmaji," whispered the civil landlady, while 
my companion was busily engaged at the side- 
board mixing sherry and soda-water. I gladly 
assented ; and, when the coach started, found 
myself, to my great satis/action, comfortably in- 
staJJed on the box-seat by the coachman. The 
aa/J was very lightly laden : there were no pas- 
BODgers but myself outside, and my late compaa- 



ion in ; and the four highly-bred horses sped joy. 
ously over the ground like creatures at play. I 
quite enjoyed the drive and my elevated seat. 

It was early, yet the moon was up, casting 
the hedge-rows into deep shadow. The air was 
cool and buoyant, the stars peeped out one by 
one, and through the cottage-windows gleamed 
the light of the brisk wood-fires. As we passed 
through the villages th^ scent of roses floated 
to us on the breeze ; and people standing at 
their cottage-doors called '^good-night," as we 
swept by. Across the country, too, over the 
open lands, came the odor of the sweet-bean 
flower, making the air heavy with fragrance. 
The woods rang with the songs of the night- 
ingale, as we rattled en, and the banks were 
gemmed, in the very darkest corners, with mul- 
titudes of glow-worms. Up the hills, through 
the valleys, over the level ground, the horses 
w^ent like the wind ; never slackening their pace, 
but keeping it up, with their sleek, small ears 
laid back, and their beautiful heads thrown for- 
ward, as if they were careering along for their 
own pleasure, wild and free, upon some west- 
ern prairie-land. 

So the night passed. At flrst, there were 
groups round the inn-doors where we stopped, 
and bright lamps gleamed from. the halls and 
windows across the pavement, and boisterous 
laughter issued from the inner rooms, where 
men were smoking and enjoying themselTes; 
but, as the night grew older, all these sights 
and sounds vanished, and no one was to be seen 
but sleepy hostlers, and tired stable-boys. In the 
villages, all was quiet as the grave ; save that, 
now and then, a dog startled from his sleep by 
our horses' prancing feet, uttered a sharp, quic)c 
bark, and then went off* to sleep 'again. 

"Now, miss," said the coachman, who had . 
been completely propitiated by my evident en- 
joyment of the journey, and appreciation of his 
horses, and so had quite forgiven the desecra- 
tion of his box, by its occupation. Ilj * lady, 
" we are going into Oxford, and, to ^Hnytk flunk- 
ing, there's not a finer sight along the taad than 
Oxford High-street, by moonlight, attmsin the 
morning." 

A loud tira-la from the guard's rintfing-hom, 
now broke cheerily on the air, and, l>raff caught 
by the echoes as we swept down the mil, the 
sound was flung back and back, until the whole 
country seemed alive with its stirring music; 
but, as we crossed the bridge, the bugle ceased, 
and its vibrations served to deepen t^e silence 
of the sleeping city. 

Surely, no scene of the kind can surpass Ox- 
ford Hi^h-street by moonlight ; nor can any 
description convey to one who has not seen it, 
an adequate idea of the solemn grandeur in 
which, at such a time, the beautiful city seems 
to repose ; the very air appears holy, and an 
awe comes over the spirit, hushing it, as if it 
stood in a sacred presence. As you pass up 
the superb curve of the Hi^h-street, St. Mary's 
magnificent church and spire stand before you 
in all the majesty of their unrivaled beauty; 
pinnacles and tracery, buttress and niche bright- 
ly defined, as the moonlight glints from point 
to point, bathing all in its radiant loveliness; 
and eaalxng dee^ %\\«LdkO^« uxvdet the aroh-ways 
and poTc\ies, and m\.o \)aa xftt^%?»t?» ^1 ^'ftk <&^^'^ 
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holder is most impressive ; and I do not envy 
the man who can behold, without deep and re- 
verential emotion, this venerable city-~gloriou8 
in its architectural beautv and historical asso^ 
ciations. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

It was very early when we entered Chelten- 
ham. The streets were deserted, except by a 
few stray milk-people, and country laborers go- 
ing to their far-off work. When we drove up 
to the "Plow," no one but a dirty " boots," an 
under-chambermaid, and two or three nonde- 
script hostlers and stable-boys were visible j but 
in a very short time a smart maiden, who looked 
rather sulky at being called up, and who an- 
nounced herself as " second housemaid," came 
do\K'D, and ushered me into a neat little bedroom. 
After changing my traveling costume for anoth- 
er — ^which, by Mrs. Chace's thoughtful experi- 
ence, had been packed in a small trunk, which 
was readily opened — I ordered breakfast, and 
then lay down upon a sofa to rest. 

About nine o'clock Mr. Mountain made his 
appearance, to escort me to the theatre. 

" We play ' Richard the Third,' and * Perfec- 
tion' on Thursday, and I have cast you for Lady 
Anne and Kate O'Brien. I think you are up in 
hoth?" he said, after the first few words of 
greeting. 

" Yes ; but I understand you are going to have 
some amateur performances ?" 

" So we are : six nights ; two a week for the 
first fortnight of the season, and the other two 
at intervals during the summer. It will make 
it very pleasant for you, as some of the first men 
in the county are on the list. It will help the 
benefits immensely." 

By-tbe-by, what a favorite word that is with 
theatrical people : every thing with them is inu 
mense. It matters not what is the subject of 
conversation, whether the thing be great or 
small : a " reception" — that greatest of cdl things 
in an actor's estimation — or a tiny hole in a white 
satin shoe, both are alike " immense." 

I am afraid that I smiled rather contemptu- 
ously at the idea of these "first men in the coun- 
ty , remembering the specimen I had seen the 
night previous J lor the manager said reprov- 
ingly* . 

" I assure you. Miss Sackville, that we may 

consider ourselves very highly honoted by the 
patronage of these gentlemen. I know Dobbins, 

of , offered them every inducement} but 

they refused : though, really, we can not be sur- 
prised at their giving us the preference, when 
we take into consideration the ladies of the two 
companies. Why Dobbins's leading lady is fifty 
at least, and as ugly as the witches in *■ Mac- 
beth' — they say she plays Meg Merrilies with- 
out making'-up — and is besides the mother of 
sixteen children. Then, Mrs. Torrens, the 
chambermaid, looks like a sign-post ; Mrs. Jen- 
nings, who plays the old women, did the same 
when I was a boy ; and the walking-lady has 
had the smallpox lately. So really there is not 
one tolerable looking face among them ; while 
/ fatter myself thatj now you have joined as," 
here be made a very g^racious bow, " CheUen- 



ham can boast of some of the handsomest wo- 
men on the boards. I assure you, I am not a 
little proud of the ladies over whom I have the 
honor to rule." 

I saw that I was expected to acknowledge 
this compliment in some way, therefore I bow- 
ed ; but I did it awkwardly, for I detest flattery 
so thoroughly, even when delicately offered by 
a high-bred gentleman, that I can scarcely ac- 
cord the problematical courtesy of silence, when 
addressea to me by any other. To my fancy, 
compliments are generally insults : to one^s 
common sense, I am sure they are. 

" You'll find this place tremendously expen- 
sive, won't you ?" said Mr. Mountain, looking 
round the room as he rose to go. " You surely 
don't intend to stay here ?" 

" Oh, no. After rehearsal, I shall try to find 
lodgings ; but as my means are so very small at 
present, I fear that I shall have some difficulty 
in procuring any rooms sufficiently cheap, and 
at the same time respectable." 

" Cheltenham is a dear place, I must acknowl- 
edge," replied the manager : " and of course 
you would like good apartments." 

" I only care that they should be clean, and 
in a respectable house : it is of no consequence 
how homely they are." 

" Indeed !" said Mr. Mountain, looking sur- 
prised. " What will your great London mends 
say to that? They will expect you to live in 
good style, of course." 

" I think not : 1 shall be very sorry if they do, 
because I certainly have not the means of grati- 
fying them. I intend to take the cheapest lodg» 
ings I can obtain, consistently with respectabu- 
ity." 

" Ah, well ; you know best, of coarse. You 
must dine with us to-day, and talk it over with 
Mrs. Mountain : I dare say she can help you. 
And now, if you please, we will walk down to 
the theatre." 

The Cheltenham theatre was then a ver^ neaL 
airy building, clean and light; and, as it had 
been long closed, the proprietors, upon Mr. 
Mountain becoming lessee, had expended a large 
sum of money upon its decoration. I was very 
much pleased with its appearance; and still 
more so, when the manager, in showing me over 
the building, opened the door of a small room 
close to the stage, which he told me was to be 
my private dressing-room. 

" And now," said he, after receiving my thanks 
for this welcome attention, "I will find Mrs. 
Mountain and introduce you to her; we can then 
go on at once with rehearsal." 

Down to the stage, therefore, we went, and ; 
found the manageress busily engaged in drilling 
the corps de balUt, 

She was a little, wiry Italian-looking woman, 
with brilliant eyes and teeth : the last of which 
she had become so accustomed to show to the 
house, in her character of Sylphide, Bayadere, 
and Ondine, that she was perpetually forgetting 
her mundane existence, and bestowing her ex- 
pansive smiles upon her eisirthly subjects. She 
was merry and good-hearted, very vain and very 
passionate, industrious to an extraordinary de- 
gree, and a moa\.l«^M»X^>&fc^^^'a^^2«^'^'^* ^"^ 
\\U\e educauoxi, ^\ift eo^Xxvi^e^Na^^^^^^;^ 
^e\\, and ev^t^ xVxxva ^^^^^*^X' ,^-Si; 
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the Italian Opera House, dnrinff the Taglioni 
dynasty ; and a great favorite with that wonder- 
ful danseuse^ who had offered to take her to Paris, 
and place her under one of the masters of the 
Conservatoire. But home, husband, and chil- 
dren, were dear to the true-hearted little ballet- 
dancer; and, without a sigh for the visions of 
distinction which were conjured up by her gen- 
erous patroness, she made a grateful farewell 
courtesy, and followed her husband's modest for- 
tunes ; which by some chance led him to Chel- 
tenham. 

When the manager and I reached the stage, 
we found Mrs. Mountain standing near the foot- 
lights, without shawl or bonnet, her dress pinned 
up in festoons to show her feet — which were 
cased in dirty white satin shoes, with the round 
ill-shaped toes which are common to ballet-dan- 
cers' slippers, and occasioned I suppose by their 
frequent re-covering. She was clapping her 
hands to keep time, and stamping first one foot 
and then the other, by way of drawing the pu- 
pils' attention to the pa9. Glancing round as 
we approached, she gave her husband an almost 
imperceptible nod of despair, and went on with 
her teaching. 

By her side stood two admiring amateurs; 
upon whom, as she could not spare time for a 
word, she every now and then lavished one of 
her most ^* eflective" smiles ; and who looked 
more ridiculous, and out of place, than I had 
conceived it possible for men, not absolute idiots, 
to look. 

Mr. Mountain uttered a short little laugh, as 
lie saw the "gentlemen," and then exclaimed, 

" Ann, come here." 

" In two minutes. I must put the ladies once 
fnore through this march, and then. Now la- 
dies, ladies^ do listen to the music. Once more, 
if you please, Mr. Danton. Slower, slower — 
don't run over each other, step all together: 
now then, la, la, la, la. Oh, dear, dear I Miss 
-Smith, why will you not keep time to the music ? 
It seems to me that you have no ear at all. We 
must begin all over again. Now then, form into 
rank ; and do mind the orchestra." 

While this was going on, we were joined by 
the two amateurs, and various members of the 
company, to whom I was introduced ; and, in a 
few minutes after, Mrs. Mountain, excited with 
her labors as ballet-mistress, came up, smiling. 
She held out her hand cordially, when her hus- 
band named me, saying, 

"♦I'm very glad to see you, my dear ; I hope 
you'll dine with us after rehearsal, and then I 
shall have more time to tell you so : but just 
now, I'm wanted in fifty places at once ; so for 
the present I must wish you good-by. 

"Charles (addressing her husband), you must 
n>eak to the property-man about the flags for 
this. march ; he has brought some down that are 
not half long enough in the staff. You can go 
on with the rehearsal as soon as you like, I shall 
be back in time for the last act, and the chorus : 
by-the-by, don't forget to look to the mezzanine 
floor ; the trap-door doesn't work at all. Now, 
Miss Allenby, I'll go with you to the wardrobe, 
Mid Sx upon the dresses for the ballet. And, 
Mr. Danton J pray don't forget the scores for 
tbAtpas seuil dance on Thureday." ' 

'' Pon mylifej Mrs. Mountain," said one of 
oe mnateurs, as the lively little woman scat- 



tered these reminders, hints, and directions in ■ 
all quarters, "you are a most astonishing per- 
son. Mountain calls you his right hand, but, 
by Jove ! I think you are both his hands, and 
feet, and head into the bargain. How on earth 
do you contrive to think of every thing in this 
way?" 

" Habit, habit, it's quite natural to me ! Be- 
sides, it really is nothing, after all ; only serves 
to keep one alive. Come, Miss Allenby, we 
must go— au revoire.^^ 

And with this, and a few other French phra- 
ses which she had picked up fpm the foreign 
artistes at the Opera, and was exceedingly fond 
of using, the little manageress walked off. 

"Macbeth" and "The Loan of a Lover" were 
the opening pieces ; in neither of which I was 
to appear, lurther than to sing in the music of 
the tragedy. 

When the rehearsal of the play was called, 
Miss Pauline Montgomery, the leading lady, 
made her appearance, and, with a sweeping 
courtesy to me, as we were introduced to each 
other, passed on to the stage. She was very tall 
— ^taller than myself — ^very angular, and very 
grand; a sort of stilted Lady Macbeth. She 
struck me, even upon this first interview, as be- 
ing the most gloomy looking person I had ever 
seen, and longer acquaintance only confirmed 
this impression : she could not even laugh natur- 
ally, and her mirth was a thing to make one 
shudder, it was so forced and joyless. Still, she 
persisted in playing Rosalind, Beatrice, Neigh- 
bor Constance, and all similar parts ; which, as 
prima donna^ she conceived belonged not only 
to her position but to her talents ; and the con- 
sequence of this mental hallucination was, that 
the comedies and plays at the Cheltenham The- 
atre were often the most dismal portions of the 
week's performance. Her age must have been 
forty at least, but she called herself five-and- 
twenty, had lithographs' of herself in all her ben- 
efit parts (Meg Merrilies and Mrs. Tric-Trac 
being two of them), thought herself a beauty 
and a blue, and flirted solemnly with 'all the 
green-room hcdntues. 

Such was the leading lady, who. followed by 
the leading gentleman, a retired half-pay ofiioer 
of the household troops, swept magnificently 
past me to rehearse Macbeth. 

The amateurs stood aside in silent admiration, 
and I sat by the prompter, on a broken chair 
with three legs and a half, to watch and listen. 

In about an hour the tragedy rehearsal was 
over, and the "full band" in attendance to prac- 
tice the music. By the time this had been done, 
and the " Loan of a Lover" " run through," as 
the rehearsal of old pieces is technically called, 
it .was four o'clock ; and, to my inexpressible 
relief, we, that is, Mr. and Mrs. Mountain and 
myself, left the theatre. 

The manager had taken a small house near 
the Imperial Square, and thither we adjourned 
to dinner; which, with three noisy troublesome 
children, was waiting for us. 

" You will excuse my want of ceremony, my 
dear," said Mrs. Mountain, throwing off her 
bonnet and scarf upon a pile of dresses that filled 
the sofa, and pushing her way to the table 
ihrongYi \iet tvoXo\x& lejav^vy '•'-^^ tsv^Va ho 
stranger ot ^ou, \\xaX «. XjwXadL \^% q.1 ^oi^ "mA 
I parani]^.'*^ 
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" And pease-pudden' ma ! pease-pnddon^ !" 
shouted the youngest girl, who rejoiced u^Jti0 
name of Seraphina. 

" Yes, and greens — such lots of green^ I 
like living here no end better than London, oon't 
you ?" observed another. " We have pudden' 
every day." 

A scramble for the pease-pudding, from which 
delicacy each child helped himself cid libitum ; a 
quarrel over the pepper-box, which all wanted 
at once, and a loud cry from Seraphina that her 
brother "wouldn't let her have no parsnips," 
occupied the whole attention of my host and 
hostess during dinner; so that it was not until 
the children's appetites were appeased, and they 
were dispatched on various errands, that I could 
obtain a reply to the question I had asked at 
least a dozen times. 

''Mrs. Mountain, can you direct me in my 
search for Icflgings !" 

" What sort do you want ? Something very 
recherche, I suppose." 

" Oh, no ; two clean rooms in a respectable 
house are all I require. I do not care how 
homely they are, if they have those two essential 
recommendations." 

" Well, how very lucky to be sure ! I ex- 
pected you would want something very first-rate, 
and I promised to go yesterday and look at some 
rooms in the square, which let at three guineas 
a week — the same Malibran had when she was 
here ; only just as I was setting off, the property- 
man came in about some wands for the ballet, and 
I forgot all about it. How lucky to be sure ! 
I should certainly have taken them for you." 

" You were very kind to think of me ; but I 
must try to find apartments at one-sixth of that 
rent : do you know of any ?" 

"Plenty : but you'd never live in them." 

"Why?" 

" Oh, for twenty reasons. Thev are all too 
mean and shabby for you: your friends would 
not allow you to live in ten shilling rooms, I'm 
sure. It's well enough for us poor things, who 
have our living to get to take such lodgings; but 
for you c-eittoute autre chose. '^ 

" You are very much mistaken, Mrs. Mount- 
ain; I can not imagine why you have formed 
such ideas of my means or requirements ; but I 
assure you they are very erroneous. I have come 
upon the stage to earn my living, and economy 
is quite as necessary to me as to any one else, u 
not more so." 

" Well, well, my dear you have a right to your 
secret, of course.'* 

" I have no secret : I am telling you the plain 
truth ; but for some inexplicable reason it seems 
that, upon this point, neither you nor Mr. Mount- 
ain will believe me." 

"Pardon me," replied the manager, with a 
stage bow; "I never doubt a lady's word upon 
any subject but affaires de ccsur, as Anna calls 
them ; and with regard to them we know they 
are privileged." 

"Well, then, as lodgings certainly can not 
come under that definition, I hope you will believe 
me when I tell you that necessity compels me to 
be economical ; and that, as the first step toward 
being so, I must content myself with the most 
inexpensive rooms I can find." 
''Exactly. I understand perfectly ; und as \t 
happens, J tbiok I know the very place : cheap 



and pretty. Do you remember a little cottage 
with a green veranda and balcony, close to the 
theatif^ ; where I stopped this morning, as we 
went down, to speak to a very smart Icuiy ?" 

" Yes. I think I do." 

" Well, there is a very pretty drawing-room 
and bedroom to let there, the rent for which 
would be almost nominal, if the tenant would 
be satisfied with very little atteniance; as the 
owner, who is an artist, kieeps no servant, has 
only the assistance of a charwoman, and beln^ 
out a great deal every day, cah not pay much 
attention to her lodger. The rooms are tastily 
furnished, and the landlady perfectly respectable, . 
although very talkative, showy, and silly. If 
you thmk you would like to try the place, we 
will stroll down after tea." 

" Thank you, I should like it very much ; but, 
being so new to all this kind of thing, I must 
rely upon your judgment and advice. If you 
and Mrs. Mountain think the house and its mis- 
tress are what they ought to be, a few personal 
inconveniences will be of no consequence. But 
will the lady be prepared to receive me to-night, 
do you think ?" 

" Oh, no I" cried Mrs. Mountain : " but that 
is no matter ; if you like the rooms and the land- 
lady, you had better engage them even if they 
can not be ready for you for a day or two. I 
have a spare room here, until Captain Fortescue 
—one of our amateurs— comes, and you are very 
welcome to it." 

"Yes, that is the best way," observed the 
manager. " So, after tea, we will go down and 
see how the land lies, and then — I think you .. 
paid your bill at the ** Plow' this morning be- 
fore you came out ?— order all your luggage to 
be sent down to the cottage, except any little ' 
dressing-case or so, that you may want here." 

" You are very good," I said thankfully ; " I 
can not express how much obliged I feel, and if 
the plan can only be carried out, without incon- 
venience to you, I shall gladly avail myself of it." 

It is strange that the graoe of hospitality should ' 
dwell now almost entirely with the poor, and ': 
those whose means of living are precarious. ' 
How liberally and frankly the poor help each 
other ; how welcome to their meagre table, and \ 
best advice and assistance, is the poorer guest. 
How freely, nay pressingly, is the scanty meal -^ 
shared with one less, fortunate, whether chance ^ 
visitor or old friend, by the struggling artist, 
fictor J or littirateur ; yet when these same frank- / 
hearted men grow rich, their unselfishness van- \ 
ishes, and he, at whose board you would have / 
shared ungrudged, the last chop or penny roll, then ' 
expects credentials before he admits you to a seat 
at his elaborate table. Ah, poverty, poverty! v 
thou art a stern, hard master ; but in thy traia 
thou ofttimes bringest fair and lovely chanties, to j 
whom the rich are strangers ; and to be allowed / 
to cherish such visitants, one would almost be ' 
willing to clasp thy rough hand cordially. 
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nndom^stic, that the wonder was, not that the 
roomji were dusty, but that they were habitable. 
Mrs. Morgan, who was a widow, had a habit of 
talking upon stilts, and her stock of superlatives 
was prodigious : nobody, certainly, ever culti- 
vated enaphatic adjectives so assiduously. At 
first I was rather bewildered : but I soon came 
to understand the wide diflference which existed 
between the actual positive, and Mrs. Morgan's 
superlatives, and then we got on pretty well. 

" Now, you'll take a cup of tea," she said, 
after we had looked at the rooms, **and then 
we can chat the matter over : I should be dis- 
tracted if, on reflection, I found that I had 
omitted to tell your charming young friend every 
thing, that could in the remotest way embarrass 
or torment her." 

" Thank you,^' said Mr. Mountain, " we have 
taken tea \ and, as Miss Sackville likes the rooms, 
there is nothing further to do, I suppose, than 
to agree upon the rent : it ought no^ to be very 
much, considering the inconvenience of having 
no regular attendance." 

" Oh ! it shall be a mere nothing ; almost 
whatever you like. Emolument is a bagatelle 
compared to the society and friendship of so fas- 
cinating a lady as Miss Sackville. When I re- 
fect upon the distractingly lonely life I have led 
since my dearest Isabel left me, I am at a loss 
to express my transports at the delicious pros- 
pect of again opening my doors to one who may 
be equally beloved." 
/ What hard work one sometimes finds it to re- 
: frain from laughing outright at people's absurd- 
' ities ; and what torture it is to look grave, when 
others look so solemnly foolish. 

" Well. I'm sure I hope you'll get on together," 
said poor Mr. Mountain, innocently. 

" Oh ! there can be no doubt of it : it would 
be worse than treason to suffer the faintest doubt 
to exist upon so sacred a theme. And when, 
therefore, may I hope for the felicity of receiving 
you, my dearest madam ?" 

I looked for help to Mr. Mountain, for I felt 
that if I spoke, I should most certainly lose all 
command over my risible muscles, and oflfend 
Mrs. Morgan beyond the hope of forgiveness. 

" We have only to decide about the rent, and 
then—" 

" The rent," exclaimed Mrs. Morgan, inter- 
rupting : " ah ! true I had forgotten that. Well, 
that is easily settled : supposeu we say ten shil- 
lings a week. You will not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge that the sum is ludicrously small for the 
style of thing you have here. This view of 
Leckhampton is exquisite ; as an artist, I do not 
scruple to pronounce it intensely beautiful." 

"Well, Miss SackvillCi what do you say?" 
asked Mr. Mountain. 

"That I think I can not do better than fix 
myself here ; especially if Mrs. Morgan can re- 
ceive me to-morrow." 

" I shall be delighted beyond measure to do so, 
indeed, every hour will appear an existence to 
me until then." 

" To-morrow then, after rehearsal, I shall hope 
to be with you." 

Upon entering the theatre the next day, the 
Mt9t person I met, was my unpleasant traveling 
eompuuon in the mail His start of astonish- 
J^M^f seeing me would have been ridiculous 
«w not been too much annoyed by the en- 



counter to find amusement from any thing per- 
taining to him; so with a bow (which Miss 
Montgomery pronounced to be ' immense') I ac- 
knowledged his salutation, and passed on. 

" Richard the Third," in which I was to fieure 
as the Lady Anne, and "Perfection," in wnich 
I was to enact the heroine, were this day's re- 
hearsal, after the " Macbeth" music. To my 
great annoyance, I found that "Mr. George," 
or, as he was described in the bills, " George 
Annesley, Esq.," was to be Charles Paragon, 
and another amateur, one degree worse, the 
Richard. 

Gauche^ inexperienced, and nervous as I was, 
my acting was good in comparison with that of 
these dreadful amateurs. They ranted and storm- 
ed when they should have been quiet j muttered 
or whispered when they should have thundered ; 
stood a foot in advance of the people they ad- 
dressed ; finished an exit speech in the middle 
of the stage, and walked off in awkvrard silence ; 
turned their backs to the audience, and kept the 
stage waiting, until the patience of the prompt- 
er, and the equanimity of the acting manager, 
were utterly exhausted. 

" Oh ! Mr. Mountain," I exclaimed, in de- 
spair, " pray, let Miss Montgomery play Kate 
to-morrow. I should be nervous for myself, even 
if I had an experienced Charles ; but with that 
hopelessly stupid creature, what shall I do ? He 
will want help and so will I, and neither of us 
can give it to the other." 

"Never fear, never fear. Between ourselves, 
Mr. Annesley is safe to make a regular mull of 
Charles ; but the house will be full of his friends, 
who come prepared to think him a Garriok, and 
who will have no attention to spare for the rest 
of us ; so you will be sure of a good-natured au- 
dience, which is a great thing for a novice. 
Besides, you will look charming, speak sensibly, 
and act rationally, which is a great deal more 
than I can say for half the Kates on the boards. 
And, by-the-by, talking of Kate, how would you 
like me to put up * Taming of the Shrew' for 
you? I think you'd make a capital Kate, and 
It's always a safe piece with the audience." 

" Oh ! thank you j but pray, do not put up any 
thin£^ for me : the very idea frightens me. I 
would much rather play some part often lines." 

" You'll not say so this time six months," an- 
swered the manager, as he hurried away. 

The night of this day, the first I had ever spent 
so utterly alone, was indeed desolate. It was a 
fete night at Pittville, and the theatre quarter 
was deserted, so that a step upon the pavement 
below made me start. The tidy room, about 
which there did not lie one friendly piece of 
home-like litter, and which, in that respect, re- 
minded me painfully of that sad first night in 
London, which I had spent with Mr. Spencer in 
my mother's lodgings — the first in which I had 
realized our helpless poverty. The cold passion- 
less moon, gleaming in through the veranda- 
shaded window, making all things look solemn 
and chill, in her white melancholy light; and 
the unbroken silence of the house, in which no 
living thing appeared to move, all conduced to 
make me feel lonely and vrretched. The enersy 
oi ViQToVsra axvd selC-sacrifice was gone, and I felt 
a very pooi Vie\^\^s* ^iie^Voi^. TV^x^vs. xici <s.\a^ 
so effecl\wA.fot se\l-coTv«ie\\,«j&^^\V\3Afe^\AYCAfc-. 
lion. TVie ^te«XeaX \kftxo\SA N?>ao <is«t \«^^^\jx 
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vip in a commonplace room, with no one to speak 
to, and nothing to do, will sink down into an or- 
dinary mortal like the rest of us. / 

That night, as I sat gazing vf^cantly into the 
quiet room, I lost sight of all the high motives 
and urgent needs which had placed me there : 
forgot ail that might have encouraged, and forti- 
fied me, and feeling only that I was alone, laid 
^y head down, and wept bitterly. 

The next day Mr. Annesley, who seemed to 
have the redeeming grace of shame left, came 
up to me when I first entered the theatre, and of- 
fering me a bouquet of superb hot-house flowers, 
said, 

** From something which I heard you say to 
Mrs. Mountain yesterday, I found out that you 
are fond of flowers ; and I have brought these, 
hoping that you will accept them as a peace- 
oflering, with an apology for language which I 
am ashamed to remember." 

The words evidently cost him some pain to 
utter ; and, seeing that they did so, and, more- 
over, admiring the spirit which dictated them, I 
replied, 

" The last, I accept with very great pleasure : 
but the flowers, beautiful as they are, i am sorry 
to be obliged to decline." 

" I hope not ; I shall be so vexed — I got them 
on purpose." 

I could not help laughing at this boyish speech ; 
there was something so naive and genuine about 
it, as well as the look of vexation with which he 
regarded the beautiful exotics. 

^^ I regret being unable to accept them, Mr. 
Annesley, and am very much obliged to you. 
They need not be wasted, however ; give them 
to Miss Montgomery, she will be delighted." 

*^ I'll be hanged if I do. Why, she's as old 
and ugly as Sycorax I I beg your pardon with 
all my heart, if she's a friend of yours, but we 
Trinity fellows don't usually get up Platonics 
with Hecate, or any of her sisterhood." 

" Well, then, bestow them upon Miss Latour." 
*' No ; you take them." 
*' I wish I could, but I really can not." 
" Why ?" 

" Because I never receive presents." 
*'But flowers^ every body takes flowers; 
there's nothing m that, you know. Do have 
them ; I gathered them myself." 

I laughed again; the pathetic tones of his 
voice, as he turned the flowers round and round, 
were irresistible. 

'* Now you're laughing at me ; and, by Jove ! 
it's too bad. You froze me into ice with your 
empress-of-Russia bow yesterday — though 1 con- 
fess that I quite deserved it — and now you won't 
take my flowers, and be friends, as the children 
say : thut's not making it up with a man." 

*' Oh ! yes, it is : it is not necessary to accept 
a present to ratify a truce ; but it is necessary, 
that, when you have made up your mind, you 
should adhere to your resolve." 
*' Do you think so ?" . 
** I am sure of it." 

" Well, then, it's of no use talking any more 
about it ; you have made up your mind, and so 
have I. I got these flowers for you, and nobody 
else; and nobody else shall have them, so here 
/DToes" — and with an impatient jerk, he deposited 
the bouquet at the bottom of a pail of muddy 
wateFf which stood neax. 



In this one act of pettish temper, I read Ge^ee 
Annesley' s whole character and history ; and the 
opinion I formed then, was only confirmed by 
longer acquaintance. In a very short time we 
became good friends ; for although he was a com- 
plete enfant gate, and addicted to the bad habits 
which had so greatly annoyed me in the mail, 
still he had a great deal of good sense and feel- 
ing, and really tried to give up his objectionable 
ways and words, when their vice was pointed 
out to him. 

Of course Mr. Annesley's attention to me, 
soon became the subject of theatre gossip : all 
the company insisted that he had made me an 
ofler, which I had accepted ; and not a few were 
the annoyances to which I was subjected from 
the ladies, in consequence. But they were mis- 
taken : not one word of such a sort as they sus- 
pected, was ever spoken ; although love was the 
unfailing subject of our conversation : since the 
very day after my refusal of the flowers, he con- 
fided to me his secret engagement to his cousin, 
and invariably entertained me with a lung ac- 
count of her perfections. 

Of all the ridiculous things that men and wo- 
men ever do, these love confidences to indifier- 
ent people, are among the most absurd. They 
are quite useless to the parties interested, and 
great bores to the conjidante. I should have 
thought myself the last person in the world to be 
chosen for the office : but it seems that I am 
not ; for all sorts of people make confidences to 
and without seeking them, I am in the 



me. 



secrets of half my acquaintances. 

*' Richard the Third," as it was enacted that 
night, was a most original performance ; all the 
amateurs, and myself too, playing our parts dis- 
gracefully. 

'' Perfection" was one degree better, as far as 
every body but "Kate" was concerned; but I 
was so nervous that I distressed myself, and 
every one else. 

The audience, however, were very kind and 
indulgent ; applauding every thing that was not 
an absolute blunder. The oills announced that 
it was my '^ first appearance at Cheltenham, and 
second on any stage," and the good-natured 
people seemed to feel for me. 

For a little time my labors were light; the 
amateurs and Misses Montgomery and Latour 
having the business nearly to themselves; but 
after the first fortnight, when my duties became 
regular, the fatigue was almost more than I 
could bear. 

In the country, pieces seldom enjoy what act- 
ors call " a run' ; they are different almost every 
night, and the study and rehearsals are inde- 
scribably severe. Scarcely any living being works 
so hard, and is so ill-paid, as a country actor or 
actress. 

As a specimen of my labors at this time — 
which were only on an average with those of my 
fellow-slaves — I will describe them from ten 
o'clock on one day, until the same hour upon the 
next. 

Rehearsa) of the play is called at ten, and that 
of the farce and interlude at twelve and one ; 
altogether, they last till four^ then tired axwiVift^ 
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tea before you return to the tbeatre. Immedi- 
iftely upon your arrival at home, your work 
divides itself into two parts ; getting your dresses 
ready for the night (this, if you play in every 
piece, which is more than likely, of itself is no 
light toil), and trying to learn as much of your 
parts as you can. The latter you do iriiile you 
drink your tea, and at the same time transfer the 
black stripes from the orange petticoat you wore 
last night, to the red one you wear to-day ; a 
combination of employments achieved, by rest- 
ing your " part" against the tea-pot. 

The performance commences at seven o'clock, 
and at half-past six, with your dresses half 
trimmed and your brain wholly confused, you 
return to the theatre ; where you dress hurried- 
ly, and get into a quiet comer to obtain, if pos- 
sible, some knowledge of the speeches you have 
to deliver. Between the acts, and at every odd 
moment, you do the same ; thus learning, as it 
were, scene by scene, as you want it. At twelve 
the curtain falls for the night, and before leaving 
the theatre, you run into the green-room to see 
the '^call" for the next day; from which you 
probably learn that two pieces you have never 
seen (although both are stock favorites), are to 
be played, and that you are cast for parts in 
both. If you have no books of the pieces, you 
waste a quarter of an hour in finding the promp- 
ter, and coaxing him to lend you some ; which 
he does, with a strict injunction either to return 
them to him at rehearsal next day, or to send 
them on to the walking gentleman, who like 
yourself has five or six unprofitable lengths in 
each. Home you go, faint and weary, longing for 
rest, although you know that it is impossible to 
obtain it yet. Upon the table stands your mea- 
gre supper ; and, if you are not too tired you cut 
something from dish and loaf, pour out and 
swallow a ^lass of water, push your hair back, 
to cool and lighten your throbbing head, and then 
sit down with paper and pen, to copy your parts 
for the next night. As you write, you find the 
greatest difficulty in keeping your eyes open, 
they ache and burn so ; but you know from ex- 
perience that it would be unsafe to leave any 
thing for the morning, and, although you might 
from habit, copy while half asleep, yet you dare 
not indulge so far ; since, by writing attentively, 
you have a better chance of impressing the 
words upon your mind. 

Many, many times before the task is done, you 
lay down the pen, and covering your burning 
eyes with feverish hands, shield them for a few 
minutes from the light; but rest is impossible 
until work is done, and knowing that, you bend 
down again to the paper, and write on. At last, 
as the town clock strikes three, you creep wear- 
ily up-stairs to bed, where you fall into a restless 
sleep until half-past eight ; when you get up, eat 
a wretched breakfast, and prepare to repeat 
again the routine of yesterday's work. 

And for all this, "walking ladies" receive 
magnificent salaries varying from eighteen shil- 
lings to two pounds a week, with the occasional 
privilege of "ticket," or benefit-nights; doubt- 
ful goods both, the last especially, since in most 
oases the only person really benefited is the 
manager. Unattractive and laborious as this^ 
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At this time the Cheltenham theatre was fa- 
mous for the number and rank of the men who 
frequented the coulisses. Worse, ten thousand 
times, than the anger or familiarity of the au- 
dience, were these men to me ; and I will add^ 
that of all the practices and temptations that 
can be devised for the destruction oi an actress's 
moral integrity, this hateful custom of admitting 
strangers behind the scenes, is the worst. But 
remonstrance upon the subject is generally use- 
less, and it was especially so with the Chelten- 
ham manager and his wife. The latter had been 
so much accustomed to see the men from the 
omnibus-box, from the stalls, and from the most 
distingue boxes in the opera house, behind the 
scenes there, that she could not comprehend the 
injurious tendency of the system ; and the golden, 
payment for box-tickets which were never used, 
was far too acceptable to Mr. Mountain, to allow 
him to disapprove of so lucrative a custom. 

The only remedy left to me, therefore, was to 
resist every attempt made to carry the conver- 
sation farther than a distant greeting of formal 
courtesy, and never, under any circumstances, 
to permit my acquaintance to he claimed, out of 
the theatre, by any habitue of it. 

Oh! the vapid, meaningless nonsense these 
men talked, the exaggerated compliments they 
paid, and the covert insolence of their flatteries I 
I used to wonder how the women to whom they 
were addressed, could endure, far less delight in 
them ; and custom, so far from reconciling roe 
to the practice, only ofiended and exasperated 
me more. 

For the first few weeks my mother's weekly 
correspondence never failed, but after a time, 
her letters becamiB less and less frequent, and at 
last I seldom heard from her more than once a 
month. Meantime, a week never passed with- 
out bringing me a letter from Mrs. Lyndon ; and 
when she learned that I was located in Chelten- 
ham for the season, she sent me letters of intro- 
duction to every one she knew there, or with 
whom she could make interest. 

But these introductions, kindly as they were 
meant, became a source of continual annoyance 
to me. I could not endure the condescending 
manner of my visitors, and used to ofiend them 
grievously in consequence. In particular I re- 
member the wife of one of the county members 
for - — shire, who patronized me so coolly, asked 
me such strange questions — as if I were either a 
mendicant, or a traveling puppet — that I rebelled 
at once, and treating her with the same hauteur 
that she bestowed upon me, mortified her so 
much, that she not only never came again, but 
did all she could to injure my benefit. 

Still there were many others from whom I ex- 
perienced the very reverse treatment. Women, 
who holding recognized places in the world's 
eye, treated me as they would have done at 
Ingerdyne; and, pitying the misfortunes which 
had placed me where I was, did more than honor 
to the motives which kept me there. Among 
those whose names lay enshrined in my heart, 
one lady, to whom I was not introduced until 
some months after this time, takes the first 
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honored by his country and beloved by his 
neighbors, herself exemplary in every relation of 
life, and looked up to by all who knew her as a 
pattern, Lady Frances Hastings felt her position 
IB the world was too well-established, to be jeop- 
arded by her friendship for the papil of her old 
friend : even although she was presented to her 
notice, in the questionable position of a country 
actress. And Colonel Hastings, proud of his 
country's approbation, proud of his wife and her 
gracefully womanly independence, was gener- 
ously pleased to show kindness to a soldier's 
daughter ; he not only gave roe the warmest in- 
vitations to his house, but enabled me to accept 
them, by driving over to Swansea for me every 
Saturday after rehearsal, and taking me to Lily 
Bank to spend Saturday afternoon, and Sunday. 
Lily Bank was always a happy place to me, I 
was so completely at home ; no one patronized 
or noticed me there, differently from the usual 
visitors : there, I was always Miss Sackville, the 
friend and guest of the hostess, and (taking their 
tone from her), every one behaved becomingly. 

That people generally avoid actresses and 
look upon them askance, is not very suprising, 
all things considered ; but that they should make 
no distmction between those whose integrity 
' is unquestioned and those whose names are 
sullied, is both strange and unjust. In my very 
limited theatrical acquaintance, I could name 
many women whose pure natures, and spotless 
fame, would grace any station, but who yet are 
classed with the herd ; and upon whom, women 
without half their talent, and with none of the 
temptation they so bravely resist, dare to look 
down as unworthy their society. Reverse their 
positions : give the woman of wealth and rank, 
the trials, temptations, and scant means of the 
actress, and consider how she would acquit her- 
self ; the actress need not fear the comparison. 

There is no true womanliness, either, or even 
the grace of good breeding, on the part of these 
exclusives. They meet the actress in their walks, 
in society ; her appearance and manners are those 
of a lady, of that independent station from which 
it may be that the misfortunes of others have for 
a time removed her; they ought to recognize 
her, for they have been asked to do so by those 
who know her well, and vouch for her perfect 
worthiness, but they do not : though the men of 
their family have perhaps called upon her, and 
raise their hats as they pass, the women greet 
her with an insolent stare, as if to crush, by their 
contemptuous scorn, the girl whose own integ- 
rity bears her up, while enduring night after 
night, trials of fortitude a thousand times more 
terrible. 

If such women knew how soon, after the first 
natural craving for sympathy has been chilled 
by their heartless arrogance, the young actress 
learns to repay scorn for scorn, and to forget 
their littleness except when it suggests a theme 
for ridicule, they would not be so unmindful of 
what is due to their own dignity, as well as to 
the feelings of another. 

But let me be just : it is only in certain places, 
and by certain people that such contumely is 
shown. Women whoso position is undoubted, 
who hold by acknowledged right the place Ibey 



received rudeness, incivility, impertinence, or 
patronage from any but people who wished to 
assume an importance to which they were not 
entitled, and whose minds were as mediocre as 
their true position. And I have repeatedly 
heard similar remarks, made by persons whose 
experience of human nature, entitled their opin- 
ion to respect and attention. Certainly the high- 
er the rank, talents, and virtues of those with 
whom I came in contact during my theatrical 
career, the more distinguished and cordial were 
their friendship, kindness, and courtesy. 



CHAPTER XL VII. 
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Just at this time the farce of" Rory O'More 
which the talent and humor of Tyrone Power 
rendered so popular, came out; and the Chel- 
tenham people being wild to see it, the brother 
of one of the amateurs, a Captain Forrest, offer- 
ed to play Rory, while I was to enact Kathleen. 

In this character, my knowledge of the liabits 
and manners of my country people, and the 
brogue I could assume at will, helped me greatly. 
The songs, too, were so easy that I had no dif- 
ficulty with them ; and to my great astonishment 
I was invariably encored in the first. Captain 
Forrest had been stationed for a considerable 
time in Ireland, and made the best Rory — with 
the exception of Power — I ever saw. The piece, 
therefore went ofi" with great eclat ; it was repeat- 
ed to full houses every night for some time, and 
established me as a favorite with the audience. 

If I could have conquered the nervous trepi- 
dation, which embarrassed roe even then as much 
as upon my first appearance, I should not have 
sufiered so painfully, nor have disappointed my- 
self so often ; but I trembled so much every time 
that I set my foot upon the boards and met the 
gaze of the audience, that I was quite incapable 
of carrying out my own conceptions. 

One evening on returning home after playing 
Kathleen, I found upon ray table a large parcel 
addressed ^*Miss Sackville," and a gorgeous 
bouquet of hot-house flowers, in a massive silver 
holder studded with emeralds, lying by its side. 
Upon opening the packet I found that it contain- 
ed a piece of rich green velvet, and a dozen 
pairs of Limerick gloves, each beautifully em- 
bossed with i^old shamrocks round the arm ; and 
upon the inner white paper wrapper was written, 
"An Englishman's tribute to the Irish Kath- 
leen." 

The handwriting was unknown to me, and 
there was no seal or other indication, to guide 
me in my conjectures respecting the donor. 
Mrs. Morgan, whom I called up instantly, could 
give me no assistance : the parcel and bouquet 
bad been delivered just after dark, by a man 
who wore a stable dress, and who, placing theoi 
in her hands without a word, wailked quickljp 
away. 

"How exquisitely beautiful it is," she said, 
holding the velvet to the light : " you will look 
absolutely divine in it: and those enchanting 
gloves too ! He's a man of taste., whoever h& 
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I heard somebody say that young Lord Glendale 
was in the theatre last night. Oh, propitious 
fote ! suppose it was him." 

*' Why, you surely do not think, Mrs. Morgan, 
that I mean to keep this parcel : that is, if I can 
find where to return it?'^ 

" Keep it 1 of course. Why not ? I have no 
doubt it k Lord Glendale ; and if you manage 
cleverly, you may be my lady." 

" Pray, do oblige me by never talking such 
nonsense again," I answered, pettishly. " Lord 
Glendale is as little likely to marry me, as I am 
likely to marry him. Is old Betty here ?" 

"Yes." 

" Then will you let her go back with me to 
tne theatre, and carry this parcel." 

" Of course ! But what are you going to do 
with it : nothing precipitate, I hope ?" 

" Oh, no, merely 'to give it in charge to Mr. 
Mountain ; requesting him to find out the owner, 
and return it to him." 

" My dearest darling Miss Sackville !" cried 
Mrs. Morgan, seizing the packet which I was 
tyiqg up ; " pray don't : only reflect one moment 
— tmnk what may be the consequences. You 
may be offending your future husband, perhaps : 
who knows ? Oh, let me implore you to consid- 
er ! such a bewitching dress — the richest Genoa 
velvet — two guineas a yard at the very least. 
Oh, do, do stay till morning before you decide. 
And those gloves, and the bouquet-holder, with 
your name upon it too. Oh, de€ur, dear ! do yield 
to my prayers and keep them." 

" It is impossible," I said, determinately. " I 
have resolved never to accept any presents while 
I am on the stage, and nothing shall induce me 
to alter my determination. Besides, I look upon 
this as an insiilt. I am poor enough. Heaven 
knows ; but if any body wants to serve me by 
giving me a gown, let them do it openly : I will 
receive no anonymous presents. And I do beg 
of you, Mrs. Morgan, neither to encourage people 
to send such things, nor, if you suspect what they 
are, take them in when they do come ] because 
I shall always send them back." 

When I reached the theatre, the farce was just 
over, and with old Betty the char- woman follow- 
ing my steps closely, I went to the manager's 
room and rapped. 
" Come in/' 

I entered, and at the table before me sat Mr. 
Mountain, in earnest conversation with a very 
handsome young man who had occupied the stage 
box the two last nights ; while, leaning against 
the chitnney-piece reading a newspaper by the 
aid of the gas-light, and holding it in such a po- 
sition as to conceal his face, stood another gen- 
tleman. 

" Oh, Miss Sackville, is it you ?" exclaimed 
the manager, seeming strangely embarrassed by 
my appearance. 

" I beg your pardon ; I did not know you were 
engaged : I will wait in the green-room until you 
are at leisure." 

"Oh, no, no," cried the gentleman who had 
been talking j " let me go : another time. Moun- 
tain." 

'^ "Impossible, my lordj^^ said the manager, 
rising hastily; ''/ can not think of such a thing. 



Saying this, he waved his hand toward a door 
immediately behind the gentleman who was 
reading ; and continued, addressing him : 

" Will you permit me, sir ?" 

"Certainly,^' replied the other, as he drew 
back to allow me to pass ; " I was not aware that 
I was in your way, nor, indeed, that any one bad 
joined us." 

As he spoke he fixed his eyes upon me ; they 
were full of a strange expression — a combination 
of so many feelings that it almost made me trem- 
ble. Compassion and admiration, doubt and sor- 
row, were all blended in that one perplexing 
gaze. 

'^ Now, my dear madam, to what do I owe the 
pleasure of this visit ?" asked the manager, alter 
we had entered the room. 

" To this," I replied, laying upon the table the 
parcel and bouquet I had taken from Betty. 
^* Somebody has been impertinent enough to send 
me these things, and as I do not know where to 
return them, I have brought them to you, to beg 
that you will take charge of them untU the owner 
can be found." 

I observed that while I was speaking, Mr. 
Mountain became more and more uncomfortable, 
and endeavored to close the door which he had 
left open; but which remained so, as a heap of 
old newspapers, shaken from their shelf, had 
fallen in the doorway. At last he said, nervous- 

" The owner, Miss Sackville ? it seems to me 
that the owner is yourself, now." 

" Indeed ! Our opinions then differ very con- 
siderably. I look upon the whole thing as an in- 
sult, andi I am surprised that you should see it in 
any other light." 

" Few ladies would think the offer of so lovely 
a thing as this, an insult," he replied, taking up 
the bouquet, and scrutinizing the jeweled holder. 

'•'' Very likely not : but I do ; and it seems to 
me that my opinion, and not that of other people, 
is of the most importance in this case." 

'^ Decidedly. Most unquestionably. But you 
Irish ladies, although the moi^t charming in the 
world, are so hasty, so excitable, so tenacious, 
I am certain that the gentleman who did himself 
the honor to offer these little tributes of admira- 
tion, had not the most remote idea of offending 



you. ' 

" Possibly ; and, therefore, I will not be offend- 
ed, if he will only take them back again. As 
you know who he is, I shall leave them in your 
hands for the purpose." *• 

" I, Miss Sackville — I ? I have said nothing 
to lead you to such a conclusion, I am sure." 

"Not intentionally, I dare say; but, «everthe- 
less, I have arrived at it, and can only say that I 
grieve to find that you have so misunderstood 



me." 

" Pray, pray, stay a moment," cried the mana- 
ger, as I turned to the door, '^ and let me assure 
you that if I do know who sent these things, I 
also know that nothing was less his intention 
than to displease you." 

"I hope so. I hope so," I rejoined, hastily. 
" But to say the least, it was an impertinent and 
presumptuous act; and one that I can not for- 
give: tvoi a\v«\\\VTvova Vio^ \c> fot^we you, Mr. 
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every syllable of the conversation, I walked for- 
ward. 

When I entered the apartment in which they 
sat, the young man whom Mr. Mountain had 
addressed as "my lord," was standing by the 
table, looking flushed and angry ; his companion 
occupied a position about hdf a dozen paces in 
advance, but the expression of his features was 
entirely changed : the look of doubt was gone, 
and in its place shone one so beaming and cordial, 
. that as I met his eye, the blood rushed to my 
temples. 

"Miss Sackville," said the young nobleman, 
as I passed him to leave the room, "from the 
position of that room and this, I have been un- 
fortunately compelled to hear the whole of your 
conversation with Mr. Mountain ; and in the hope 
, that I may be so happy as to induce you to recon- 
sider your decision, I acknowledge myself to be 
the object of your displeasure." 

'•Lord Glendale, I think?" I replied. 

"You have named me," he answered, haaghti- 

" I am sorry for it ; because I should like to 

have retained my opinion that lords, like their 

titles, were honorable. Your lordship has been 

pleased to show your charity, in a manner some- 

. what new and unfamiliar to me." 

"Charity! Miss Sackville," he exclaimed, 
vehemently ; " you misconceive me cruelly." 

" How ? A rich man sends to a poor girl a 
costly dress, such as she has not means to buy : 
if she needs it, what is such an act but charity ? 
if she does not, the gift assumes a different and 
more ofleusive shape ; it becomes an insult. 
Which of the two is your lordship's?" 

He muttered an angry exclaniation, and then 
said aloud, 

" Neither : I admired you, and — " 

"Insulted me to prove it! Your lordship's 
admiration, then, is a thing most carefully to be 
shunned." 

"Nay, but hear me," he cried, as I turned 
again to the door. 

"Your lordship must pardon me. I have 
already heard more than I can easily forgive." 

"Indeed," said Lord Glendale, with a bitter 
sneer ; " ladies of your profession are not usually 
so fastidious. Perhaps diamonds would have 
fared better." 

As of old, when my passionate nature was 
roused by a taunt or an injustice, I felt the hot 
blood pour over mv face and neck, and fire flash 
from my eyes, f could scarcely breathe, for 
the storm which these insolent words had raised. 

" For shame, Glendale, you forget yourself," 
said the other gentleman advancing ; "pray make 
Miss Sackville a proper apology ior those words. 
You are not conscious of what you said, I am sure." 

" My dear Miss Sackville, I entreat — " began 
Mr. Mountain. 

" For the peace of your own conscience, for 
your own self-respect, Mr. Mountain, I beseech 
you to make yourself no party to this disgrace- 
ful matter. For your own wife and sisters' sakes, 
do not degrade the profession to which they be- 
long by aiding such a man as his lordship there, 
in his unmanly schemes. For their sakes do not 
encourage the beliel'that women, because mis- 
fortune makes them actresses, are to be bougbt 
and sold like merchandise ; rather help us, with 
mU the energy and jpower your position in this 



theatre gives you, to exclude from our presence 
those whose society is an insult, emd with whom 
we can not come in contact without contamina- 
tion." 

And without uttering, or waiting to hear an* 
other word, I left the room, the cmor of which 
was opened by the stranger. 

I walked home quickly, having distanced my 
poor old companion considerably. On reaching 
the cottage, I ran up stairs and locking my door, 
threw myself into a chair, and burying my face 
in my burning hands, tried to quell the storm 
which was shaking me like a whirlwind. For a 
long time, however, the efibrt was vain ; every 
maidenly feeling had been outraged, and was in 
arms: one was no sooner appeased, than the 
memory of some look or word — ^not more ofiens- 
ive than the rest, but seeming so — ^recurred, 
and roused another into rebellion. 

But in the midst of this tumult of indignation, 
there came stealing across my heart, a vision of 
the stranger whom I had seen in the manager's 
room, and whose first inexplicable gaze, and sub- 
sequent approving look, formed an expressive 
comment upon what had occurred. As I dwelt 
upon the last, the bitter thoughts and angry feel- 
ings Lord Glendale's insult had aroused, died 
away, and my agitation subsided. 

The next day, on going to rehearsal, the first 
person I saw, talking to Mr. Annesley, was the 
stranger. He bowed and raised his hat as I 
passed, but did notspeak^ although his companion 
did. Presently, however, theylioth came up to 
where I stood alone, and Mr. Annesley addressed 
me. 

" I know that it is against orders to introduce 
any body to you. Miss Sackville, and so I've told 
my friend here ; but he insists, and therefore I've 
consented to perform the ceremony, upon con- 
dition that he bears the consequence himself. 
Allow me, therefore, Miss Sackville, to present 
to you Mr. Essex Temple." 

In the course of the conversation that ensued, 
Mr. Temple said, 

"Until last night, I always understood, or at 
least I fancied, that Lord Glendale was an old 
acquaintance of yours. Miss Sackville." 

" Indeed I I do not know upon what grounds. 
I never had the misfortune to see him before 
Tuesday last, when he occupied the staffe-box." 

"So I gleaned from what transpired last 
night ; and how delighted I felt to find that he 
was a stranger, it would be difficult for you to 
believe." 

" I can very easily believe it, old fellow," said 
Mr. Annesley. " Knowing how regular you have 
been in your attendance upon our unworthy per- 
formances every night, since Miss Montgomery 
electrified us all in ^ Jane Shore,' / can very 
easily believe it." 

" Miss Montgomery !" exclaimed Mr. Temple. 

" Is an angel — don't, deny it, TemplcT— and 
the goddess of your idolatry. What else takes 
you night after night into those wretched dens 
that Mountain calls boxes, and makes him swear 
by you, as by a modern Croesus? Why old 
Darton told me to-day, that there has never been 
a black Saturday, since you got up this grandt 
passion for ' Pauline.' " 
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'^Indeed she knows no snch thing. I look 
upon myself as the most correct authority in the 
kingdom — next to Munchausen." 

At this moment Mr. Mountain came up, and, 
in a tone of voice in which was concentrated the 
majesty of fifty managers, addressed himself to 
me. 

*' May I have the honor of five minutes private 
conversation with you, Miss Sackville ?" 

" Certainly," I replied, walking forward upon 
the unoccupied stage. ''I presume this is suffi- 
ciently private." 

" Quite so, quite so," he said, with an attempt 
at dignity, which, being perfectly new to him, 
sat very awkwardly. " I merely request a pri- 
vate audience, in deference to the wishes of the 
centleman who has done me the honor of employ- 
ing my poor services on this occasion. You will 
readily imagine that the gentleman to whom I 
allude, is Lord Glendale." Here I could not 
restrain a movement of anger, but he went on 
coolly, saying, '* and I am charged with a mes- 
sage from that nobleman, absolutely repudiating, 
as unjust and unfounded, the construction that 
you saw fit to put upon the very handsome pres- 
ent, he ofiered to your acceptance yesterday." 

** And this I am to understand as an apology ?" 

" By no means, by no means : my Lord Glen- 
dale being perfectly unconscious oi any ofiense, 
can not offer any apology." 

" Then may I inquire what is the purport of 
this message to me ? For what is it intended ?" 

" Simply as an explanation, which Lord Glen- 
dale conceives to be due to his own dignity j. no- 
thing else." 

^^ And that is all : you have nothing more to 
say?" 

" Nothing." 

" Then, as our conference is ended, I presume 
that rehearsal may go on ?" 

^'Scarcely yet, I think; a message always 
merits a reply : what am I to say in answer to 
mine ?" 

'*To Lord Glendale, nothing: he is equally 
beneath my anger and contempt ; and to your- 
■ self I can only repeat what I said last night — a 
recommendation not to take any further part in 
an affair, reflecting so much dishonor upon all 
connected with it." 

" Really, Miss Sackville," said the manager, 
looking very red, " you must allow me to say, 
that I think you carry this matter with a very 
high hand. I have already told you that Lord 
Glendale utterly repudiates all such motives as 
those you attribute to him, and I confess that I 
do not see your warrant for doubting his word." 

" Perhaps not : it is sufficient that I do ; and 
it will require something more than his mere 
denial, to induce me to change my opinion. 
Even had I no other cause for displeasure than 
Lord Glendale's language last night, it would 
be amply sufficient to justify my doubt of his 
present veracity. A man who wantonly insults 
a woman because she is poor, and therefore de- 
fenseless, will have no scruple in denying his 
cowardice, when it suits his purpose to do so." 

"I believe Lord Glendale to be perfectly in- 
capable ol such conduct." 
" Why will you persist so strongly in taking 
jbi's partf Mr. Mountain ? You distress me by 
foing so, far more than he has been abl© to do 
J thought you were my friend." 



" And so I am ; but what is the use of my 
being your friend, if you are determined to be 
your own enemy ? You are so impetuous, that 
you will not listen to reason. Such a friend as 
Lord Glendale would be invaluable to you. If 
you will only see him, and — " 

" Pray do not urge me too far, Mr. Mountain," 
I said, interrupting him, and with difiiculty re- 
straining the indignation I felt. ** I entreat you, 
for the sake of preserving the good feeling that 
has hitherto subsisted between us, never to men- 
tion that man's name to me again. By my own 
consent I will never see him ; and nothing but 
the force of circumstances, such as I can tact 
foresee at present, shall ever compel me to speak 
to him." 

" But how can you avoid it ? His lordship is 
one of my best patrons, and as such, will ever 
have the entrh of the green room." 

*'I do not visit it much now; I will visit it 
less." 

" Pardon me ; I can not suffer his lordship to 
be insulted in any theatre of whi^h I am mana- 
ger." 

I could control my feelings no longer, and 
had commenced an indignant reply, when the 
prompter's voice calling, "Clear the stage — 
clear the stage," gave Mr. Mountain an oppor- 
tunity of escaping. 

I left the stage instantly, and went to my 
usual place of waiting, a small recess behind the 
scenes. I had no sooner reached it, with my 
brain throbbing and my heart beating angrily, 
than a deep low voice sounded quiedy beside 
me, saying, 

" I lear that you have been annoyed." 

I started ; the light was so dim that I could 
not at first recognize the speaker, and it was 
not until he said, 

"Mr. Annesley has intrusted me with this 
book of the play, to deliver to you," that I knew 
it was Mr. Temple. 

I took the book mechanically, uttering as I 
did so, some very commonplace thanks, and he 
repeated, " I fear that you have been annoyed." 

"Oh no," I answered, with a nervous laugh: 
"at least, not more than usual." 

" Are you then so very uncomfortable ?" 

"Oh no; every body has annoyances, I sup- 
pose ; and some people make more of them than 
others : that is my case, I fancy." 

" I fear not : you do not seem to me to be at 
all imaginative upon such subjects ; and if I may 
venture to judge from last night, your vexations 
are of a very real character.'' 

" Sometimes : although, for the honor of hu- 
man nature, I must acknowledge, that last 
night's experience stands alone in my life." 

"I hope so: with all my heart, I hope so; 
otherwise, you would have serious cause to re- 
gret your choice of a profession." 

"Choice?" I repeated. "But, of course, it 
appears so : every body thinks so." 

" And is it not your choice ? Surely no other 
reason would have influenced you : surely you 
have followed your own will. In adopting such 
a profession as this, it seems to me that nothing 
but the most unconquerable love for it, should 
be SM^eted Xo \\a,ve a voice ^ and any thing less, 
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believe that such a feeling exists in any tolerably- 
sane mind ?" 

•'Certainly: what other motive would be 
sufficiently powerful to fill its ranks so continu- 
ally with fresh recruits ?" 

" In some few extraordinary instances, doubt- 
less, the foree of histrionic genius, bursting 
through all restraint, impels to the exercise of 
^eat powers on the stage ; but, in most eases, 
vanity ; love of display or admiration ; or that 
greatest of all — Necessity. ^^ 

" But none of these could influence you 1" 

" You are wrong — quite wrong." 

"It is impossible. The worst motives you, 
have assigned are unworthy of you j and ihe last 
is impossible." 

uwhy?" 

" Because — ^but I fear you will think I am 
presuming too far, in speaking thus frankly." 

" Oh no ; and when I do, I have always the 
means to protect myself against a repetition of 
the offense." 

"How?" 

" Do you see that white chalk line extending 
from wing to wing? That is the rnbicon, be- 
yond wlMch no unpermitted foot may pass ; by 
stepping within it I am always safe from intru- 
sion, except from my fellow laborers." 

" Thank you. I shall then always take the 
hint ; and when I see you upon the hostile shore, 
understand that it is a signal of war, and com- 
port myself accordingly. Sh^l it be so? I 
think it will be a capital arrangement." 

" You must pardon me for saying, that I hope 
you will have no opportunity of putting it into 
execution." 

"Why— why not?" 

" Because the habit, by favor of which alone 

rou coiljid do so, is most injurious to those whom 
thins^you can have no wish to injure ; and 
because it is a practice unworthy a gentle- 
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" How ? I do not understand you. How can 
it be derogatory to a gentleman, to avail himself 
of every proper opportunity, of associating with 
persons of intellect and talent ?" 

"First, because more than half the people 
you meet here, have no particle of either talent 
or intellect, such as you fancy; and secondly, 
because a man with those feelings which consti- 
tute a gentleman, ought to see that, while the 
pressure of necessity may almost sanctify a cer- 
tain pursuit to certain people, to him who has 
no such necessity, their sphere of action should 
be holy ground : as sacred from intrusion as a 
king's palace chamber." 

"I fear you are right," he replied, after a 
moment's thoughtful silence; "but I fear also, 
that I shall not have moral courage enough to 
follow out my own conviction. I will own to 
you, that there is a strong faiscination for me in 
these dim and dusty shades." 

"Is it possible ? To me the whole place, 
with its habits and people, is hateful." 

" And yet in these days of perfect independ- 
ence, you are here." 

" Yes : there is a very homely coercion to 
which poor people are subject, that is quite as 
powerful as any imperial ukase, or regal lettre 
de cacket.^^ 
" And tb&t is-- ?" 
'^ Neoeaaity." 
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Yon must not think me rude, but I thought-— 
1 understood : at least I was told, that — 

I suppose the look of amazement with which 
I regarded him, as he said this, disconcerted 
him; for he stopped abruptly, then after a 
moment's awkward silence, resumed as sud* 
denly : 

" You will think me a bear. Miss Sackville, 
to talk to you in this way ; but the truth is, that 
I have heard so much about you — ^so many con- 
tradictory accounts, and so many palpably ab- 
surd tales — that I have perplexed myself, and 
frightened away my good behavior, by trying to 
reconcile them to each other." 

" Tales about me ?" 

" Yes ; you have quite <|pperseded the King's 
illness, the Berkeley news, the last hurricane at 
St. Domingo (which has half ruined some of the 
Cheltenham grandees), and have completely 
baffi&d the ingenuity of all the gossips." 

" Did you not know it ? Mrs. Belle w called 
upon you a few days since, did she not ?" 

JL 6S. 

" And you have not returned her call ?" 

" I left my card ; which is all I ever intend 
to do. But why do you ask ? And how did 
you know any thing about it ?" 

Hetaughed. 

" Every thing is known in Cheltenham from 
one end to the other, half an hour after it hap- 
pens ; and all that Carry Bellew does, thinks, 
or says, is reported all over the town in less 
than ten minutes." 

" Very likely ; although I can not say that it 
speaks very highly for the intellects of the inhab- 
itants. Still, what has that to do with me ?" 

" Only this, that you have desperately ofiend- 
ed Mrs. Bellew by treating her with very 
marked contempt; that she has declared war 
against you, and you are therefore an object of 
great interest to all the town ; who occupy 
themselves with relating new and ^authentic' 
biographies of you, every day in the pump 
room." 

" I am really very sorry they have not some- 
thing better to do ; especially as, knowing no- 
thing about me, their ingenuity must be some- 
what painfully taxed. I should not have flattered 
myself that so poor a subject for gossip as I am, 
could have furnished the most inventive genius 
with five minutes occupation. It is strange 
upon what meagre food poverty will exist." 

" You do yourself injustice. I assure you 
that at present you are * the observed of all ob- 
servers, la Lionne par excellence. ^^ 

"I do not comprehend why. If the mere 
act of avoiding an ill-bred, officious, and patron- 
izing woman be a novelty, and sufficient of it- 
self to make a Lionfie^ the inhabitants of your 
town of Cheltenham must be grievously deficient 
in self-respect and dignity. I should have 
thought it far too common an occurrence, to 
call forth the slightest comment." 

"I am sorry to say that contempt of rich 
impertinence is by no means common ; although 
of itself it would probably fail to create any 
very great sensation. But it is not to that alone, 
that you owe your celebritY." 
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the oall-bo7, summoned me to the stage, and 
when rehearsal was over, I found timt Mr. 
Temple had left the theatre. 



CHAPTER XL VIII. 

In the evening, however, while I was standing 
at the 0. P. wing, waiting to go on for a very 
trifling part in a farce, in which the popular Mrs. 
Hurrey was "starring," I saw Mr. Temple 
talking to Lord Glendale and Mr. Annesley, at 
the opposite side. 

Nervous as the lights and noise of the stage 
and audience always made me, the presence of 
strangers behind the scenes invariably added to 
it, more especially if they were in groups ; and 
I found, as Mr. Alston had said, that the faces 
behind the scenes, were a thousand times more 
formidable than those in front : the trepidation 
with which I could not help regarding the au- 
dience, was absolutely nothing compared to the 
palpitation of heart, and trembling of limb, 
caused by the appearance of any loungers in the 
green-room and coulisses. 

The instant, therefore, that my e3re fell upon 
Mr. Temple and his companions, my self-posses- 
sion was gone, and it was not until Mrs. Hurrey 
bad twice repeated the cue for my cflltrance, 
that I collected my thoughts sufficiently to ap- 
pear. Fortunately the scene was a very short 
one, and Mrs. Hurrey 's vivacity completely 
diverted the attention of the audience from my 
tremor and awkwardness ; which was the more 
fortunate, as for the first time they had so abso- 
lutely deprived me of memory, that I could not 
remember half of the very few lines I had to 
speak. 

When I came off, I found Mr. Temple stand- 
ing alone by the wing, holding the shawl which 
I had thrown off five minutes before. Handing 
it to me, he said, 

" How nervous you are to-night. Miss Sack- 
ville : you are quite ill, and tremble like an 
aspen. Let me wrap this shawl round you, and 
then bring you something — a glass of water 
and sal volatile, or some of that horrid vitriolic 
ether that Annesley tells me you drink." 

" No, thank yon : I shall soon have finished 
my evening's work, and then I shall go home." 

" Have you much to do ?" 

^^ Yes, as far as going off and on every five 
minutes ; but I have very little to say." 

" Then, you will remain here until the curtain 
falls ?" 

« Yes." 

" Will you let me bring you a chair ? you 
can scarcely stand." 

" No, thank you, I am only rather more tired 
than usual ; and the farce will be over in half 
an hour." 

" So soon ! I am very sorry." 

" Do you like it so much ? it seems to me to 
be a very noisy thing. But I am a bad judge, I 
believe, for I never can see any beauty in this 
kind of language and plot." 

" Nor I ; and even if 1 could, the manner of 
Jfrs. Hurrey would effectually disgust me with 
Aor thwff in which she played. How is it that 
Xou are not playing la belle Louise .?'* 

'* First, because^ as Mr. Mountain woiuld 
^V, It is not in my line ; and, secondly, because 



even if it were, Mrs. Hurrey in right of her dig- 
nity as a star, would take what sne liked : and 
this is, I believe, a favorite part of hers." 

"Most probably. It is just adapted to her: 
but for you it would be horrible. I m very glad 
it is not in your line ; I could not bear to see 
you in such parts." 

" You think I should not do them justice ? 
Very likely. I dare say you are quite right; 
for if I fail, and' find it impossible to play tolera- 
bly pleasant parts well, how should I get through 
such boisterous showy heroines as this ? But 
there is the cue again." 

All that evening Mr. Temple remained beside 
me; and I was very glad that he did so, since 
his presence evidently deterred Lord Glendale 
from approaching, and Mr. Mountain from say- 
ing all the angry things he looked. 

Every day after this, at some time during re- 
hearsal, and for each whole evening, Mr. Tem- 
ple was at the theatre. Wherever I went he was 
my shadow ; and although at first I tried in every 
way to avoid him, I soon found that the attempt 
was useless : his persevering resolution baffled 
all my care. 

For many weeks this went on, untiLthe world 
and every thing around me began to wear a new 
aspect ; even the dusky theatre became invested ^ 
with a strange and joyous beauty. Life, hitherto 
so toilsome and sad, was now a blessing and a / 
boon, for the music of my heart spoke to me from/ 
every thing : I was so happy. "" i 

Had I been older, wi.ser in the world's wretch- 
ed lore, less earnest and more suspicious, I shouki 
not have sufiered myself to be led on so blindly, 
nor have given up my whole heart so fearlessly, 
to one of whom I knew so little. But I was 
young and ignorant, doubting nothing, and be- 
lieving every thing ; and certainly to;-!^ girl as 
inexperienced as myself, Mr. TempM^as, of 
all men I have ever seen, the most calculated to 
inspire this trust. 

His features were perfect, his figure was well 
proportioned and graceful, and his voice had 
those deep, low, musical tones which sink at once 
into the heart. In his acquirements and accom- 
plishments, too, he was a sort of admirable 
Crichton : whatever he did, he did well; and he 
could do almost every thing. He was a native 
of Cheltenham, and had studied for the bar ; but 
for a long time after I first knew him, I dia not 
know his history. His father had been a trades- 
man in the town, who having inherited a lar^ 
fortune from a distant relative, retired from busi- 
ness while his children were very young, and 
sending Essex to Eton and Oxford, and his daugh- 
ters to the most fashionable schools in London, 
tried to forget, and make others forget also, that 
at one time he served behind a Cheltenham 
counter. 

All this I first learned from Mrs. Mountain ; 
who, greatly exasperated by my contempt of 
Lord Glendale, one day in a fit of passion told 
me the history of the Temples. At first I was 
pained; the predjudice of my whole life was 
attacked, and I was startled and vexed : not so 
much at the information itself, as because Essex 
had left me to learn it from any pther than him- 
se\?. 1 h«A observed how rarely he spoke of his 
moiViei Mid a\s\.ftt*^ «i.wd ^«^ "V lwtfi\»^ t.\iftt the 
reason m? as ^x^\«!va^d. "Va. «y N«rj ^otx. ^^s&.^ 
\iowevet^ t\tis fe«>\m^ ^ot^ ^^\ ^sA>«>ttB^\«fl« 
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him next, I had forgotten that I had heard any 
thing to vex me. 

Meanwhile Lord Glendale annoyed me in every 
possible way : morning, noon, and night, when- 
ever I was alone he haunted me. Flowers, fruit, 
music, were constantly left at the cottage by mes- 
sengers from various shops ; and a day seldom 
passed without some attempt being made by his 
lordship to enter into conversation with me : this, 
however, I resolutely resisted, and notwithstand- 
ing the facilities afforded by Mr. and Mrs. Mount- 
ain, I succeeded in repelling any advances. My 
greatest fear was, that Mr. Temple should dis- 
cover and resent the impertinence to which I 
was subject, and I was consequently compelled 
to be more guarded in the expression of my dis- 
pleasure, than I should otherwise have been. 

All this rendered my life within the theatre 
most uncomfortable. Every body was an^ry 
with me : the manager and his wife for offending 
their best patron, and the ladies for monopolizing 
the attentions of the two most distingtte visitors 
to the gre^-room. To their evident chagrin I 
took no notice of their open manifestations of ill- 
nature, and still more annoying inuendoes, but 
went on my round of daily work, as independ- 
ently as ever. 

Finding that the constant presents sent to the 
cottage by Lord Glendale, had become the theme 
of conversation and misrepresentation in the town, 
and that false and scandalous things were said, I 
gave up my pretty quiet lodgings, and after some 
difficulty, succeeded in making arrangements 
with an old half-pay officer and his wife, to re- 
ceive me as boarder. They were kind, sensible, 
and good people, and soon took a great interest 
in my welfare. They had known Mr. Temple's 
family for many years, and gave him a general 
invitation to their house ; while they remsed to 
receive any thing addressed to me, unless they 
knew that it had been ordered by myself : by per- 
severing in which couirse. Lord Glendale's pre- 
sents were soon discontinued. 

Of all my past life, that summer was the hap- 
piest time ;' although even then, there sometimes 
came over my heart, like a dark shadow, a faint 
misgiving that I was not loved with the same sin- 
cere and single-hearted aflfection that I bestowed. 
But such thoughts, whenever they intruded, I 
endeavored to discard at once, as unworthy of 
Essex and myself; and I should have succeeded 
but for one reason : that was, his sensitiveness 
respecting the opinions of other and different 
people. This annoyed me greatly, for it is one 
of those feelings with which I have least sym- 
pathy/ if I know a thing is right to be done, what 
-can it matter to me, if all the world think other- 
[wise? As I, and not they, am responsible for 
' my actions ; it is of all things the most absurd, 
to allow them to influence me against my better 
judgment. 

This was Essex Temple's besetting sin : the 
great weakness of his character. His impulses 
were true and noble, but the fear of what other 
people would say or think, ever came between 
his purposes and their fulfillment : his intentions 
were always good, but his infirmity of purpose 
continually rendered them valueless. This in- 
stability, which arose more from education and 
circumstances, than natural weakness of char- 
acter, was t&e one master fault which led him 
matray. 



But at the time of which I am now writing, 
all this was hidden from me; and, with true 
womanly blindness, I bislieved him to be as per- 
fect in mind and character, as he was graceful 
and chivalrous in manner and bearing. Nor 
was it until long afterward, that the truth dawn- 
ed upon me : ami oh I what a bitter awakening 
it was. 

One thing certainly struck me as strange, and 
even in the midst ol my happiness, sometimes 
made me pause and wonder ; and this was, the 
circumstance of his never speaking of his family 
or mine, and never alluding to the future. I re- 
membered afterward, how often my kind hostess 
had remarked this^ and in her qmet way tried 
^ rouse my suspicions, but in vain. 

My work at the theatre became very severe. 
I played every night, and generally in every 
piece ; but, although I felt it extremely, I bore 
It without complaint./'Tfot so, however, did Es- 
sex ; he was both ind^ant and angry, and con- 
tinually urged me to mrow up my engagement 
and leave the stage. 

One night when I returned home thoroughly 
exhausted, and almost ill from fatigue, the follow- 
ing conversation ensued. He had been very 
moody during the whole evening, and spoke in a 
tone of voice that was most unusual to hioQ) as 
he said, 

"Florence, why will you persist in killing 
yourself in this way? It is enough to make 
people think that hateful theatre is dearer to you 
than I am." 

" And what miatters it if they do, while you 
and I know that it is not so ?" 

" But I do not know it. How am I to know 
it, while you refuse to grant me the only request 
I have ever made to you?" 

"The only request! Why, you ungrateful 
creature ; you are begging and receiving every 
day : only ten minutes since I consented to bury 
noyself in this easy chair to please you, instead 
01 writing my parts for to-morrow, as I ought to 
do, and as I must do presently." 

" You must not — ^you shall not, Florence. If 
you love me, grant my prayer : throw up this 
engagement, and let me see you free." 

" It is impossible : you know that it is." 

" Why, Florence ?" 

"Because the same necessity which placed 
me upon the stage, still exists to keep me there ; 
and while others depend upon me for their daily 
bread, how can. I desert my post?" 

" There can be no * desertion' in relinquishing 
a toil you are wholly incapable of continuing, 
and no ^necessity* that we can not satisfy in some 
other way than by killing you ; therelore yield 
to my entreaties, dearest, and give up this en- 
gagement." 

" Do not urge me ; pray do not". 

" I must : indeed, I must. You want rest and 
freedom, and until you consent to accept them 
both from me, I can not cease to urge you. I 
am miserable while you are the slave of that 
odious theatre: I can not bear to see, or think 
of you there : it drives me mad. If I am really 
so dear to you, Florence, as I love to believe, you 
will spare me the misery of seeing you any 
longer in a position so \v.WMiQJcCa>| ^^ ^^ssi^. i^^\ 
dearest ¥\otfetvc^, \\?\.^vk. Xo xskft^"* 

" How caxv \*J Xo\i «t<iv -? wj Vscv5v. vssv'^ ^^sa.. 
aidwalo lot m^ •, Wx ^o^^ w\.^a«a ^,v5K«.^«s* v» 
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relieve me from a toilsome life, cause you to lose 
sight both of your dignity and mine? Would it 
not be far more derogatory to the self-respect of 
both of us, that I should accept pecuniary aid 
from you, than that I should work to earn it ?" 

*' I think so," said Mrs. Mabledon, my hostess, 
in a quiet voice, continuing the work upon which 
she was employed, without even raising her 
eyes. 

** I am glad you do," I answered, well pleased 
at this prospect of an ally, *^ because you must 
help me to convince Mr. Temple.*' 
* ^' It will be useless, Florence. Nothing can 
convince me that you are right, in submitting 
to a life of misery and degredation, in preference 
to accepting that aid from me which, if our posi- 
tions were reversed, you would think me un- 
re€usonably proud in refusing to take from you." 

" Pardon my interferen^.Mr. Temple," said 
Mrs. Mabledon *, " but I td^k you do not see 
that you are inflicting very great pain upon Miss 
Sackville ; who, it seems to me, could not pos- 
sibly act in the way you wish, and yet preserve 
the independence which must be as dear to you 
as to herself. I am an old woman now, Mr. 
Temple, and have unfortunately seen a great 
deal of what people call the world; I have learn- 
ed how even the most innocent actions may be 
misrepresented and perverted, and I must be 
pardoned for sayinc, that I so entirely agree with 
the view Miss Sackville has taken of your pro- 
posal, and I think she could not with the smallest 
degree of respect for herself, entertain any other. 
She is placed in a very dangerous position : one, 
in which the least appearance of a false step, is 
immediate and utter ruin ; she can not therefore 
be too circumspect ; and, however painful it may 
be to you to see her where she is, there I think 
she must, and ought to remain, until either her 
own family or yours, remove her : or until you do 
so in virtue of a stronger and nearer right than 
you can now urge." 

" Really, Mrs. Mabledon," said Essex Tem- 
ple, greatly annoyed, " you take a very harsh 
view of the matter. No wonder Miss Sackville 
is so impracticable, having you to encourage 
■ her : I always thought you were my friend." 

'^ And so I am, and Miss Sackville's, too ; the 
truest, I think, you both have, since I fear your 
displeasure less than her injury." 

" Great heaven ! Mrs. Mabledon, do you for 
one moment entertain a suspicion ? — but no, it 
is impossible, you can not — ^you dare not !" 

" 1 do not know, Mr. Temple, what it is you 
think that I dare not do ; nor what suspicion you 
fear that I may have formed : at present, I en- 
tertain none ; were it otherwise, you would not 
have been received in this house : but I wish 
to guard a trusting, generous girl against both 
herself and you. She has no mother here, and 
no friend ; and, as I have known you from your 
childhood, it appears to me that I have not gone 
too far in what I have said." 

" Oh, no, dear madam, I thank you from my 
heart," I said, warmly ; *^ and although I am 
quite sure that Mr. Temple urges upon me that 
course which be thinks best and wisest, yet I 
/eeJ most grateful for your interest in my wel- 
/kre, and will certainly follow your advice." 
/'Florence,'' said Essex, reproachfully, "is 
tins your faith and trust in me ?— is this your 
^yo and, confidence ? What have I done, that 



you should so disregard my anxiety and feel, 
mgs, and 'adopt the sentiments of others, who 
can not feel to you as I do ? How can you be- 
lieve that I should counsel any thin^ that could 
oflend the most fastidious sense of propriety? 
And if I would not, why do you reject my wishes, 
caring only for those of other people ? Were 
I to follow your example, what might I not fear 
and suspect ?" 

^* Do not be ungenerous, Mr. Temple," said 
Mrs. Mabledon, who saw that I was too much 
hurt to be able to speak *, " nor try to gain a 
victory over Miss Sackville's judgment, by seem- 
ing to doubt her affection, and so pique her into 
acquiescence. Be honest with yourself, and 
judge in this case as you would in that of an in- 
different person, and you will then acknowledge 
that it is impossible for Miss Sackville to accept 
pecuniary aid from you, while you hold your 
present relative positions. Only as her hus- 
band, or betrothed lover, can she receive the 
assistance you offer ; and that you would see at 
once, were you called upon to advise, and were 
not personally interested in the matter." 

" Florence," said Essex, passionately, " do 
you think so? Do you believe that I am so 
reckless of you, and absorbed in myself, as Mrs. 
Mabledon does ?" 

" No ; I give yon credit for the best motives, 
as I am sure she does ; but I think that if I 
were to act as your kindness leads you to wish| 
I should do wrong." 

"Then, thinking so, you must consider me 
either imbecile or villainous; and in whichever, 
light you regard me, I must be wholly nnwor-' 
thy oi your aflection, and unfit to be your ad- 
viser; therefore, while this feeling exists, my 
visits must be productive of far more pain than 
pleasure, and it will be better that I should not 
mtrude upon you. Mrs. Mabledon, for the sake 
of our old friendship, I must forgive your inter- 
ference between Miss Sackville and myself; but 
I am not often so pacific ; and, as I should grieve 
to forget the respect due to a lady, and a Iriend, 
let me beg of you for the future to leave Miss 
Sackville to her own uninfluenced judgment!" 

And, without another syllable, he left the room. 

When I knew that he was gone, by hearin|[ 
the street-door close after his departure, my head 
sunk upon my arm, which rested on the isofa, 
and I remained silent. I could not speak, and 
ray heart was too full for tears. By-and-by Mrs. 
Mabledon came close beside me ; her voice was 
very soft and gentle; and it was softer than 
usual, as she said : 

" Florence, my dear child, you are bearing a 
great sorrow, and I fear that I have increased 
it by what I have said ; but you are doing right, 
and that must console you." 

Still I did not speak. Afler a time, she went 
on in the same kind, loving tones. 

" You think that you have done wrong, and 
that I have encouraged you; or, at least you 
wish that you had been less firm, and had tern- 
porized with Mr. Temple's wishes, instead of 
rejecting them at once. And now that he is 
gone, you fear that you have cast your happi- 
ness away, and ofliended him forever. Is it not 
so, F\oience*{ — '\s \X uox \2q^ -"m^aaVl roakea you 
sosaAr^ 

1 made no te^\^^ \iXjX \fK»«aft\ Vet \!ax^\i^ 
token ol aa&exiX. 
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" I know it is : I was a girl once, and although 
it is long since, I have not forgotten my feelings 
then : and, by the light of their memory, I under- 
stana yours now. But you are wrong, Florence j 
not in what you have done, but in what you are 
thinking at this moment, even as I speak. And, 
although at the risk of paining you still more, I 
must try to make you see it." 

*' No, do not talk to me now ; I do not think 
I could bear it ] to-morrow, perhaps ;" and I 
bent still lower to the sofa, burying my head 
deeper in the cushions, as if, by shutting others 
from my sight, I could hide myself from them 
and sorrow. 

" As you will, my love ; as you will. Perhaps 
it may be better to defer any further conversa- 
tion, so I will leave you ; but, as I have some 
letters to write, I shsdl come and see you again 
before I go to my room. Do not sit brooding 
over this sorrow; go to bed, and try to rest. 
To-ftiorrow will bring its own burden, and its 
own strength, and each will be proportioned to 
the other ; try, then, to be at peace. ' 

I did not answer her, for I longed to be alone ; 
and although I knew that the excuse of having 
business to do, was only a plea to sit up and 
comfort me, yet I was so languid and engrossed 
"with sorrow, that I could not combat It, but let 
it pass without comment. 

For a long time after she was gone, I sat in 
the same place and posture, without energy to 
move ; over my senses had come that dull, 
stupefying torpor, which so oflen follows bodily 
fatigue and mental suffering ; and which, to me, 
is ten times more difficult to conquer or to bear, 
than the keen misery which stings one into 
strength and resistance. 

At lencth some noise aroused me, and I look- 
ed wearily up. Night was passing away, and 
the faint gray dawn taking its place. I shiver- 
ed with cold. The candles had burned out, and 
every thing in the room looked large, and dim, 
and spectre-like. I got up mechanically, with- 
out any clear idea of where I was going, or 
what I intended to do : as I rose, a rollof paper 
fell from my chair, and, in the same dreamy, 
absent manner, I stooped to pick it up. 

It was the bundle of MS. books that I had 
brought from the theatre, and from which I had 
to copy, and learn, three new and lengthy parts. 
For several minutes I scarcely comprehended 
what I held, or what I had to do with it ; and 
when, at last, I did remember, I sat down list- 
lessly in the dull, faint light, opened the book 
and paper, dipped a pen into the ink which 
stooa by, and began to copy the low-comedian's 
part. How I managed to write at all, I do not 
•Know ; for if I haa exerted even the trifling 
amount of reason, which one would suppose was 
necessary for the mere act of copying. I must 
have known that the broad, coarse language I 
was transcribing could have no reference to me. 
But I did not. and continued writing as I should 
have done if a Latin testament, or a Dutch in- 
voice had been laid before me ; and to about as 
much purpose and jfrofit. Sometimes I had a 
faint iaea that I was doing wrong ; but when 
I tried to think, the effort was so painful, that 
I shrunk from making it a^ain, and went on. 

At Jasl^ and just as the clock chimed four, the 
door aoftljr opened, and, entering the room noise- 
Masljr as a abadow, Mrs. JWabJedon appeared. 



" Why, Florence, my love, I hoped that you 
had fallen asleep upon the sofa, and were at 
rest. Why are you at work now? You will 
be ill to-morrow ; indeed, you look so already. 
How cold your hands are I Come, my love, put 
by this writing, and go to bed. But what is 
this ? what are you copying ? Surely you are 
not going to speak this ?" 

" What ?" I asked, absently, as she took up 
the paper on which I had been writing ; " what ?" 

" This ! Why. Florence, you have, surely, 
made some mistake : this is all slang I Let me 
look at the book. Yes ; I thought so ! You 
have been copying Buckstone's part, instead of 
your own : * Tom Tinkle,' instead of * Anne Tre- 
vanion I' '' 

"Have I?" I answeredj laying my head down 
upon my folded arms ; " I did not know. I am 
so bewildered, I scarcely know what is the 
matter !" 

" Well, never mind : you are tired, and must 
have rest ; let me take you to bed," 

"But these parts — they must be done," I said, 
listlessly. 

" Leave them to me ; only do as I wish, and 
I will take care of them. Come I" 

And obediently, as if I had been a child, I 
follQwed where she led. 

When I reached my awn room, however, and 
went to the table, the first thing I saw was a 
note which I had received the day before from 
Mr. Temple, and which I had left there in the 
hurry of dressing for the theatre. The sight of 
this note dissipated at once all forgetfulness and 
languor, and roused me in a moment from the 
sloth of sorrow ; bringing back, as freshly as 
at first, the keen agony which had passed for a 
time. 

" Nay, Florence," said Mrs. Mabledon, after 
she had suffered my grief to rage unchecked 
during many minutes ; " Essex Temple is not 
worthy of this. He is not worthy of such love 
or sorrow, for he is selfish and unstable ; full of 
thought for himself, but reckless of you. For 
his own gratification, he has urged upon you a 
proposal that no man, loving you as he ought, 
could do ; and because you — unlike too many, 
who, thus sorely tempted, would yield to his 
persuasions — have held fast by your integrity, 
he has left you in anger. Oh, Florence! my 
dear child!" and here she passed her arm round 
my waist, and laid my head upon her shoulder, 
" I know how hard it is to think ill of those we 
love — how the first doubtful thoughts madden 
and crush us ; but it is a grief, which, sooner 
or later, comes to all — it is our birthright ; and 
though we would, we can not shun it. You can 
not bear to doubt the faith and honor of one you 
love so well, and you are angry with yourself 
for doing so : but, nevertheless, the doubt re- 
mains ; and the only right and just way to ob- 
tain peace, is to examine it thoroughly. To 
help you to do this, I must say what I fear may 
pain you. 

" You have told me more than once, that your 
engagement to Mr. Temple, is rather an under- 
stood than a positive thing, and that he has never 
absolutely made you a proposal of oiewr:\a.^\ ^- 
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yourself, as his future wife ; and yet he has never 
definitely asked you to be so. He has never 
said one word that you could rely upon or repeat : 
as far as spoken pled^res go, he is free. He has 
wooed and won your love, and I do believe given 
you in return, all of which he is capable ; but he 
has done no more : legally he is free ; and al- 
though he conceives that he has a right to claim 
you whenever he pleases, he will give you no 
right over him. 

"Now, why is this? He loves you, I am 
sure, and I do think he honors and respects you ; 
but he has not the moral courage to say so pub- 
licly. To his morbid fancy you occupy a ban- 
ned position ; superior to him in birth and feel- 
ing, you are now his inferior in standing and 
worldly rank ; and he dares not be honest with 
you, and open with the world. He wishes to 
secure both, and to keep your love as well as the 
world's favor. He would be proud of his wife, 
not for herself and what she was to him, but for 
what the world said and thought of her. He 
would not marry a vile woman to please the 
world, but he would relinquish a good one. In 
short, he is so much a slave to other men's opin- 
ions, that while you are a poor country actress, 
without position or fame^ Essex Temple will 
never make you his wife. 

"He would lavish all his wealth upon you, 
and really delight in any pleasure or comfort 
that it could give ; nor do I think he would pre- 
sume upon-any power or influence so obtained', 
but beyond that, I believe he dare not go. If he 
dare ever do it, why not now ? To-night, how 
often did I repeat to him, that only as his be- 
trothed wife could you accept his aid : what 
then ^prevented him from offering you his hand 
at once, and removing you from the life you both 
dislike so much, in the only right and legitimate 
manner ? So far as pecuniary means go, he is 
wholly independent ol his family and the world : 
he is his own master, therefore future circum- 
stances will not place him more at liberty than 
be is now ; and if he dare not marry you now, 
no circumstances yet to happen will induce him 
to do so hereafter. 

" Forgive me for saying all this, Florence : it 
can scarcely be more painful for you to hear, 
than for me to speak ; but I wish you, at what- 
ever expense of present sorrow, to see the future 
clearly ; and even at the risk of displeasing you, 
I feel that I ought to speak frankly. May you 
have strength to profit by it." 

And with a mother's kiss upon my feverish 
brow, she wiped away the bitter tears which 
blinded me, and after a time soothed me to rest. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

The next day, and the next, I neither saw 
nor heard from Essex Temple. I knew that he 
was in town, because I heard others speak of 
having seen him, but beyond that I know no- 
thing. 

Who DAn describe the wretchedness of those 

days J The misery of trying to be cheerful : of 

^''"ffffii'^g to speak and laugh, and to appear in- 



and fancying that each was he : his voice, his 
step— the wild bound of hope with which each 
fresh sound was greeted, and the sickness of 
heart and utter faintness, which followed each 
new disappointment. Oh, it was terrible 1 it was 
the concentrated agony of a life. And yet, 
after the first night, I never spoke of him, or 
wept: it would have been better for me, if I 
had ; but I felt as if the words would choke me, 
and tears were scorched. 

One evening, the third after we had parted, 
the opera of "Gustavus" was performed; I had 
nothing to do but to join in the masquerade. I 
wore a Swiss peasant's dress, as one in which I 
was least likely to be recognized, and with a fall 
of thick black lace to my mask, took my place 
among the company. I danced as little as I 
could ; but when the galop was formed, a figure 
in a courier's dress came up to me, and asked 
me in dumb show to join it. I complied, and, 
after a few turns, was surprised to find myself 
whirled ofi" the stage into the stage4>ox lobby ; 
the door stood open, and by the light of the lamp 
I recognized Lord GlendaJe. 

"Miss Sackville," he said, "you will, Itmst, 
pcurdon my seeming rudeness m bringing you 
here ; but as I have found it impossible, in any 
other manner, to obtain a moment's conversation 
with you, I have been compelled to adopt this 
stratagem !" 

" What is it that you wish to say to me ?" I 
asked, indignantly. " I have shown you already, 
by every means in my power, how unwelcome 
your attentions are, and this continued persecu- 
tion is unmanly." 

"I know it — at least I know that it must 
seem so to you ; but have patience with me for 
a few minutes : if you discard me then, I pledge 
myself not to detain you an instant against your 
wishes, but to lead you instantly back to the 
stage." 

" Your lordship can not very easily avoid it 
These are not the days of mysterious disappear- 
ances, even supposing this box was in a less 
public situation.'' 

"You misunderstand and doubt me cruelly," 
said he, " and I deserve it : but when I sent that 
ill-omened packet, and afterward, in the keen- 
ness of disappointment, made that most unwar- 
rantable speech, I did not know you : I estima- 
ted vou by others whom I had known in the same 
profession, and I misjudged you then, as much 
as you have misjudged me ever since." 

"Pray, make no reference to that eyening. 
It is a fresh insult." 

" Oh ! no, no. Why will you be so inexora- 
ble ? Why will you persist in refusing pardon 
to a fault hastily committed, and most truly re- 
pented of?" 

"The fault was neither an isoUtfed, nor a 
hasty one, Lord Glendale : it has been repeated 
deliberately twenty times since." 

" One portion of it has, I acknowledge : but I 
was deceived even in that. I was led to believe 
that after a time you would «lent, and in that 
mad credulous hope I went on adding, as it now 
appears, to the list of my ofienses, and the height 
ol yowt displeasure." 
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for acting upon them ; and it can not lessen my 
offense to include another in it." 

** Certainly not: still I should like to know 
who has been so treacherous, and why your 
lordship saw fit to believe any one, rather than 
myself." 

*^ Because I was a blind and prejudiced idiot," 
he answered, vehemently; "because my mind 
was full of narrow and contemptible prejudices, 
and I would not listen to the whispers of my bet- 
ter judgment, and believe in soodness when I 
saw it. Truly I have sown the wind, and am 
reaping the whirlwind." 

"So must every man, sooner or later, who 
takes other men's judgments for his own." 

" It was the first, and shall be the last time, 
Miss Sackville, so you will generously pardon 
me. I have been a spoiled child, left too early 
to my own reckless will, and, therefore, greatly 
in need of forbearance and mercy, from those 
who judge me. But when I assure you, upon 
my word of honor, that from that first night — 
wnen, in the heat of disappointment, I so K>rgot 
all that was due to you and myself, as to speak 
those rash and evil words — the intention of giv- 
ing you displeasure or offering Insult has been, 
of all others, the farthest from my thoughts, you 
will surely pardon mej will you not?" 

" So assured, I can not refuse. But do not 
think me ungracious in the manner of doing it, 
my lord, when I request that our brief acquaint- 
ance may end here.'' 

" Impossible, Miss Sackville : you can not be 
80 cruel — ^this is not forgiveness. 

" I regret that it is all I am able to ofier." 

" Oh, you can not mean it. You would not be 
BO merciless. You are punishing me by a threat 
you only intend as such." 

*' Your lordship is wrong. I never say a thing 
seriously that I do not wish to be understood so ; 
and, if my pardon is of any value, you have it 
upon the condition I have made." 

" It is impossible : but, why ?" 

" Simply for this reason : I will never, by per- 
mitting or encouraging the attentions oi men, 
whose rank appears to place them so far above 
my present position, as your lordship's does, give 
any one the right to speak or think of me, as you 
have done." 

" What can I say or do, to prove my contri- 
tion? to show you how highly I respect and 
honor you — to disabuse your mind of the im- 
pression I have made?" 

" Nothing : there needs nothing. I willingly 
believe that your opinion of me is changed ; be- 
cause I have so great a faith in the influence of 
integrity, that I nold it impossible for any man, 
not wholly bent upon believing what is false, to 
resist it long. But, placed as I am, I have need 
to guard appearances most heedfully ; and, if I 
would always insure to myself even the tardy 
justice yoti have done me, I must persevere in 
that conduct which not only agrees most with 
my feelings and wishes, but, as in this case, will 
never fail eventually to win it." 

" But you do not intend to remain in this posi- 
tion forever — ^you are not bound for life to the 
stage." 

" No, I trust not : although I fear that the day 
of my emancipation is far distant." 

'* Would tb&t 1 mi^ 
SaokrUIe, give me time 



My heart is yours ; but I have a mother whoso 
prejudices are strong, although her mind is no- 
ble : she loves me well, and will, I doubt not, 
yield ultimately to my wishes ; but, at present, 
she does not know you, and — " 

" My lord, my lord," I exclaimed, as soon as 
astonishment would permit me to speak ; surely, 
you misunderstood what I said a few minutes 
since." 

"No, no," he answered, speaking rapidly, "I 
did not; but my plea has changed since then. 
Anxiety, the fear of losing this opportunity, has 
hurried an avowal that I have long been resolute 
to make ; but which, while it must prove to you 
my altered feelings, and the deep respect in 
-which I hold you, changes also, I trust, the rela- 
tive position that has hitherto existed between 
us. With my whole heart I love and esteem 
you ; and if I ask a slight delay before I present 
you to my mother, it is only that I may thus in- 
sure you the reception you deserve. I do not 
ask you to quit the stage until she takes yoa 
thence : you have kept your place with honor, 
and so I would have you relinquish it ; but I do 
entreat — " 

" Cease, my lord, cease, I implore you," I 
urged, in so low a voice that it was scarcely aud- 
ible to myself, and compelled him to bend for- 
ward to listen. " I thank you for the honor yoa 
would do me, and for the manner in which it has 
been offered ; but it is impossible ; I can not ac- 
cept it." 

" Why ? Oh, Miss Sackville I if you have for- 

fiven me, why ? Do not reject me thus at once ; 
ut be generous, and take time for considera- 
tion." 

"I can not: it would be useless. A year 
hence, I should say the same." 

" But give me that year ; give me hope : do 
not decide against me until that year is past." 

"I must; indeed, I must. Neither time nor 
thought can effect any change." 

"You hate me, then?" 

" No__but— " 

" You love another," he said, interrupting me 
hastily. 

I made no reply. He bent forward again, com- 
pelling me to retreat a step, and the gas-light 
over the box streamed through the curtain luU 
upon my face. 

"I am right," he exclaimed, bitterly; "and 
that other is Essex Temple." 

For a few seconds he was silent ; then contio* 
ued : " Farewell, Miss Sackville. I need not ask 
if my thought is true, for that death-like pallor 
proves it ; and that you are lost to me : though 
not, as I think, forever. Sooner or later you will 
learn that you have thrown your heart away ; 
bestowed it upon one so fickle and fearful, that 
he dares do nothing without the world's leave; 
and, even to insure your happiness and his own, 
will not brave its laugh. You have placed your 
reliance upon a reed, and when you need sup« 
port nll)st, It will fail you. Faith and loyalty can 
never dwell with a man who fears the world like 
Essex Temple. But till that day comes, which 
brings you this bitter knowledge, farewell." ^ 

As he spoke these words I stood silent, gazing 
upon the floor ; witho^il ^'^^t qx «orxne^ \» "ks^j-^ 
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I never even heard or saw Lord Glendale go, but ' which has no other thought than thankfulness, 
looking up some time after, wondering at the si- I was very happy, and a vague knowledge which 



lence. found that he was gone. 

After a while, a thought occurred to me that 
I was absent without leave, and might be want- 
ed ; and, acting mechanically upon it, I left the 
box. The masquerade was over, and the cur- 
tain down, but groups of maskers remained, and 
champagne was bein^ handed about ; while, I2n« 
der cover of the masK, the loud laugh and bold 
repartee passed recklessly from one to the other. 

No one knew or remarked me as I went by : 
at least, if they did. I did not bear or answer. I 
was walking as in a dream, unconscious of all 
outward things. 

Contrary to my usual habit, I made no haste 
to leave the theatre, but sat down upon a bench 
in a kind of movable arbor, which haid been used 
in the play the night before. It was placed in a 
recess at the upper end of the stage, and screened 
from observation by some wood and canvas pil- 
lars, which had adorned the late Swedish palace, 
and now rested against the top of the arbor. I 
had not been seated there long, when a sound 
beside me caused me to look up, and in the un- 
<certain light I saw a tall, dark figure standing at 
my side. 

I rose hastily, feeling frightened ; but as I did 
80, the low, deep voice of Essex Temple uttered 
my name. 

" Florence, Florence, can you forgive me ?" 

A moment after, and I was trembling upon his 
shoulder ] all forgiven, all forgotten : with no 
sense or thought but that ho was come back, 
that his arm was roimd me, and his voice whis- 
pering broken words of love and penitence. 

"Oh, Florence!" he murmured: "my own, 
own Florence ; can you pardon me ? Can you 
forgive the pain my pride and obstinacy have 
caused you ? These last three miserable days 
have been days of torture and wretchedness to 
me, far, far beyond what you have suffered. 
Florence, dearest ! dearest Florence, speak to 
me : say that you forgive me." 

But who that ever loved with her whole heart, 
and felt the bliss a reconciliation brings, could 
talk. Deep love, like deep water, is silent. The 
shallower a thing is, the more clamor it makes. 
The noisy thunder-clouds are ever the most fleet- 
. in^. It is the dark, silent ether beyond, which 
shmes on, clear and infinite, forever. 

The whole of that evening, neither to Essex, 
nor to any one else, did I speak half-a-dozen 
sentences. I was too happy, and my heart too 
full of a deep, measureless joy to talk. I could 
only sit upon the sofa in the little home parlor, 
with my race buried in its soft cushions, and lis- 
ten to his voice, and feel in every thrilling nerve 
that 
thou 



he was near. I looked at no future ; I 



rht of no past : he was at my side ; his arm 
round me, his voice in my ear : and all grief, all 
memory, was extinguished. He was there, and 
sorrow and forebodings could not reach ipe then. 
All that night, long after he was gone, I sat 
on the window-seat of the little parlor, gazing 
out into the moonlit garden. 

It was a fair summer night, late in August, 
Hnd the golden iiarvest-moon was up, flowing 
«// things in her rich, soft light. Every thing 
^w qmet witboat and within : even my heart,' . . _ 

^^icb bad been so storm-tossed for many days,\mmvpa\TiX\n^-xoom,wA*»\.o^\sM^^ 
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had latterly began to dawn upon my heart, " that 
all good things come from above," caused me to 
kneel. I did not pray, nor thank God in words; 
but I knelt down humbly, urged by an indescrib- 
able impulse ; and lifting my eyes to the deep 
blue heavens, felt the gratitude I could not ut- 
ter : and He who, undeceived by words, undaz- 
zled by protestations, looks with a clear, ealm 
eye upon the heart which bows before Himi, read 
in mine that night, that, ignorant, religionless, 
and undisciplined as I was, yet I did recognize, 
however imperfectly, that it was His hand which 
had blessed me, and His love which watched 
over me ; and the voiceless prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing was not cast out. 

But while I was thus happy at home, it was 
not long before I discovered that, uncomfortable 
as I hSl been at the theatre for some weeks 
past, I could be rendered even more nncomfort- 
able still. 

From the day following our interview in the 
stage-box. Lord Glendale had entirely absented 
himself from the theatre ; and, looking^ upon me 
as the cause, Mr. Mountain became (Hssatisfied, 
exacting, and uncourteous. For some time I 
endured every annoyance uncomplainingly ; I 
was too happy to be captious, and therefore 
yielded to the manager whenever I could ; and 
when I could not, I tried to compromise ; resolv- 
ing, if possible, to avoid the open war to which 
I saw that he wished to come. Still it was dif- 
ficult*, because an actress is so completely at 
the mercy of the manager, that the most pacifio 
disposition on earth, can not always endure bis 
tyranny. I am not pacifio ; and, moreover, little 
annoyances are ever harder to bear, than creat 
troubles ; so that the petty vexations to which I 
was now hourly subjected, chafed my spirit ter- 
ribly. It really appeared as if Mr. Mountain 
had obtained a knowledge of all my weaknesses, 
my likes and dislikes, and found hu whole pleas- 
ure in practicing upon them. 

For mstance, the private dressing-room which 
had been at first allotted to me, was the great- 
est comfort I had in the theatre, and spared me 
many a disagreeable hour in the society of the 
green-room ; and for this I had thanked 'Mr. and 
Mrs. Mountain repeatedly. One morning, how- 
ever, about a week after Lord Glendale's disap- 
pearance, when I went to this room to arrange 
some trimmings upon the dress I had worn the 
night before, and was going to wear that night 
again, to my astonishment, I found the door open, 
and Mr. Preston, the scene painter, busilf at 
work upon a new range of mountains. The 
dressing-table, looking-glass, chairs and baskets 
had disappeared, and in their places were paint- 
pots, rude easels, brushes, ana odds and ends of 
scenes being patched together. 

As I stood at the door, Mr. Preston looLfed 
round from his work, and laughed. 

" What in the world are you doing here ?" I 
asked. 

" Only painting out this river and pntting in 
these mountains, that's all." 

" But here ; why are you here ?" 

^^ A.^^ \W\?« \.V!L<& ^<&%lvoiL^ and that I can't 
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"wfell off, the governor has put me here, with cross 
lights, and no air. But, of course, you knew it. 
This is your dressing-roona, is it not ?" 

*' Yes ; at least it was." 

" Very strange. I suppose you and the gov- 
ernor have had a tiff, and he's showing off a bit; 
coming '■ Captain Grand,' you know. Hadn't 
you better ask him what it's all about?" 

^^ Yes, if I see him ; if not, I shall not trouble 
myself about it. What I can not claim, I will 
not subject myself to be refused." 

And so, to Mr. Mountain's evident chagrin, I 
only said to him when I met him soon after, 

^* Have my dressing-table and its appendages 
been taken into the general dressing-room, Mr. 
Mountain ? I want one of the baskets." 

He was mortified; disappointed in his expect- 
ation of a war of words ; in which, of course, 
he knew that he must be victorious. He was in 
a passion, and I saw it ; and was therefore cool, 
courteous, and calm. I remembered my childish 
experience with my cousin Philip, and how easi- 
ly I always obtained the superiority, whenever 
he suffered his fiery temper to have way ; that 
experience gave me coolness now. 

'' The general room," he repeated. " Really, 
Miss Sackville, I don't know. I am not the 
. proper person to apply to ; I am not the theatre 
cleaner." 

"I am perfectly aware of it ; I merely asked 
to spare mys^f the trouble of going up stairs to 
find her." 

^' I dare say you were surprised ; but the fact 
is, I can not spare such a room as that any long- 
er — " 

"So I concluded, from fihding Mr. Preston 
there ; pray do not apologize" (he almost stamp- 
ed with rage at the very idea of my impertinence 
in supposing that he meant to do so), I shall be 
very comfortable in the large dressing-room." 

That week I was cast every night for two or 
three long and most disagreeable parts, all new 
to me. I do believe that for the one amiable 
purpose of annoying me, Mr. Mountain injured 
nis theatre, wearied the company, and kept mo- 
ney out of the house, by choosing every antiqua- 
ted play, and stupid iarce, that he could find, 
which had the reconotmendation of containing a 
long, profitless, walking-lady's part that he could 
assign to me. But if he hoped by this to wear 
my patience and temper out, and to provoke me 
into abandoning the vantage ground I had taken, 
he was disappointed. I could not help beins 
chafed ; but the more evident his purpose of 
tormenting me became, the more obedient and 
obliging was I ; until the feeling which had at 
first been simple vexation and pique, increased 
almost to hatred, and at last showed itself seri- 
oasly. 

I have always thought it was to Miss Mont- 
gomery, that Mr. Mountain was indebted for the 
..aoonrate knowledge of my wishes and aversions 
- which he now obtained; because I invariably 
found after the slightest and most inadvertent 
expression of dislike to any thing in her presence, 
. that was the very next thing I was required to 
do. 

One evening when Mrs. Mabledon accompa- 
• Bied me to the dressing-room, I happened thoughts 
}ess]jr to repeat to ber there, what I had said in 
her own bquse so many times before, that no- 
tbing aboold indaoe me to play a part requiring 



male attire. This was said apropos of Miss 
Montgomery playing Rosalind, and as I thought, 
during her absence ; but the instant after I had 
spoken, she entered the room ; and I saw by her 
smile that she had heard me, and was conscious 
that she had the means of annoying me furUier ; 
but I said nothing to my companion, waiting the 
issue in silence. 

This came sooner than I expected, for the 
next night, when I went as usual into the green- 
room to see the casts for the week, I found the 
following : 

"the married rake." 
Mrs. Trie Trac — Miss Sackville. 

For a moment my breath came quick, and my 
heart faltered, but m the next I was calm again. 
The gage was cast down ; I was set at defijmce ; 
and the knowledge roused me. 

I stood for an instant considering what to do, 
and having decided, went in search of the prompt- 
er ; both the managers having left the house. 

"Mr. Mulford,'°I said, quietly, "there is a 
mistake in the cast of the '■ Married Rake.' " 

" How so. Miss Sackville ?" 

" I am cast for Miss Montgomery's part ; and 
the error ought to be rectified to-night." 

" Yon €kre cast to play Mrs. Trie Trac, are 
you not?" 

"Yes." 

"Then it's all right; Mr. Mountain cast the 
piece himself, and I copied his memorandum." 

"Is he in the theatre?" 

" No, he went home after the play." 

" Then will you be so good as to tell him to- 
night, when you see him as usual, that I never '^ 
play parts requiring male attire; and that I con- 
sider the one for which he has now cast me, be- 
longs of right to Miss Montgomery, or Miss La- 
tour." 

" It's a crack part," suggested Mr. Mulford, 
pacifically. 

" I believe it is ; so is ' King Lear.' " 

" You had better play it. Miss Sackville," said 
the prompter, following me as I turned away. 
" Mr. Mountain has determined that you shall, 
and it is no easy matter to make him change his 
mind." 

*' Determinations which depend upon other 
people's inclinations and obedience for their ful* 
fillment, are very foolish things to make, Mr. 
Mulford ; and so, I fear, Mr. Mountain wiU find 
in this instance." 

"But consider, Miss Sackville; do not be 
hasty. Remember that a manager — " 

" Is not the Autocrat of all the Russias, Mr. 
Mulford ; if he were, I mieht consider." 

" But as it is, I do think you could play the 
part uncommonly well, and look it to perfection ; 
the season has at least five weeks more to run, 
and it's not worth while throwing yourself out 
of an engagement, and losing your benefit, is 
it?" 

" Not if it could be avoided, certainly," I re- 
plied, gratified by his tone of interest ; " but it 
can not be." 

" But it can, it can ; only play this part." 

" It is useless to urge an impo88ibilitY> Mt, 

1 nevet VvW v\^^ soStv «. ^wX ^^^^'^tf "^^^ 
to save \.Yi^>ae^X ^^!^^^^T°^t^^S«i^S 
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it is late, and Mr. and Mrs. Mabledon are wait- 
ing for me in the lobby." 

When I reached home I said nothing of what 
had oocmrred ; but the next morning, upon en- 
tering the theatre, I was accosted by the stage- 
manager, and in a very abrupt manner requested 
to go to Mr. Moantain^s room. I did so. The 
door stood open, and the moment I knocked, Mr. 
Mountain's voice bade me enter. He was talk- 
ing to Miss Montgomery, to whom he waved his 
hand, as if asking her to remain ; and then, in a 
short rude tone, he said to me, 

^^ You are late. Miss Sackville." 

*' It is scarcely eleven yet, Mr. Mountain, and 
* The Groves of Blarney^ is not called until half- 
past." 

" Very likely not ; but the * Married Rake' — 
by-the-by. Miss Sackville, that was what I sent 
for you about. I have received some ridiculous 
message from Mulford concerning it, and I have 
thought it best to see you myself, before the thing 
gets more talked of, to tell you that I can make 
no alteration in the cast, and, therefore, that I 
shall expect you to play the character I have 
allotted to you." 

" I am sorry for it, Mr. Mountain, because it 
is innpossible." 

" By , madam, what do you mean ?" he 

asked, furiously, now giving way to the passion 
he no longer strove to curb ; '^ do you not know 
that you are bound to play it, or whatever else 
I choose?" 

" No, I do not.' 

^' Then it is quite time you did know it ; and 
now let me hear no more of such infernal non- 
sense." 

*^ I have not the honor to understand yon, Mr. 
Mountain; neither, I think, do you comprehend 
me. I have said that I decline playing Mrs. 
Trie Trac, and I adhere to my resolution." 

** But you can't, madam ; you can't. You are 
bound to play the business belonging to your 
line ; and, oy , I'll cast you for every breech- 
es part in the drama : you darn't refuse." 

" It will scarcely be wise to try me," I an- 
swered, coolly. 

" You defy me, then ; but, by , you shall 

repent it. You shall either forfeit your engage- 
ment, or play what I put up for you. I've had 
enough annoyance with your whims already." 

The blood flew to my face at this insult ; but 
I resolutely repressed every other symptom of 
anger, and answered quietly, 

"I will neither forfeit my engagement, nor 
play one such part as Mrs. Trio Trac. I am 
perfectly aware of your power and my own ; and 
knowing both, again repeat my determination not 
to play the part." 

The manager stared : my self-possession dis- 
concerted him. I saw my advantage, and pro- 
ceeded, 

'''• Before I left town, I made the resolution I 
have now expressed ; and, that I might feel se- 
cure in upholding it, I consulted an eminent legal 
authority, who assured me that, while I hold the 
pKJsition I now do in this theatre, I have a perfect 
jiff At to refuse aU such parts as are acknowledged 
In every comp&ny, to belong to the leading-l^y, 
Aod the cbambermaid." 

•Bat you were to share the leading business. 



as may be mutually agreed upon.' Now, if that 
phrase means any thing, it means that my consent, 
as well a» yours, must be given, before I can be 
called upon to play any character not absolutely 
mine of right; and as in the present case, my 
consent is not, and never will be given, ^on have 
no power either to insist upon my playing Mrs. 
Trie Trac, or to say that my refusal to do so 
vacates mv engagement. I regret that this mis- 
understanding nas arisen, but since it has, it is as 
well that I have had an opportunity of expressing 
decidedly my determination upon the subject." 

Miss Montgomery, who, durmg the commence- 
ment of this altercation, had appeared to enjoy 
exceedingly the rudeness of the manager and my 
discomfort, now finding that the matter was tun- 
ing out better for me than she had expected, and 
moreover that her rights as leading-lady had been 
compromised by Mr. Mountain in his conditions 
of engagement with me exclaimed angrily. 

" That engagement is not worth a fig ; nobody 
can give away my rights but myself, and I should 
like to see anybody attempt it. I engaged as 
leading lady here, and the leading business I'll 
have.'" 

" I have not the smallest wish to interfere with 
it. Miss Montgomery, only as you are so resolute 
to maintain your right, I am surprised that you 
should have suggested this infringement of it," 
and with a bow I left the room. 

I carried my point, but at the expense of this 
coarse insolence, and the loss of the little remain- 
ing comfort in the theatre. Henceforth my life 
resembled nothing so much as that of poor Cin- 
derella with her charming sisters. 



CHAPTER L. 
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Irritating and discouraging as were these an- 
noyances, they were not all I had to weary and dis- 
tress me. Letters from home were brief,and came 
at lone intervals ; and never without an urgent re- 
quest lor money, with which it was often impossi- 
ble for me to comply. I paid the whole of my 
salary, within a very few shillings, to Mrs. Mable- 
don, and the trifling overplus was barely 8ufil« 
cient to defray the continual every-day expenses, 
of new trimmings for dresses, ffloves, shoes, 
and innumerable other indispensable etceteras. 
It was therefore no unusual occurrence for me to 
be absolutely without a shilling on pay day. My 
mother did not appear to understand this, but re- 
garded my iaability to send her money, as a mere 
excuse rendered necessary by extravagance ; a«i 
in one letter she asked me sarcastically, how 1 
proposed that she and Helen were to live, if my 
means to help them remained so ridiculously 
small. 

All this was very distressing ; the more so be- 
cause I could not improve or onanffe the state of 
affairs, which called forth such letters. My 
beneflt was now my sole hope, and I knew that 
its success was more than doubtful. I was a tol- 
erable favorite with the audience; but Mn. 
Bellew's influence was very great, and I was 
well aware that she would exert it against me. 
Beaidea \.\\%.t| "^x . '^cranXaJiTL ^xud Miss Montgom- 
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Sometimes when reflecting upon these circum- 
stances, I doubted the prudence of hazarding the 
heavy expenses attendant upon taking a benefit; 
but the persuasion of Mrs. Mabledon eventually 
re-4Lssured me and I determined to risk the ven- 
ture. Another source of uneasiness was soon 
added to those already so oppressive, and that was, 
anxiety for the future : the uncertainty of obtain- 
ing an engagement, when the present one termin- 
ated. But for this difficulty, which her love had 
foreseen from the first, my dear unchanging 
friend Mrs. Lyndon, had provided. 

A week previous to the close of the Cheltenham 
theatre, I received a note from the wife of the 
Bath and Swansea manager, ofierinff me an au- 
tumn engagement at the latter place. The 
terms she proposed increased my income twelve 
shillings a week, and I very gladly closed with 
them. While I was pondering over this unex- 
pected good fortune, and wondering how and 
why it came, there arrived a letter from Mrs. 
Lyndon explaining all. She had experienced 
quite as much anxiety respecting my destiny after 
leaving Cheltenham, as I had done, and finding 
that the manager of the Bath theatre held that at 
Swansea also, and that it would open immediately 
after the expiration of my present engagement, 
she wrote to all the people she knew m King 
Bladud's city, and maae it a personal service to 
herself, that they would exert themselves with 
Mr. Sheepcote in my favor. This they did so 
effectually, that the result was this communica- 
tion from Mrs. Sheepcote, which for the next 
few months set all my theatrical cares at an end. 
Swansea, I wsls told, was a very cheap place, and 
I hoped therefore to he able to add considerably 
to the very small sums I had hitherto sent to my 
mother. 

But even this did not reconcile me to the idea 
of leaving Cheltenham. Uncomfortable as I was 
in the theatre, tired and overworked, yet there 
was peace and happiness, strength and joy, in the 
daily visits and cherished love of Essex Temple. 
Happiness seems a tame and quiet word, all 
powerless to express the intensity of the feelings 
which possessed me then. My love was so deep, 
BO measureless, so infinitely beyond any other 
passion I had ever felt or imagined, that to lose 
or change it, appeared impossible. It must ever 
be the same : to change must be to die. 

As I look back upon these days, and, possessed 
of the key which experience and sorrow furnished, 
can read legibly now the thousand actions which 
then were meaningless, 1 marvel at my own blind 
folly, which could not see what to all others must 
have been so palpable. But my love was so per- 
fect, my faith and trust so boundless, that even 
when doubts and misgivings did whisper warn- 
ings and foreboding, I refused to listen ; and in- 
stead of courting and welcoming conviction 1 sent 
it from me as a traitor. 

This new life had one advantage ; it lent free- 
dom and energy to ray acting, and the grace of 
happiness to my manner. I soon ceased to be 
tame and spiritless in my performance, and the 
audience was charmed. One night in particular, 
I remember. The Hunchback was put up, and 
while I was dressing for Helen, word was brought 
that Miss Montgomery had been suddenly taken 



through the earlier scenes horribly ; but after the 
first act the excitement of my own feelings gave 
strength and energy to my playing^ and I dashed 
on fearlessly and impulsively, amid the hushed 
and breathless silence of the audience. The 
words poured forth in a torrent, as if the passion- 
ate and burning language were the natural and 
uncontrollable voice of my heart. For the time 
I was Julia ; and, carried away by the sympathy 
between my rash nature and hers, I spoke and 
acted as I felt : her words were mine ; I was 
playing myself. 

The curtain fell amid an uproar of applause, 
and loud calls for me; but before the heavy 
wooden roller auite reached the ground, and 
while I was still in sight of the audience, my 
over-tasked powers of Sodj and mind gave way, 
and without any warning but an increased pale- 
ness, which no one, of course, observed, I sank 
fainting upon the boards. When I recovered, I 
found myself lying upon a sofa in the green-room, 
with Mrs. Mabledon and a stranger, standing 
beside me. Mrs. Mountain was talking to them, 
and I heard her say, 

" This is a most unlucky contretemps : do pray, 
doctor, do your best to revive her. Miss Mont- 
gomery is ill in bed ; and what are we to do with 
the farce, if Miss Sackville keeps on fainting like 
this ?" 

" I do not know, madam," answered the stran- 
ger, '^ but as there is not the slightest probability 
of Miss Sackville being sufficiently recovered to 
play again to-night, you had better make ar- 
rangements accordingly." 

"Not play to-night 1 Oh mafoi ! but she 
must. See, her eyes are open. How do yoa 
feel, my dear? better. Ay, that's rieht: I 
thought you would soon come round. Ts^e this 
eau de vt>, it will do yoa an immensity of good, 
and then let me help you to the dressing-room ; 
the songs are nearly over, and you wont have any 
too much time to uress for the farce." 

"I can not go on again to-night; indeed, I 
can not," I answered faintly. 

" Oh, yes, you can— K)nly try — just try to walk 
a little, and you will feel quite revived ; nothing 
like trying," and seizing my hand, she half-com- 
pelled, half-assisted me to rise; though to very 
little purpose, for the instant I stood upright, my 
brain began to reel, and I fell back again upon 
the sofa. 

" I told you so, I knew how it would be," said 
the surgeon, coming forward and raising my 
head ; " she must ao home, and go to bed, and 
keep quiet." Ana so, despite Mrs. Mountain's 
entreaties and displeasure, I did, as soon as I 
was able to stand. 

The next day the local papers had each a long 
critique upon my performance, which in their 
exaggerated language was "a thrilling master- 
piece," and a most fMithetic account of my suddea 
and very distressing illness. 

The consequence of this was, that half the 
play-goers in the town called during the day to 
know if I were really alive ; and Essex Temple, 
who was at Worcester, rode over in the greatest 
alarm, to ascertain the truth of the paragraph. 

I was studying Katherine in Shakspeare's 
" Taming of the Shrew ^" ^V!l<wsl1v«^& ^\»sn!«A.Vs^ 
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'Went out hastily to meet him ; for he was to have 
been absent several days, and I was alarmed by 
his sudden appearance. 

" Why, Florence, dearest, I have been nearly 
mad. I thoaght you were ill— -dying," he said, 
putting his arm round me. " What has been the 
matter ? you are paler than ever, and you tremble 
terribly. What has been the matter ?** 

** Oh, nothing, nothing. I was only tired last 
night and fainted — that is all. But blow did yon 
hear of it, and why are you here ?" 

*' I saw it in the paper, and came off imme- 
diately. I knew no one from whom I could in- 
quire the truth ; and even if I had, I should not 
have trusted any evidence but that of my own 
senses. How ill yon look, Florence," he con- 
tinued, looking earnestly into my face; ^yon 
have either been worse than you acknowledge, 
or your paleness and languor strike me more 
forcibly after the last few days' absence. Which 
isit?'*^ 

" I do not know," I answered, laughing ; " a 
little of both, perhaps : but come in, and talk to 
Mrs. Mabledon ; she wants to see yon." 

"You do not play to-night?" 

"No." ' 

" Then if I can persuade Mr. and Mrs. Mable- 
don to spend the day out of doors, at my farm at 
Leckhampton, will you go ? I want to say some- 
thing to you." 

**0h, yes, I shall enjoy it very much: a day 
in the fields, without one's bonnet, will be to 
me like taking a new lease of life. I shall be 
delighted." 

" Then, why will you not always live there ? 
Oh, Florence, why will you work and torture 
yourself to death, rather than take happiness and 
help from me?" 

And saying this, he turned aviray to seek Mrs. 
Mabledon ; while I, vexed and astonished at his 
resumption of a subject I thought was at rest for- 
ever, went back into the parlor. 

The whole of the day he was restless and un- 
easy, evidently wishing to say something, but 
scarcely knowing how to commence, or whether 
• it would be wise to begin at all. This unsettled 
frame of mind influenced his manner : he was so 
completely uncomfortable that he made us so 
too; and we returned to Cheltenham, without 
having the conversation he had anticipated. 

It was now time to make arrangements for my 
benefit, the period for which I knew must be 
approaching ; although I had no idea of the day, 
or even week, for which it w^ould be fixed. It is 
-a most unfair custom, much in favor with mana- 
gers, to keep their company in ignorance of the 
nights they intend to devote to the benefit of each 
individual ; so that it is not unusual to be sud- 
denly told on Monday, that Thui-sday is fixed for 
your benefit, and thus to have only three or four 
days to prepare for it. By the exercise of this 
petty tyranny, many arrangements are prevent- 
ed, that under better auspices might be effect- 
nal for the success of an undertaking upon which 
so much depends ; and which often involves the 
poor actor's whole means of relieving himself 
from debts, his scanty income has obliged him 
to incur. 
This small despotism was exercised in my 
(C«5e; for on Friday night, as I was leaving the 
theatre, I received a message from Mr. Mount- 
wflr ioforming me that my benefit was fixed for 



the Tuesday following. This was the worst day 
he could possibly have assigned to me, as Mis9 
Montgpmery's benefit, which had been underlined 
in the bills for a fortnight, was to take {dace upon 
the Monday; and this very Friday night, had 
been devoted to the first tragedian. But it was 
useless to remonstrate, and, therefore, I prepared 
to do the best I could. 

'^The Tempest," in whieh I did not play, and 
"The Ransom," and "Loan of a Lover, '^ in which 
I did, were the pieces I selected j and I gave im« 
mediate orders for the bills to be printed, dis« 
tributed, and posted. 

This being my first benefit, I had of course to 
procure ticket cards, each of which required 
signing with my initials, and sealing; which 
troublesome occupation employed the whole of 
Saturday afternoon and evening. This done, the. 
next thing was to inclose bills to the principal 
play-going people in the town : but against this 
proceeding, Essex Temple obstinately rebelled. 

" Don't do it, Florence ; don't do it. I'll take 
every box in the house, sooner than you shall 
humble yourself so. It will drive me mad to 
know that you are goin^ about the town like that 
Miss Montgomery, selling tickets." 

" Do not be so absurd, Mr. Temple," said Mrs. 
Mabledon, looking up from the notes she was 
directing. " Miss Sackville is not going about 
the town ; but even if she did, and it were the 
established custom, she would be right to do so. 
Her benefit is of very great consequence, and I 
think it is her duty to make every exertion to 
insure its success.'' 

And with this practical matter-of-fact reply, 
she assiduously resumed her occupation. Essex 
bit his lips, and turned to me : he could not en- 
dure to hear that I was so very poor. 

"Florence, do be a good reasonable girl for 
once, and let me take boxes in the name of all 
the Smiths' and Jones' in England, and give you 
a check for their tickets, and burn these horrid 
notes : do dearest." 

" Florence, do not be silly," said the calm voice 
of Mrs. Mabledon, as she continued writing. 

"Florence, listen to me," said Essex, im- 
patiently, " and do not let any one come between 
us again. What rational objection can you have 
to my taking fifty or sixty boxes ? If Mr. Giles 
or Stiles, or any body else, chose to /take the 
whole house, you would not demur; why then 
should you do so with me?" 

"It is so very different,'* I answered, hesi« 
tatingly : " besides, I earn my living from the 
public, and I have no right to allow any monopoly 
that would shut them out of the theatre." 

"That's right, Florence," said Mrs. Mabledon. 

"No, U is pride : pride that you ought not to 
feel or show to me, Florence. Think what I 
shall endure, goin^ into people's houses, and 
finding these begging notes from you, on their 
tables." 

" Begging notes !" 

" They are equivalent to it : you send these 
bills hoping that people will come ; and what is 
that but begging, at second-hand ? In my opinion 
it is worse: there is something straightforward 
in asking a man point blank, for three shillings ; 
but iViate \a tioX. ow^ xfedaftoiiag quality, courage, 
\ioneslY, or axvY tVvvcv^ ^\^/\xiV\a%? 
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off grumbling, and help me to seal those notes : 
they must be sent out this evening." 
/ " Florence," exclaimed Essex, ** why will you 
talk to me in this way ? I can not bear it : it 
will drive me mad. Why will you repeat that 
odious phrase about getting your living ?" 

" Because it is true." 

*< It is not true : at least there is no necessity 
that it should be. If you have any — " 

What else he would have said, 1 do not know, 
for at this moment the door opened, and a 
visiter entered. 

In due course of time my benefit night came, 
and passed. The house was tolerably full, and 
I was a gainer of thirty pounds. As I did not 
owe any thing in the town, I sent the entire 
amount to my mother, deducting only the neces- 
sary sum requisite for traveling to Swansea. 

A fortnigllt after this, the theatre closed. An- 
other week, and, leaving all that was so dear to 
me, I must go forth among strangers again, to 
make fresh struggles, to gain newiriends, and to 
fight as it were the battle of life afresh, upon un- 
known ground, with new antagonists. A miser- 
able week it was : a weary heavy time ; and 
yet the thoucht that every hour was bringing it 
nearer to a close, chilled my heart almost to ice. 

Daring this time, Essex scarcely ever left me. 
All his pursuits, friends, and occupations, were 
abandoned, and to sit, or walk, or talk with me, 
seemed the sole end of his existence. Presents 
of all sorts, every imaginable thing that money 
could purchase, he would have heaped upon me ; 
but I would accept nothing, except one little 
antique ring, studded w^ith turquoise, that he 
always wore, and which I exchanged with him 
for a small emerald hoop, that I had worn from 
childhood. 

The smallest note upon the most trifling sub- 
ject, the tiniest book, the most worthless and 
withered flower that he had ever touched or 
given to me, was hoarded and cherished; but 
costly jewels and expensive presents I could not 
receive. I loved the gifts for the giver's sake, 
and the less valuable they were in themselves, 
the dearer they were to me. 

Wretched as I felt, I do not think I betrayed 
so great a dread and grief as Essex, at the pros- 
pect of separation. He could not endure the 
slightest allusion to our parting : the very name 
of Swansea, or least expression of anxiety, or 
fear as to my reception and comfort there, ex- 
asperated him. In all my arrangements, there- 
fore, and ail my doubts, I could take no council 
from him, but was obliged to confine myself 
wholly to Mrs. Mabledon ; who, unlike her usual 
kindliness and courtesy, was scarcely civil to him. 
. At length, the last night came. That terrible 
"last," whose approach had been counted almost 
minute by minute, but whose arrival had been 
dreaded like a doom. 

My place bad been secured by Mrs. Mabledon 
in the Bristol coach, whence I was to proceed to 
Swansea by water. My trunks filled up the tiny 
hall as they stood piled one above another, ready 
for departure ; nothing remained to be done j and 
weary and heart-sick, I sat down alone in the 
little parlor. Essex was at home : a college 
friend having unexpectedly arrived from Oxford, 
he bad been obliged to go to him. Mrs. Mab\e. 
don was oooupied in her own room, and 1 was 
A/ooa; enduring a foretaste of that desolation 



which the morrow would so surely bring. I tried 
to read, to work, to fix my thoughts upon the 
future, to look beyond the present, as it were, 
into a calmer, quieter hereafter ; but in vain. All 
energy of will was gone : I had lost the strength 
to be calm. There is a weariness of soul and 
body which subdues both to sleep ; but that is 
not rest or calm, it is exhaustion ; and into that 
heaviness and stupor of woe, there was too 
stronff a life of misery in my heart, to sufier me 
to sink. 

It was late when Essex returned. His friend 
had detained him longer than I expected, and it 
was evening when he came back. 

We were to part that night; for the coach 
started very early in the mornings and Mrs. Ma* 
bledon had prevailed upon Essex to forego his 
intention of seeing me off by it. She very pru- 
dently thought that it would unsettle and dis- 
tress me. 

A long, silent evening passed ; no one spoke 
often or much, and although I tried to talk and 
be cheerful, the effort was so much beyond my 
power that I soon relinquished it, and gave my- 
self up to the questionable luxury of dwelling 
upon my own thoughts. 

At last Mrs. Mabledon said, tenderly, 

" It is late, Florence : you have a long jour- 
ney before you, and you look very pale and 
tired." 

I started : her voice had broken the reverie 
into which I had fallen, and I rose hurriedly and 
mechanically, scarcely conscious of what was to 
be done. But Essex rose too, and then the trut|i 
flashed upon me. We were now to part. 

I trembled all over ; Essex stood before me, I 
looked into his face ; if mine expressed one half 
the anguish I felt, it must have been mournful 
indeed. 

" Florence I my own, own Florence," he mur- 
mured, as my head fell upon his shoulder, and 
his arm tightened round me. For several min- 
utes neither of us spoke again. My heart seem- 
ed breaking, and by the beating of his against 
my side,. I Knew that he was suffering little if 
any less. 

" Why will you leave me ? Oh, Florence, 
why will you leave me ?" he exclaimed at last. 
" Have pity upon yourself and me : stay here ; 
stay with Mrs. Mabledon : give up this life of 
misery, and stay here." 

I could not answer, and in still more passion- 
ate tones he cried, 

" If you love me — Oh I Florence, if I am not 
hateful to you — if you would not doom me to 
wretchedness for ever, stay with me here. You 
think you have courage to bear the separation, 
but you are wrong : you cling to me now; every 
pulse in your frame is trembling, vibrating to my 
voice : you shiver like an aspen, even while I 
hold you thus. How ^ill it be to-morrow, whea 
with the same suffering you have lost the sup- 
port ? You can not bear it, and will die in the 
struggle against yourself; then have pity upoa 
us both. Stay with Mrs. Mabledon : place your- 
self under her protection ; or, if you like it bet- 
ter, send for your family, and let me w^atch and 
guard you as men do the shrines they worship. 
Dearest Florev^e^K ^cctxow ^YiJ\\NK^^xx'K^^5vw>^'CKi.\ 
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vield to my prayers : your slightest wish shall 
be anticipated, your wants forestalled, yourself 
idolized beyond what the wildest fancy can con- 
ceive. Your own heart pleads for me : listen 
to it, Florence — my own, own Florence — listen 
to it." 

I looked up, I felt my lip quiver as I tried to 
speak steadily. 

" Oh, Essex, urge me no further. You ought 
not ; and if you knew how you were adding to 
the pain I am trying to bear, I am sure you would 
not.'' 

" I am pleading for my life — ^for all that makes 
existence bearabk ; can you wonder that I plead 
earnestly? I am like a wretch condemned to 
die, beseeching for mercy ; shall I not pray with 
my whole heart ? Oh, Florence I be merciful : 
' do not cast me out ; for if you do — but I will not 
threaten : I will owe nothing to your fears." 

I was becoming very faint, and knew that I 
could not beeur up much longer. I had drawn a 
little apart from him, and could scarcely restrain 
the impulse which tempted me to cast myself 
into his arms, and be at rest. I felt that death 
there would be bliss, and was so faint and weary, 
so miserable and hopeless, that my spirit craved 
imploringly for rest. 

But God, who watched me, though I recked 
it not, bade his angels interpose to aid and save 
me from myself. The storm which had been 
hanging threateningly over the earth all day, 
growling defiance now, as if weary of the truce, 
burst forth j every corner of the room was sud- 
denly illummated by a gleaming flash of light- 
ning, and presently a low roll of thunder broke over 
the house. Another flash and another peal, and 
then the fury of the storm broke loose : follow- 
ing each other, in quick succession, vivid arrows 
of blue and yellow forked lightning, darted down- 
w^ard from the sky, and lighted up the little par- 
lor with a terrible glare, making it seem dark as 
midnight in the brief intervals. 

The storm lasted more than an hour, during 
which time we all sat silent and awe-struck, 
*^ communing with our own hearts." In that 

treat battle of the elements, the lesser strife of 
uman psission was hushed, and when the heavy 
rain came down hurriedly and fast, as if the 
angry combatants wept in sorrow for their sharp 
contention, Essex and I stood up together, calm- 
ed and humbled. 



CHAPTER LI. 



It was long past midnight of the second day 
after this, when wet, ill, and weary, I followed 
a quay-porter wheeling my luggage, along the 
dark, muddy streets of Swansea, to the hotel. 

It had been a most tempestuous day: the 
leaden clouds had poured out their watery stores 
incessantly, and the wind, as if loth to be behind 
in making sport of our helj^less vessel, had amus- 
ed himself by tossing her in all directions. 
I had been on deck the whole day ; for rain 
* and wind were far better, and less repulsive, than 
the scenes and sounds below. The heat which 
came up from the engine-room, the smell of the 
^^ ^^^ a^«/ machinery, the odor of brandy, and 
r^^^STy impatient demands of the passengers, 
«Mae the cabin so aaeiic/urabJe, that I was glad 



to wrap myself in a waterproof cloak which the 
captain kindly offered, ana sit upon deck. 

Unfortunately, when we entered the bay, the 
tide was out, and there not being water enough 
to carry us into the harbor, we were compelled 
to lie-to in si^ht of the town, until the returning 
tide should give us depth sufficient. 

Having no one to look after my luggage or to 
secure a porter, it was some time before I could 
obtain one and get on shore. No conveyance 
was to be procured, and with dripping garments 
and weary limbs, I followed the porter^from place 
to place m the hope of procuring shelter. All 
the passengers* had landed before me, and as 
none could go to their lodgings at so late an 
hour, the hotels were all filled before I reached 
them. 

At last, when we both nearly despaiired ofl 
finding a lodging, a happy thought suggested 
to my conductor the name of an inn upon the 
North Burrows, kept by a very kind woman, who 
would, he thought, make some arrangement to 
receive me. 

** You do look so dreadful bad, miss," he said, 
^^ that I think if there is a corner in the house as 
she can make up for you. Miss Jones won't let 
you go from her doors this night." 

Cheered by this hope, I walked on ; but just 
as we reached the inn door, we saw a fly full of 
people and luggage drive off, after being assured 
over and over again that there was no room. 
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It's of no use going," I said, despondingly; 



re- 



"you see they can not take those people in? 

" We can but try ; don't give m, miss," 
plied the cheerful porter. 

** No room : we ain't no room to put a srimp 
in, let alone a person with boxes," cried the 
chambermaid, who stood at the entrance of the 
house. 

••Never mind, Nancy, srimps is onhansom' 
things to look at and make bed-fellers on ] but 
I ain't brought you a srimp, so let me see the 
missus, there's a good lass." 

" It's no use. I tell you, John ; it's no use : 
we've turned away three carridges a'ready." 

" Three o' the old Cardiff Arms break-dovnis, 
eh, Nancy ? Well, don't toss your head, they 
shall be carriages and pair, if you like ; but let 
me see Miss Jones, or I shall be impelled to 
walk into her parlor in these here dirty togs." 

" Do, if you like : I shan't fetch her out for no 
such nonsense,. 1 can tell you." 

" Very well, then, in coorse, I must go in." 

And in he went. What eloquence he used I 
can not tell, but to my great satisfaction, and 
Nancy's astonishment, he speedily returned, 
bringing the landlady. 

"I'm very sorry, ma'am," she said, kindly, 
" that I've no room j but if you'll please to walk 
in, perhaps we may arrange something. John, 
put the lady's things down in the passage, and 
then go into the bar and get a glass of some- 
thing to keep the cold out. This way, ma'am, 
if you please ; mind the step, there's only one : 
bring a light, Nancy. We were just going to 
bed," she continued, stirring up the fire, " I did 
not think the steamer would have come in to- 
night, so we were shutting up when the pass- 
engeTS anvve^. 0\i ^^w, ^^-aix^ \vow wet you 
axe •, "iptay t&VL© ofi -^oxk ^X^ot* w\^ Oioi^JiK..^ ^tki^. — 
but dear, dear, -^owt dx^^a mv^ ^VoOkaw^-^ ^\% ^Mk 
bad. X oxx^W. caXCiV «w dx^«Al>a\ ^«iv^^\ ^hx «&n^ 
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What is to be done ? I haven't a spaxe bed in 
the house. Lord bless me ! I never saw any one 
80 wet through and through in my life. You 
mast have a little brandy in a hot oup of tea 
directly. The kettle does boil, I know;" and 
off she went to make a concoction, to which I 
have the most intense aversion. 

She returned very soon with a cup of her 
mixture. 

" Now drink this, it will do yon ffood ] and 
take off some of these wet things. I liave been 
thinking that if you do not minda double-bedded 
room, there is a nice little bed in my room which 
I could make up for you for to-night. I know 
it's aired, for my little niece sleeps in it; and I 
can take her into my bed. I think you'll find, it 
comfortable ; at any rate it's preferaole to walk- 
ins about the town looking for a better." 

It is needless to say how thankfully I accepted 
the offer; and to the compassion of that kind 
woman I owed my first night's shelter in Swan- 
sea. 

The next day was bright and hot, and after 
breakfast I went forth to search for lodgings. I 
was resolved to have them at as low a rate as 
possible, to enable me to send more money to 
Croydon; and after a long fatiguing walk I was 
so fortunate as to find two poor but clean little 
rooms, over a small shop, at the comer of a 
street which led to the theatre. 

The day after I was settled, Mrs. Sheepcote 
Called. She was superbly dressed, and looked 
round my little room with infinite disdain ; but 
there was something in the tone of her voice and 
manner, which mcule me sneer proof. After 
the first five minutes^ conversation, she had lost 
all power to annoy or mortify me with her con- 
temptuous glances at the bare floor and deal 
chairs. Indeed I am not sure whether I was not 
pleased, that the aspect of my room was so 
uninviting. There would be no encouragement 
for another visit. 

"You are fortunate in having so much pa- 
tronage, Miss Sackville," she said, in a minc- 
ing tone. " I assure you, I bad great difficulty 
in complying with my dear friend, Lady Eliza- 
beth Ferrars' request, that I would take you." 

I bowed. 

** But she made such a point of it; and I al- 
vrays oblige her if I can : and sthe promised that 
you would be so useful, and — " 

" I shall always do my best in the line for 
which I have engaged : Lady Elizabeth Ferrars 
could not, I think, promise any thing more." 

" Oh, no ! of course not. Oh, no !" she said, 
a little disconcerted. " How long have you 
known Lady Elizabeth, may I ask?" 

** I do not know her at all." 

" Not know her ! surely I can not have been 
deceived : she wrote to me." 

" Very possibly : still I do not know her." 

" Then, how — ^pray, Miss Sackville, if you do 
not know her ladyship, bow came she to make 
such a point of your engagement ?" 

"That I can not tell you : perhaps, for the sake 
of her friends, who are mine also.^' 

"Oh! then you have mutual friends. That 
is very nice : I began to fear — at least, I doubt- 

Whaty she did not say; for as she spoke, she 
caagbt, I suppose, the astonished expression o( 
jajrface, and stopi)ed confusedly. It Is always 



rather awkward telling a person, with whom 
you do not exactly wish to quarrel, that he is 
deceiving you : it is apt to unsettle your friend- 
ship, and may have an unpleasant effect upon 
his mind. 

As she rose to take leave, she said, in a very 
condescending vrakj^ 

" I am delighted to see you so comfortable. 
Miss Sackville. I desired Butler — my man of 
business — to look out for suitable lodgings for 
you, but I suppose he forgot it in the hurry of 
making arrangements for my reception : and as 
you have managed so nicely, it is, perhaps, as 
well ; for he is so accustomed to select houses 
for me, that he might have fixed upon a less pru- 
dent abode than this ; so it is better as it is. I 
shall write to dear Lady Elizabeth, and relieve 
her mind as to her doubts of your suiting me. 
Your style pleeises me very much, and I doubt 
not that you will do very well. I would ask you 
to come down some day while you are here ; but 
you will easily understand that my position is 
such, as to oblige me to decline receiving any 
of the company. It would not do : I am sure 
you will see tliat ; placed as I am, I could not, 
however highly I might respect you — " 

"Pardon me, Mrs. Sheepcote," I interrupted, 
haughtily, "you are giving yourself a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble, by explaining home ar- 
rangements with which I can have nothing at all 
to do. I never visit ; if I did, I should choose 
that society which suited me best, without con- 
sidering myself responsible for my choice to any 
body. This, I conclude, is what you do, like 
every one else, and certainly requires no ex- 
planation." 

And thus we parted, mutually dissatisfied. 

The next day the company all met for re- 
hearsal. I had not seen a bill, and was agree- 
ably surprised to hear a voice I knew, talking in 
the green-room. I went in, and found Mrs. 
Sheepcote and Mr. Alston. 

"Good morning, Miss Sackville," said the 
lady, distantly. 

"Miss Sackville!" said the gentleman cor- 
dially coming forward with outstretched hands, 
" what fortunate wind has blown you here? It 
seems an age since I saw you, though I have had 
the gratification of bearing of your success from 
our friend Mrs. Chace." 

" You are very good to have kept me in your 
memory. When did you see Mrs. Chase last?" 

" A month ago. Just before I left town she 
read to me a critique from a Cheltenham paper, 
and I assure you we congratulated ourselves 
upon our pupil." 

"Miss Sackville, Mr. Alston," shouted the 
call-boy. 

" Do you play Clemanthe ?" asked Mr. Alston, 
as we went down together to the stage. "And 
are you engaged here for the season ?" 

"Yes, to both questions," I replied. 

" I am glad of it. But if you have no particu- 
lar wish to be worried and annoyed to death, try 
and get on better with your manageress ; she is, 
without any one exception, in favour of ladies 
celebrated in history for such characteristics, 
the most detestable person I have the honor to 
know ; and I waru y^^ ^'^^ ^^ ^jx^a^i^VAVsM^- ^}«>sx 
worfX al«\i ^oxx, wA ^V^ -wwJ!^\!<»as«>w^^;^^'«^ 
so puX \ov3L ouX ol ^w« mvtfsrj ^\. «^^\^^ 
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you, in every feline way that she can. If you are 
a favorite, she will hate you for it ; and if you 
are not, she will taunt you with it : she is per- 
feet in the art of making other people's lives 
wretched. I have always believed in mv secret 
soul, that hers flourished in old tim03 in the form 
of a Familiar of the Inquisition." 

^' I am afraid then we shall not get on very 
vrell together. I suspected as much yesterday, 
when she attempted to patronize me in the most 
condescending manner." 

^'Attempted? it did not succeed then: you 
did not take it meekly ?" 

'' No. I rebelled at once : and so decidedly, 
that I do not think she will nonor me with any 
further notice." 

^'Let us hope so. I have often wondered 
how the experiment of setting her at defiance 
would answer : not at all, I am afraid ; she has 
too much power. Nevertheless, I think if I were 
here for any length of time, I should try it ; only 
to do it successfully, requires such perfect com- 
mand of one's self — ^such utter blindness and 
deafness to all the proceedings of one's antagon- 
ist, that I am afraid I should, in a moment of 
extreme torment, throw up my indifference and 
come to open war. But hark ! they are ap- 
proaching my cue. What a grand play this is!" 

" Yes, for Ion j but for no one else." 

"Adrastus?" 

As Mr. Alston had predicted, so it came to 
pass. Mrs. Sheepcote was veiy soon at vari- 
ance, either covert or declared, with all the 
ladies, and most of the gentlemen of the com- 
pany ; exceptions only being made in favor of 
two old acquaintances whom she had brought 
from Bath, and to whom she was most gracious. 

For some time my work was very lignt : I had 
been fortunate with the audience in a little farce- 
part, in which Mrs. Sheepcote considered her- 
self unrivaled, and which she suddenly made 
over to me one evening on the plea of illness j 
and for many weeks she revenged herself for my 
success by shelving me. 

This was very wretched : far more so than 
she could guess j for in work and action was my 
only rest. 

No place is to me, even in happiness, so deso- 
late as the sea ; and now it was horrible. The 
restless, everlasting surge, the monotonous and 
lonely shore, the shrieking sea-birds, the barren 
sands, all (to my mind) contribute to make a 
residence at the sea-side the most forlorn of hu- 
man habitations. Sunset or moonlight on the 
water, is grand and lovely ; but, unlike all other 
beautiful things, it makes one shudder : it is the 
glory and grandeur of desolation. Sweeping on 
in their majestic indifference forever and for- 
ever, those mighty waves roll by, as if in disdain. 
Look upon the mightiest forest, the loftiest mount- 
ains, and there is some individuality: you can 
single out some one tree greater or less than 
the others, one bill in something different to its 
neighbors ; but on the sea all is ceaseless, mo- 
notonous iteration. On it comes, sweeping, or 
roaring, or chafing, but with no separate point 
upon which you can rest your eye ; no individual 
thing to watch or speculate upon : all are merged 
into oncj and the immensity awes and repels. It 
is too grand, too mighty for human love or sym- 

I never walked along the shore, therefore*, it 



made me miserable. Eveninjg was my delig1>t|- 
for then the post came in, anabrought me long, 
long letters from Essex, full of deep and ardent 
love ; and reading them I was happy. 

As usual, after a little time Mrs. Ljrndon's 
active love found out some friends who were re- 
siding near Swansea, whose interest for me she 
thought it would be useful to bespeak j and the 
consequence was, that, to Mrs. Sheepcote's an^^ 
noyance and jealousy, several of the *' first fami- 
lies" in the neighborhood called at my poor 
little lodgings. 

But at only one of these houses did I ever be^ 
come very intimate, and that was one to which 
I have alluded before : Lily Bank, the residence 
of Colonel and Lady Frances Hastings : there { 
was at home. Gentle and refined, delicate an4 
warm-hearted, this perfect lady was a zealous 
and true friend. She was one of those rare peo- 
ple whom you know at once ; and knowing, caa 
not choose but love : in whose kindly generous 
nature there is nothing to conceal, whose impulses 
and promptings are ever Christian-like and beau- 
tiful. Good, kind, gracious lady, may *^the 
memory of the thousand kindnesses" which you 
lavished upon a sad and lonely girl in her dark 
and sorrowful days, cheer you Gke ministering 
angels when you need comfort 1 

At her first visit. Lady Frances discovered my 
love for flowers ; and ever after, not a day went 
by that did not bring a basket of rich garden 
treasures from Lilv Bank. Books, fmit, flow- 
ers, all that could adorn my little room, or gratify 
my taste, came lavishly. Often has her carriage 
stood a whole morning at the stage-door, wait- 
ing the conclusion of^a long rehearsal, to take 
me a pleasant drive; and every Saturday she 
sent her own little pony phaeton to convey me 
to Lily Bank, that I might spend Sunday there^ 
and go with her to church. 

In all this, which then seemed the result of 
chance, I have since learned to perceive God's 
providence. He saw the trial that was coming, 
and with wonderful mercy and goodness, plac^ 
me where my principles would be strengthened, 
and I should be won, by admiration for my earthly 
teacher, to love and serve Him. 

I had not been long at Swansea, when, to my 
great sorrow, Lady Frances was obliged to leave 
home for several days. She called upon me ia 
her way out of town, and bade me consider Lily 
Bank as much at my service as ever : but that 
was impossible ; and the darkness that seemed tq 
close over my spirit when she w^as gone, no word^ 
or pen can describe. 

Essex Temple's letters were now my sole com- 
fort: and in reading them over and over again, I 
triea to quiet and satisfy my heart. Not a note 
that he had ever written, not a flower he had 
ever given to me was lost ; and more dearly than 
ever a devotee prized the relics of his saint, did 
I value and cherish these little faded memorials 
of past happiness. But when this occupation 
was over ; when one by one, and over and over 
again, I had read the words I knew by heart, and 
gazed upon the withered flowers, every rent in 
whose parched leaves was familiar to me, I had 
nothing left to do but to mourn and pine. And 
at last an impatient despair came over me, which 
prompted the most reckless and desperate deeds. 

How I controlled it I do not know : the crav- 
\ ing to go back to Cheltenham, to hear his voicQ 
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again, to look upon him, to listen to his footstep, 
vras so strong, tha4; it almost distracted me. Do 
what I would, occupy myself as I would, the 
impulse was ever upon me. 

ill-regulated and undisciplined as my mind 
was, he was its life, its sun, its one sole object 
of worship. And recalling those lone melancholy 
days, unoccupied save in reading his passionate 
and imploring letters, and dwelling upon the 
memory of the past, I wonder that I did not do 
some rash and evil thing. I was sorely tempt- 
ed: "Lonely and desolate, my heart fainted 
within me." Day after day from morning until 
night, I was utterly abne : separated from all I 
loved, and all who loved me \ with not one iam- 
^ iliar face or voice to obeer, or bid me "God 
V i^ed" in the strife. In a bare and poor lodg- 
^ ing, with few of the necessaries, and none of the 
comforts to which I had from infancy been ac- 
/ oustomed ; with all the stinging memories of past 
I happiness, and the thought (so hard to bear) 
I that mother, sister, lover and friends were happy, 
and free, and that I was alone, miserable, and m 
bondage ; with no fixed principle, no religious 
trust, but only a vague foundationless idea or 
instinct to guide me ; I do wonder that I stood 
firm. But the good seed which Grod had sown 
by stray and unconnected hands, the early but 
little-heeded lessons of my governess, the prayers 
and trials ci Mrs. Trevelyan, the piety and pa- 
tience of Lfdy Frances Hastings — to whom Prov- 
idence had made me known, that the beauty of 
her example might strengthen and help me — 
were bearing fruit. Unknown and unseen by 
me then, but humbly and gratefully acknowl- 
edged since, God was working for me : it was 
BO chance, no accident, which led me hither and 
thither, and threw me again with Mrs. Lyndon, 
and afterward with Lady Frances Hastings; 
but His Almighty and merciful will, the grace 
of a long-suffering and beneficent Providence. 

The conflict between the strong impulse which 
nrffed me to return to Mrs. Mabledon. and the 
half-recognized duty which forbade it, soon made 
me ill. And weary and unhappy, I wandered 
about day after day. 

One evening — I shall never forget it — ^the post 
brought no letter. It was the first time I had 
been disappointed ; and when my little handmaid, 
the landlady's sister, came up to tell me that the 
postman had gone by on the other side and shaken 
his head when she came to the door, my heart 
sank heavily, and I lay down again upon the 
sofa, subdued and silent. 

Presently I was aroused by a slight bustle and 
talking below, and then a footstep ascending the 
stairs. I sprang up with a wild hope— it could 
not be — and yet — the footsteps came on and on, 
and then there was a tap at the door. I could 
not answer it ; the beating of my heart nearly 
choked me — another tap, the door opened and 
Essex Temple stood in the entrance. 

I did not move : I could not ; my breath oame 
gaspingly, and I steadied myself from falling, by 
leaning one hand heavily upon the table. He 
came forward hastily and in alarm, and took me 
in his arms, exclaiming, 

"Florence, my own darling Florence, why 
have you done this ? Why have you concealed 
your illness ? Oh, if you had died !" 

But death, illness, sorrow and weakness were 
now in the presence of their conqueror Love, 



with his treasure of life and joy was come back, 
and would triumph over all. 

Oh, the deep, unutterable happiness of that 
time. The sea-shore, hitherto so desolate and 
sad, was so no longer; but a fairy pleasaunce 
for sprites and sylphs to hold their revels in: 
even the steep barren mountain-walks grew love- 
ly, and the narrow, dirty, awkward streets, look- 
ed beautiful as Venice. Oh, Love 1 thou mighty i 
magician what wondrous transformations are I 
thine. 

" Miss Sackville sings like a bird, Fanny," said 
my little maiden one day to her sister, "her hap- 
piness seems running over." 

And so it was. I was too ha{ipy ; and the end 
was approaching. 
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CHAPTER LII. 



Mt idleness did not last long after Essex came. 
Some one had told Mrs. Sheepcote of his visit ; 
and knowing that now it would annoy me more 
to spend the mornings at rehearsal, the evenings 
in playing, and the nights in study, than to be 
shelved, she forthwith gave such directions as 
effectually prevented my spending much time at 
home. This mortified Essex exceedingly; he 
did not mind the work, because I laughed at it 
and did it ; but he was stung beyond bearing to 
see that I was so thoroughly in another's power : 
that such a woman as Mrs. Sheepcote held me 
in thrall: that I was in fact a servant, with 
scarcely a single hour that I could call my own. 

And this — perhaps, unconsciously— operated 
against me in his mind : I saw it afterward. He 
was not to blame : it was his nature. He was 
proud and jealous of his position in society, and 
had not moral courage to act independently : a 
sarcasm or slight maddened him. I have seen 
his face flush scarlet to the very roots of his hair, 
when a message has reached rae requiring my 
attendance at the theatre, and I have been obliged 
to leave some occupation to go : he resented it 
as an indignity offered to himself. Many a time 
when we nad spent a sunny hour on the shore, 
and returned gay and happy, jesting and conjur- 
ing up all sorts of whimsical I'ancies, he has sud- 
denly grown cold and constrained at the saluta- 
tion of a passer-by, and some such dialogue as 
the following, which I remember jierfectly, would 
ensue : 

"Who's that man, Florence?" 

" What man ? I saw nobody." 

^^ That man who took off his hat to you." 

" I don't know ; I did not look." 

"There, crossing the street." 

" Oh, that's the low comedian." 

" The low comedian ? Grood Heavens ! Flor- 
ence, how can you submit to such insolence? 
How dare he presume to recognize you ?" 

" Because, 1 dare say, he sees no difference 
between us." 

" No difference I" 

" No : to his mind there can not be much, since 
we are fellow-laborers in the same field." 

At this moment a lady passed, staring rudely 
at me. 

"Who's that Florence?" 

" Mrs. Jenkin Davis, I believe^ wife of an. at- 
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" Don't you know her ? Does not she know 
who you are, that she stared so impertinently ?" 

** I have no doubt that she does. 

" She pushed past you ?" 

«^ Yes/' 

*' But why," he exclaimed, in a tone of great 
annoyance and irritation, *' does nobody speak to 



you, 



Florence ? This is horrible." 



" Nobody speak to me ! Oh, yes : Lady Fran- 
ces Hastings, for instance ; all the people I meet 
at Lily.bank." 

" Tiiey patronize you." 

" Some do, j^rhaps." 

After such conversations as these, he was in- 
variably moodv^ absent, ^and low-spirited : not 
rude of unkind^ but silent and abstracted. If 
Lady Frances had been at home, «dd he could 
have seen the cordial, and even anectionate way 
in which she and her friends treated me, Essex 
Temple might have felt differently ; as it was, 
his want of faith in the high tone of feeling of 
recdly well-bred, pure-minded persons, caused 
him to do them and me the injustice of suppos- 
ing that I suffered similar impertinences from 
others, though less offensively shown. 

But to return to the evening on which I had to 
play for the first time after his arrival. That he 
was very much annoyed by it, was evident ; and 
to spare him further annoyance, I entreated, as 
a particular favor, that he would not enter the 
boxes to see the comedy. I was to perform a 
very mediocre part, disagreeable to myself and 
the audience, and I knew that he would be mor- 
tified : but seized with one of those perverse im- 
pulses to which he was subject, he persisted in 
his determination to go ; and when the curtain 
rose I saw him the sole occupant of the stage- 
box. 

I never played so ill : the part itself was a bad 
and ungrateful one ; and the consciousness that 
his eye was upon me, and that I was appearing 
to so great disadvantage, overcame me entirely. 
I had neither nerve nor memory : little as it was 
that I had to say and do, I often absolutely for. 
got it all, and the prompter's voice was heard 
quite as frequently as mine. 

When the play was over I was impatient to 
return home : a presentiment — one of those in- 
comprehensible misgivings which so often tor- 
ture, but fail to guide us— came over me, and 
made me restless and uneasy. 

To my surprise, Essex did not come in. I 
waited, m anxious suspense, until it was too late 
to expect him, and then retired, to seek the rest 
I found it impossible to obtain. 

Early the next morning;, however, he came. 
He looked pale and ill ; and after the first salu- 
tation, said, 

"I must leave you to-day, Florence." 

"To-day!" I repeated in amazement, gazing 
at him, in the hope of seeing the smile which 
should betray the jest. 

" Yes, love, to-day. I had a letter from my 
.mother last night j she is in Cheltenham, at my 
house, and expects me there : I must go." 

And after some few more brief questions and 
replies, he SAt beside me, on the sofa, his elbow 
resting on the table, and supporting his head on 
one hand, holding both mine (now cold as mac-\{u\ WXe, Wx cw^ lot ^wa toaaW. Take my 

^ ^'^^ ^^^ ^^b^P' \ puts©, ox ^VC^CX «. «^\>X<&X(V«{lV «^ ^'^ Vt!«X ^^^ 

r y / ^^^ w"a« a long silence. The shock had be- \ wVW •. ewe Vw V»\S. \ "^oa^v&^oi^^^ V>.v%^ "(^c^^ 
diddered me. Although at present I scarcely tAStable ciiaXAttft^'^ 



understood or realized the impending calamity 
still I knew enough to feel that my happiness 
was once more departing from me. Yet, not- 
withstanding I suffered bitterly, I strove to con- 
ceal it and smile : but, alsis 1 for the pride of 
woman, when her heart is breaking, her smile 
is like the momentary glare of lightning, over a 
scene of desolation. 

I tried to speak, but my lips quivered, and in 
fear lest he snould see it, I rose and went to the 
book-shelf: he followed. 

<* Why ao you leave me, Florence ? I shall 
not be here to-morrow." 

I endeavored to make some commonplace 
reply, but the rising in my throat warned me to 
desist ; so I went on, fei^rning to search for a 
book. But this seeming indifference did not de- 
ceive Essex ; he knew as well, perhaps better 
than if I had spoken, how much I was enduring. 
And he was silent j watching me, and my trem* 
bling hands and averted face, as I pretended to 
put the books in order : strange order that, which 
consisted in placing tall and &ort, first and fourth' 
volumes together. 

*' You can not do it,^^ he said, quietly at last. 

The book I held fell from my grasp ; he picked 
it up, and taking both my-baiias, turned me gen* 
tly from the shelf, and stood before me. I did not 
look up, but I felt my color comaaitd go, and my 
breath falter : I was wader fovaf^ tlM.Mrture. At 
this critical moment, a visiter m theS^pe of the 
stage-manager was announced, andVssex, ut- 
tenng an impatient exclamation, took up his hat 
and left the room. 

I have not the least idea of what Mr. Shaw's 
mission was : I remember that as he talked, I 
tried to attend, and tolhink of what he was say- 
ing ; but in vain. 

At last he went, and Essex returned. The 
coach left the town at six o'clock : and although 
no allusion was made to this, we could neither 
talk nor read, nor settle to any occupation. I 
brought some work, and endeavored to sew; bat 
after a while the needle fell vrith my hands upon 
my knee, and I gazed vacantly and unconsciously 
from the window. 

In this way the afternoon passed, until at last 
the mail-horn blew loudly as the coach rattled 
by, and we knew that it was five o'clock. Only 
one hour more, and the Cheltenham mail would 
leave. My look of dismay brought Essex to my 
side. 

" What frightened you, dearest?" 

« Nothing.^ 

"Nothing! why are you so pale, then; and 
why are your hands so cold, and your eyes so 
sad ? You are thinking of me, dearest, and that 
in an hour's time I shall be going miles avniy. 
Is it not so ?" 

I looked up. His eyes, full of a love too deep 
for words, gazed into mine. 

*' Florence. I can not leave you!" he ex- 
claimed, impetuously. " You shall not stay here, 
torturing yourself and me to death. Come back 
to Cheltenham ; or, if you like it better, we will 
go abroad : any thing sooner than part." 

*^ It is impossible," I said. 

" Why, why ? Nothing binds you to this hate- 
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It was a hard trial : none can know how hard, 
anless they have stood in the same position. 
Slavery, loneliness, and poverty, stood contrasted 
with liberty, love, and affluence. I was free to 
choose either ; while the voice I loved dearest 
on earth ur^ed me passionately. 

" Come, dearest, come !" he said, in those rich, 
low tones which are so dangerous j ** do not hes- 
itate. No one shall know ; you shall never have 
reason to repent your trust. Come, dearest." 

What more he said, I do not know. A new 
light had broken in upon me, and I was para- 
lyzed. I heard him speak j and horrible words, 
distinct and treacherous as the serpent's of old, 
came every now and then clearly to my senses : 
but I was stunned, and for many minutes had 
neither sense nor voice to answer. 

He misuncferstood my silence, thinking it im- 
plied consent ; and drawing me close to tiim, he 
spoke some passionate words of thanks. But the 
shock was over then : my reason had returned, 
and I had courage and strength to look at him 
sorrowfully and reproachfully, and to withdraw 
from his embrace. 

'' And is it possible," I said, as cedmly as I 
cotdd, '^ that you should do this ? that you, whom 
I have so loved, so trusted, should have enter- 
tained this vile thought against me — ^have done 
me this bitter, bitter wrong?" 

My hands involuntarily clasped each other 
tightly, with intense anguish, and I felt as if 
my senses were leaving me. 

He spoke again, but I interrupted him, 

" Do not speak 1 Do not justify yourself 1 Say 
not one woru more, but let us part at once." 

Again he endeavored to soothe and urge me. 

" Oh, what have I done ?" I exclaimed, pas- 
sionately, *' to merit this ? What have yon seen 
/ in nie to give you warrant thus to insult and tor- 
. torfLme? Why have you deceived me?" 

*/lMy family — " he began. 

'*Narae them not: dara no^ to utter their 
Acmes in my presence," ^^terrupted, impetn. 
ously. ** Do not make tBbm an excuse for your 
dishonor ; for if they love you, they would rather 
see you dead, than know you for whsit this hour 
has proved you to be. Nay, do not speak ; do 
. not crush yourself with a heavier weight of 
falsehood and treachery; but gOy and never 
again dare to think that God and His angels de- 
sert the poor and the desolate, when forsaken by 
the world and fortune. Go ! and, if you can, for- 
give yourself." 

" Florence I I entreat you to listen — " 

^' Not to a word : unless it be one of repent- 
ance." 

" Circumstances — " 

** Silence I pray, pray, be silent ; do not, for the 
sake of my future thoughts of you, degrade your- 
self lower than you have already fallen. Do not 
make me despise myself, for having loved one so 
utterly unworthy." 

^^You are going too far," he said, angrily. 
"You can not cast me off: you have no more 
power to hate and scorn me than you have to 
forget. Then be reasonable, Florence, and mer- 
ciful to yourself. You know how I love you ; 
you know that, with one exception, there is not 
the thing on earth that you could wish or ask for, 
tb&t I would not do for yon. And beaatilu\, ex- 
eellent, adored as yoa are, you know that your 
present positioih-^'^ 



He stopped. It was an awkward pause. 

** Go on," I said, quietly. 

"No, I will not; I can not. Oh! Florence, 
do not compel me to excuse myself by finding 
words for a truth, which your own experience 
must have taught you. Hear me, Florence; 
listen to me ;" and he knelt, and tried to take 
my hand. " I love you beyond all other earthly 
beings ; better than my very existence. To give 
you pleasure, I would sacrifice every thing — ^life 
Itself, and all its joys and hopes — and think my« 
self well repaid, so you were happy *, but I can 
not destroy my parents : while they live I can 
not give you the name it would be my pride 
that you should bear. But when they are gone 
-^-oh, Florence I dearest, dearest Florence ! only 
trust me till then ; and all that you can ask, or 
dictate for yourself, shall be done. Only trust 
me now : think what you will suffer if you send 
me from you. You have acknowledged that yoa 
love me ; think of the lonely, wretched hours that 
you will pass when I am gone ; without hope or 
aim, with nothing to cheer you, nothing to live 
for; and knowing that, miserable as you are, yoa 
have doomed one who loved you better than his 
life, to tenfold your wretchedness and despair. 
Oh, Florence I have pity upon us both." 

I did not answer for a moment, but I covered 
my face with my hands, and tried to collect my 
thoughts and energies. Presently I crossed the 
room. He sprang to his feet, and followed me. 

'• Where are you goinc ?" 

" To my own room for a few minutes. Do 
not detain me ; it will be better for your cause * 
let me go." And with firm though gentle 
force, I released my hand from his, and passing 
through the door, entered the adjoining room. 

Once there, alone and quiet, all the specious 
arguments he had ever used, all the sophistry I 
had ever heard — ^the dreary and desolate future, 
and my deen and abiding love for him — ^rose up 
to tempt ana beguile me. False spirits minis- 
tering to their fiendish master whispered and 
tempted me, contrasting my present weary toil- 
laden life, with the bright future of love and 
happiness they promised. " You are deserted 
and alone," they urged ; " wearing out life and 
health for those who will never thank or love 
you. Yon are already belied by the world, and 
forgotten by your friends ; neglected by your 
mother, and undervalued by every body. Why, 
then, should you hesitate? Nothing that yoa 
suffer now, can be made worse by any step ; but 
may be better. Trust him, Florence ! He loves 
you too well to deceive you. No one else loves 
you : no one ever did." 

At that moment, across the soft autumn air, 
came a sweet fragrance of roses. There were 
no flowers in the room, and no garden near ; but 
there, floating round me, as strong as if I had 
stood in a summer bower, was the scent of roses. 
Whence did it come ? God's angel knows. 

Oh, the memories that scents, like sounds, 
awaken ! In a moment I was back at Ingerdyne 
again; a child, and ill. I was in the paneled 
nursery, lying upon the chintz-curtained bed, 
watching my mother glide about with her untir- 
ing energy, like a ministering spirit, and listen- 
ing Xo Viet cVftW^ TO^&vi'ttX. ^^v».^ 0«iS5fcx\sssj^ ^ix&w 
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my pillow. No living, breathing shape, no ac 
tual sight could have neen more palpable than 
that raeraorj. That illness, my mother's tender 
self-denying care, her watchfulness and patience, 
with all I owed her for it, returned ; the grati- 
tude I had felt, the resolution I had made to re- 
pay it to her some day, all rushed upon my 



thoughts again — and these memories saved me. on m the path. 



The time was come to prove my gratitude : to 
show that it had not been an impiuise dying out 
as soon as awakened ; and my heart recognized 
the claim. The right thought, once listened to, 
awakened others; and an over-ruling Providence 
aided the struggle. Back on my memory came 
recollections of Mrs. Trevelyan and Milly-^vis- 
ions of their solemn death-beds ; words of warn- 
ing long forgotten, rose into life again, and plead- 
ed with me. Good thoughts, holy resolutions, 
prompted by those blessed spirits who smile upon 
and aid us in our battle against their enemy and 
ours, followed fast and faster. A little time, a 
very little time, and the victory was gained. 

I rose steadily, without passion, or excitement, 
but with a calm determination. I knew what I 
was giving up, and made the sacrifice deliber- 
ately. I took pen and paper and wrote : 

^^ I can not see you again. From this moment 
all must be over between us. Do not attempt 
to see me : it will be useless. I am resolved to 
follow the course I have marked out ; therefore 
I entreat you to spare me and yourself the pain 
of another interview. When you receive this 
note I shall have left the house for Lily-bank. 
Under the protection of Lady Frances Hastings 
I shall be safe from any further insult. May 
God forgive yon, as I do." 

From the room I was then in, there descended 
some few old stairs, into the little kitchen. To 
the top of these I went, and calling gently, was 
answered by my usual handmaid. 

^*I am going to Lily-bank^ directly: can yon 
accompany me ?" I asked m a whisper. *^ It 
is late, and I do not like to go alone." 

* ^ Yes, oh, yes ! I shall like the walk so much, " 
replied the child, eagerly ; ** but Mr. Temple is 
in your parlor ; don"t you know ?" 

** Yes." 

"But isn't he going ? won't he wonder?" 

" No. Make haste, Fanny ; and put on your 
bonnet, and ask your sister to come to me." 

Without any explanation I gave the letter I 
had written to my landlady, desiring her not to 
deliver it until I was gone. She asked no ques- 
tions, did not even look any ; she was a patient 
and sorrow-stricken woman, to whom the sight 
of a pale sad face spoke a sufficiently intelligi- 
ble language. She saw that I was suffering, 
and she had the rare delicacy to be silent. 

Lady Frances Hastings was not at home : she 
had not yet returned from her visit; but the 
colonel's favorite niec« was there as usual, and 
she welcomed me as her aunt would have done. 

" You are come to spend the evening and night 
here?" she said, greeting*, " how kind of you to 
think of my loneliness. My uncle only left me 
this morning, and I heard that yon had a visiter." 

" I had. I am alone now." 

Mrs. Lesley looked pityingly at me for a mo- 
ment, then took my hand again, and pressed it 
between both her own, and aimpXy saying, 

**Yoa will like to be auiet after your walk," 
Mi me. 



During the evening, as we sat together, a note 
was brought to me. It was iVom Essex ; full of 
complaint and upbraiding : he had not left Swan- 
sea, he said ; nor would he do so without seeing 
me again. I wrote a few words in reply ; calm, 
firm, and unrelenting. I had taken the first 
step in renunciation ; and mighty hands led me 



The next day Fanny brought me a summons 
from the theatre ; and I then learned that he was 
gone. 



CHAPTER LH. 

Daily bread — daily bread : oh, the strife and 
toil, heart-misery and immolation, that weary 
creatures pass through to gain it ! Oh, those 
horrible theatre walls, and all the false glitter, 
and reckless folly which they contained. If I 
could haTC shut out forever the pure day-light 
ef the fair outer world, no wonder that I detest- 
ed the glare and deception of the theatre. 

Yet I went on; daily needs must be supplied 
by daily work : and the labors of those who work 
for bread, can know no intermission. 

And well for me it was so. it is always well 
when God makes hourly trials work out his will ; 
and it was especially well for me. I knew that 
I had done right ; still I was most wretched. I 
knew that if the temptation came again I shonld 
do the same ; for beseeching letters oame with 
every post, and still I was inflexible : bttt yet I 
was most unhappy. Peaee had not come in the 
train of duty ; and I did not then know, that ex- 
cept to the well-disciplined and holy-minded, it 
seldom does come at first. 

One thing, too, which made my sorrow hard 
to bear, was, that I was shut out from sympa- 
thy : I could not speak of it. It would have 
humbled me to the dust to suppose that any hu- 
man being knew of |he deep degradation and in- 
sult which had fallen upon me : no, I must bear 
alone. 

Weeks passed on and summer went. The 
season was drawing to its close when I must go 
forth again. But this time I was under no ap- 
prehension : I had closed a very satisfactory en- 
ffagement at Bristol for the winter, and the few 
intervening weeks ailer the Swansea theatre 
closed, I arranged to go as a **star" to Mon- 
mouth. The duties of this last engagement 
were to be very easy : I waa only to play three 
nights a week, never to half-price, and not to be 
required to study ; added to all which, I was to 
have a free benefit. 

My benefit at Swansea was, thanks to Lady 
Frances, very successful : I gained fifty pounds ; 
which I transmitted immediately to my mother 
at Croydon. 

My professional prospects were now excel- 
lent : I was a favorite with the audience, and 
with the critics. But my popularity entailed on 
me the great and perpetual annoyance of anony- 
mous declarations of eternal love, conveyed 
through the post; presents of rings, brooches, 
and flowers, sent tfaroughi the same channel; 
verses in the paper, addressed to " Miss S— . 
in the character of Juliet," and a variety of 
smaW a^s\iT^\X.\Qv%^ nrVvvcK made the perpetrators 
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One quiet week at Lily-bank, with its good 
and kind mistress, after the theatre closed, and 
then, like the fabled wanderer who can find no 
rest, I set forth again. 

It was night when I reached Monmonth : a 
beautiful October night — clear, Starry, and cold ; 
and the drive througn from Chepstow enchanted 
me. 

Fortunately, the people of the inn were kind 
and civil, and, seeing how ill and spiritless I 
looked, willingly exerted themsdves to find apart- 
ments for me ; so that the next day after my 
arrival in Monmouth, I was, without any trouble 
of my own, established in two pretty quiet rooms, 
in the house of a respectable tradesman. 

The little bustle of settling once over; the 
necessary boxes unpacked, books got out, and 
drawers arranged, I sat down once more in a 
new place, unoccupied and alone. The weather 
was lovely, but I had no spirits to walk; and 
having nothing to study, and veTy little work to 
do, the days passed on in gloomy monotoAy — 
that wretched state which, sooner than any oth- 
er, with impetuous natures like mine, wears out 
the heart of life. 

However, this had lasted little more than a 
"Week, when my solitude was broken in upon, by 
a familv named Lloyd j a name perfectly new to 
me. IBefore I had time to task my recollection, 
Mrs. Lloyd explained her visit, bv saying, that 
the previous day, she had received a letter from 
Lady Frances Hastings, to whom she was sK^ht- 
ly known, bespeaking her good ofiices and kmd- 
ness for me. 

"And the very cordial terms in which her 
ladyship writes." continued Mts. Lloyd, "in- 
duced me to call at once, and beg you, if not 
"better engaged, to return with us to Croft-y- 
bulla, and spend the d^ We have some people 
^coming to dinner, whrnn it mav be as well that 
you should know ; therefore, ii you can excuse 
this unceremonious invitation, do oblige us, and 
'come. We will bring you back to-morrow, in 
time for any business you may have." 

Thus kindly urged, I did at last consent to 
^o; although the effort was painful, and the 
^ery exertion of talking almost more than I 
could bear. But the frank cordiality of Mrs. 
Lloyd and her daughters, the nice tact and 
'good taste of their entreaties, and the evident 
wish they had that I should yield to them, were 
irresistible : I felt it would be ungracious to re- 
fuse. 

To Croft-y-bulla, therefore, I went, to spend 
'a pleasant dav, and to find that, in securing for 
me the friendship and society of this hospitable 
and amiable family. Lady Frances Hastings had 
done me a kind service. 

Under their guidance I saw all the beauties of 
the county : Tintern, Ragland, Chepstow, the 
IVynd-cliff, and every other object of attraction, 
were made in turn the object of some pleasant 
expedition ; and many brilliant moonlight even- 
ings were spent in the Lloyd's own boat upon 
the Wye. 

Certainly there is no place to which my wan- 
■dering fortunes ever led me, that holds a greener 
"place in my memory than Monmouth. Thanks 
to Lady Frances, Mrs. Lloyd was informed of 
my history; and the good Welsh people, once 
satisfied that I was woncing for a legitimate end, 
'vere most cordial to me. Truly, 



"There is goodneas, like wild honey, hived 
In remote nooks and comen of the world." 



But despite all their kindness, I was very 
miserable. Every thing had become toilsonve 
to me. No occupation, no amusement, could 
win my thoughts from the past ; no hope light up 
the future ; and the days wore on cheerless and 
sad. ^ He who had lent magic to life, and beauty 
to every thing — in whom love, and joy, and hap- 
piness were centred — had proved worthless, 
treacherous, and false. I could not think of him 
without pain ; and yet. infatuated as I was, I 
could not help loving him. 

With all this sorrow on my mmd. it was not 
surprising tha/t I became so wan and lifeless, that 
people began to speculate upon the probable 
length of my life, and to predict an early death 
from consumption. But they were wrong. Grief 
seldom kills : it is like the fruit- worm, which 
eats away the heart and strength of the berry, 
yet leaves it hanging on the tree. 

The seven weeks of my engagement passed 
quickly ; and if I had been happy, it would have 
been a pleasant time ; for every body was kind, 
and I had little to do : but as it was, it was only 
seven weeks a degree less heavy, than those 
bitter ones which had preceded it. 

My benefit, under the patronage of the county 
members (obtained for me by Mr. Lloyd), was 
very successful. In most cases, tickets were 
exchanged for sovereigns; in many for notes. 
The house was quite full ; and at the request of 
the audience, conveyed to me through Mr. Lloyd, 
I played in every piece. The clear receipts of 
the night amounted to a hundred and twenty 
pounds ; one hundted of which I sent to my mo- 
ther, and the rest I retained for the improvement 
of my wardrobe. 

But the pleasure which this great success 
gave me, was absolutely nothing, compared to 
ine joy with which, upon the day following my 
benefit, I perused this letter from Mr. Lyle. 

"My Pear Child Florence — I am almost 
paralyzed with the terrible news which has 
only just reached me. Can it be true what I 
hear ? Are you, my pet and darling, indeed 
upon the stage ? I can not believe it : and yet, 
knowing you as I do— your brave good heart, 
your courage and sense of duty — I may not dis- 
believe it. But, if it is so, what with your dis- 
Sosition must you not have undergone ? — a living 
eath. I shudder and tremble as I think of it. 

" My poor, poor child I little did I think, in my 
selfishness, in what sorrows and struggles ray 
cruel refusal to listen to your generous pleadings 
for your family, would involve you. Such a 
fearful thing as this which has come to pass, 
never entered my thoughts : for how could I 
fancy my delicate, proud-hearted Flory an ac- 
tress ? Oh, my child ! my heart breaks while I 
think of it. 

" I would fain come to you ; but alas ! I am 
only now recovering from a lingering illness, 
which has kept me nere for many months, and 
which even yet refuses me the power to walk. 
But I am promised that in a very little time, no 
relapse occurring, I shall be able to travel ; and 
then, with God's good blessing, I will come to 
you. 

"Meanwhile, Flory, you must have instant 
I help *, and Cot tV\iL"& y^x^^'s,^ ^gf^ V> 'Ws^i^^'^ ^:»&^ 
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present tlie inolos^ letter to my lawyer, whose 
address it bears. It eoptains rail directions to 
him to serve you in all things, as he would have 
done my poor lost child ; sq that when I reach 
England I may have the joy of finding yon free 
anu happy, as you always ought to have been : 
and as, but for my obstinacy, you would have 
been. And for my share in this bad business, 
for all that my cruelty has caused you to suffer, 
forgive me, Florence ! although I can never for- 
give myself; for how can I hope that you will 
trust my love and care a^ain, when the want of 
it has cast you into all this misery. Of all of us 
who have talked and professed so much, you 
have been the only one whose deeds have borne 
out the spoken words, and who has sacrificed 
pride and ease, and self, for others. 

*^ My child, my child ! you shame us all ; and 
me the most. But, by God's grace, your trial 
is past; and in proportion as your purity and 
truth have carried out the holy motives which 
placed you where you are, will be your peace, 
and joy, and satisfaction now. 

" For a short time, farewell. Do not delay to 
present this letter^ and write to me that you 
have done so. Believe me ever, dearest Flory, 
^ " Tour affectionate friend, 

* Horace Lylk." 

Oh the ecstasy of joy with which I read and 
re-read this blessed letter; and it was not until 
I bad done so at least half a dozen times, that I 
perceived it bore no address, and contained no 
uclosure. When I discovered this, my joy was 
slightly damped : but only slightly ; for I felt 
certain that both had been forgotten in the hurry 
of writing and sealing, and that Mr. Lyle would 
soon remedy the first omission : for the rest I did 
not care, as, had he sent twenty letters, I would 
not have presented one until his return. 

What a new aspect things bore now: from 
Mr. Lyle, with his new ^clings toward my 
family, I would joyfully accept such assistance 
as might aid me in supporting them in some 
other way than this hateful life that I was fol- 
lowing now. No pride, no delicacy, no proprie- 
ty could be outraged, or even offended, bv taking 
help from this dear old friend ; and the liope of 
speedy release made my heart bound with joy. 
To be free — free from the trammels which had 
brought my late deep suffering upon me — free 
from covert insolence and open tyranny — ^would 
be bliss indeed. 

During the first transports of joy, I paced my 
little room impatiently, as if longing to fly away 
and tell the happy tidings to those who loved 
me. Lady Frances, dear Lady Frances — how 
glad »he would be ! and Mrs. Lyndon, and Mrs. 
M abledon. How could I be content to stay here, 
keeping all this exceeding happiness to myself? 

But after a time, when I had spent many hours 
alone, and fonnd by experience that it was possi- 
ble to live without imparting my joy, I became 
calmer and wiser ; and by the light of sober rea- 
son — a very new acquaintance of mine — I determ- 
ined not even to write at all on the subject to 
any one, but to go on fulfilling the engagements 
I bad made, and do my duty to the last. 
lam afraid that in this resolution^ which souTids 
so well to read, there were, notwithstanding ihe 
^ise and just tboitghts which I have related, 
««De Jess pare and holy ones. Glad and thank 



ful as I should truly be to escape from the thraH- 
dom in which I was now helc^ and readily as I 
would accept Mr. Lyie's aid to do so, it must be 
offered otherwise than in the shape of a letter to 
his agent. I would not have him think so poorly 
of me as that I seized upon the first opportunity 
of escape, and that I was so mean of spirit as to 
throw myself and family, with the eager haste 
of a willing dependent, upon him, the moment I 
had power to do so. No ; i would wait and work 
where I was. If Mr. Lyle's love and purpose 
were as sincere as I was sure they were, his 
absence would not be long ; and I would wait. 

How much had pride — me nobler sort of pride, 
perhaps — the pride of independence — to do with 
this 1 But all human motives are mixed : nothing 
is so good or evil as it seems. And if, in what 
I did then, my motives seemed {>urer than they 
were, I may oe forgiven in consideration of the 
continual toil and suffering my resolution entail- 
ed. Besides, if conscience sometimes misgave 
me, whispering that pride was my counselor, rea- 
son also reminded me that I knew neither Mr. 
Lyle's address, nor that of his agent ; and that 
therefore, even if I would, I comd do nothing. 
I mutt wait. 

A few days after the receipt of this letter, I 
parted flrommy kind Monmouth friends with very 
great regret. But the Bristol theatre was to 
open on New Tear's day ; and, as it was now the 
last Monday in December, I dared not delay 
longer. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

The first annoyance that I met with in my 
new engagement, was the refusal of Mr. Hunt, 
the trageoian, to play T^h me. I was tall and 
he was very short, and being painfully sensitive 
upon the point, he could not endure the idea of 
the comparison that would be made. I was to 
have played Desdemona to his Othello, Pauline 
to his Claude, Cordelia to his Lear ; but he told 
Mrs. M^Cleverty, the manageress, that if the 
arrangement was persisted in, he should decline 
to enter into terms with her. 

" I shall not ]^lay with a May-pole," he said, 
decisively and civilly at the close of the conver- 
sation. 

Poor, good-hearted, eccentric Mrs. M<!!Iever- 
ty was in great distress ; what to do, she did not 
know ; how to keep Mr. Hunt, and avoid ofiend- 
ing me, was a difficulty she saw no hope of sur- 
mounting. 

Fortunately, I guessed somawhat of the truth, 
and went to her at once to inquire. I knew 
that several very bad weeks had seriously em- 
barrassed her; that she depended upon this visit 
of Mr. Hunt's to relieve her from much inconve- 
nience, and that any obstacle thrown in the way 
would be material. In her odd way she had been 
very kind to me, very liberal, and very indulgent; 
and, although I disliked this arrogant tragedian 
exceedingly, and should not have grieved over 
any mortification that might have fallen to him, 
I could not forget Mrs. M^Cleverty's kindness, 
nor be ungrateful for it ; so as soon as I under- 
stood \kOw maXX^T^ v;«t«^\ «»!\^ 
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fhr as r am concerned, I am perfectly willing to 
be left out of the bills until his engagement has 
closed ; or to play a subordinate part." 

" But do you really mean it, my dear ?" asked 
Mrs. M*Cleverty, looking at me with the great- 
est astonishment ; such a proposal as mine oeing 
unheard of in theatrical circles. 

" Certainly I do. Now and ever, I hope that 
I shall always be more ready to aid than to 
thwart you. Besides," I added, seeing that her 
eyes filled with grateful tears at this unusual 
declaration, ''I shall very often require indul- 
gencies from you ; and it is only politic to lay 
you under an obligation now." 

"God bless you, my dear P' said the eccentric 
old lady, wringing my hand, and allowing the 
tears to fall down her lined and care-worn face. 
*^ God bless you for a good and grateful girl ! I 
shall not forget this day, you may depend upon 
it." 

And she did not ; for ever after, while I was 
under her management, she made my duties 
light and pleasant : so that, if I had not detested 
the profession as I did, I mast have been com- 
fortable. 

But every day increased my aversion to the 
stage, and my anxiety to leave it : and (strange 
contradiction !) the more kindness I received, the 
more disgusted I became. I felt that I ousht 
to be more reconciled to my lot ; and the inabil- 
ity to become so, added anger against myself to 
zny other feelings of mortification. Besides, I 
had now become unsettled and restless. Ever 
since the receipt of Mr. Lyle's letter I had been 
anxious and uneasy, pining for letters, and count- 
ing the lagging hours as they passed ; I could 
no longer work with the same stem concentra- 
tion of purpose that I had done. I feared to go 
out, lest he for whom I watched should come m 
my absence ; and hurried home, after any neces- 
sary absence, with an eager, hopeful heart, which 
often sickened from intensity of emotion. 

In this state of mind, it can not be supposed 
that my pursuits, always distasteful to me, be- 
came any more welcome ; or that the praise and 
applause I gained in them was of any value. 
Having before me the hope of freedom, I had 
lost the only reason for courting success ; I was 
so soon to be free, independent of applause or 
blame, that they became of no consequence ; 
there was no need to care about them. 

But as day after day, and week after week, 
crept on, and brought no letter, and no visitor, I 
be?an to fear lest my bright hopes would fail, 
and that my dear old friend was dead. And the 
more I pondered^ on his silence, the more I be- 
came assured it "t^as caused by nothing less than 
bijs death. If he were worse, or had experienced 
a reljBipse, he would surely have authonzed some 
one about him to write to me, and relieve the 
anxiety he must have known that I was feeling. 
If he were well, or better, he would be here. 

He, so good and thoughtful, so tender and 
kind, who had written the instant my position 
had become known to him, was not likely to keep 
me in the tortures of suspense, exciting my hopes 
and then destroying them. He must be aware, 
by this time, that I had not presented the letter 
which he had written ; in all probability he had 
found it on bis desk after JBiiie was gone. My 



me off without giving me an opportunity of jus- 
tification. No ; it was plain he was dead. 

How shall I describe the utter misery and 
desolation of heart which came over my spirit aa 
this truth forced itself upon me ! Never, till 
they were destroyed, did I know how deep and 
sure had been the dependence upon the nopea 
Mr. Lyle^s letter had awakened ; it was left for 
their destruction to reveal how thoroughly I had 
relied upon and cherished them. 

Weary, weary, sadder and more hopeless than 
ever, were my days now, with their ceaseless 
and exacting duties. Following so closely upon 
my former grief, this new one found me strength* 
less and desponding ; utterly unable to cope with 
and conquer it. 

My only aim now, was to work on harder than 
ever, and thus sooner to emancipate myself. And 
with this aim grew a feverish anxiety and impa* 
tienoe — a craving to be always at work ; almost 
an anger that I could do no more ; that each day 
could do but its own appointed tasks. In this 
wild impatience, I would have undertaken any 
labors, however great, to expedite my object. 

Just as this feeling was at its height. I re^ 
ceived a letter from Mr. Cost, offerinswe aa 
eiigagement in America for three T^T^t s 
progressive salary ; the rate of the nrst twelve * 
months being rather more than double what I 
was receiving at Bristol, with one benefit in each 
season, and various other privileges. 

Here was at once an opportunity of carrying 
out my wishes ; and after a few hours reflection, 
to shape my thoughts intelligibly, I wrote to 
Lady Frances Hastings requesting her advice, 
and begging her to inquire, from her solicitor, 
what sum it woold be requisite for me to save, 
in order to purchase a moderate annuity for my 
mother and Helen. It struck me, that with great 
economy, and fair average success, I might ia 
these three years realize sufficient to accomplish 
so desirable an end, and thus earn my own rev 
lease from the stage. 

In a few days 1 received an answer, which 
determined me to accept Mr. Cost's offer ; and^ 
accordingly, I prepared to leave England in the 
Great Western steamer, which at that time lay 
below Bristol. 

I then wrote to my mother, informing her of 
my plans, and promising to visit her at Brighton 
(she had left Croydon) as soon after the close of 
the Bristol theatre as I could. I wrote also to 
Mrs. Lyndon, Mrs. Spencer — to the last of whom 
I had not previously written since I had become 
an actress — and to Mrs. Chace. > 

Of the voyage, and my subsequent exile, I did 
not allow myself to think. A fear of the sea, ^^ 
and absurd dislike to America, are among the 
strongest feelings of which I am conscious ; but 
once having decided that it was right to go, I 
resolutely refused myself the questionable solace 
of musing upon it. It is always unwise to dwell 
upon an approaching sorrow which one can not 
avert; no good purpose is ever answered by it; 
and much evil is often done. Besides that, in 
this instance, the evil had its counterbalancing 
good, in the opening it offered for the acoono^- 
plishment of my cherished hopes. 

In due time,te^\va%\"a\CkQ«x^TK!^\'e^^M«.^s«sfiRfc. 

"*- - * -*- — \sst "«■! 
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Accompanied by Mrs. M'Cleverty, whose ex- 

ferience and kindness were extremely valuable, 
went down to the Great Western and secured 
my berth ; sent to Birmingham for some stage 
jewlery, and made as many professional pur- 
chases as my funds admitted: but they were 
soon reduced to a very low ebb, and before I had 
nearly replenished my wardrobe, I was obliged 
to relinquish the idea of further additions, until 
an inde^nite future. 

This, I am ashamed to say, rather annoyed 
me. Having a fastidious sense of the fitness of 
things, I especially disliked the idea of wearing 
muslin as Desdemona, or Lady Macbeth's velvet 
as Lady Teazle. However, as the vessel was 
not to leave England until August, and it was 
now only February, and my benefit was yet to 
(K)me, I reconciled myself to the insufficiency of 
my purchases, in the hope that some short en- 
gagement like that at Monmouth might enable 
me to extend them. 

Thanks to Mrs. M*Cleverty, this desirable 
event speedily occurred. As soon as she divined 
my wishes, and without apprising me of her in- 
tention, she wrote in so complimentary a strain 
to Mr. Hill, the manager of the Norwich theatre, 
as IndMed him to offer me handsome terms for 
the weeks of the spring and summer assizes ; 
and thus I was relieved at once of all apprehen- 
^ons on the subject of a scanty outfit. 

My benefit at Bristol was poor, compared 
^th those at Monmouth and Swansea; still, I 
V99iS enabled to send a small sum to my mother; 
•which, under existing circumstances, was very 
satisfactory. 

When I reached Norwich, what was my as- 
tonishment at seeing, upon entering the town, 
immense white posting-bills placaraed on the 
{walls, announcing in great red and blue letters 
the appearance of " Miss Sackville. of the Thea- 
tres Royal New York and Philadelphia.'' Be- 
fore I had recovered my surprise and dismay, 
the coach stopped at the hotel, and I alighted. 

There was some slight delay in finding a 
dressing case, and consequently I remained in 
the hall while the front and hind boots were 
searched. Several trunks marked with my name, 
as passenger to Norwich, lay about, and soon be- 
trayed me to the landlord, waiters, and loiterers. 
An immense placard hung in the bar; and, 
through a glass which was suspended opposite, 
I caught tli^ telegraphic signals which connected 
me with its announcement. 

In a few minutes, the news of my arrival be- 
came known throughout the hotel, and I found 
myself the centre of attraction ; while on turning 
hastily to go up stairs, hoping to escape the hall- 
audible observations of which I was the subject, 
J almost laughed to find the story of Thaddeus 
«f Warsaw realized ; and that, trusting to my 
«upposed ignorance of English customs, I was 
marching through a double file of servants, each 
imxious for a peep at the American! What 
their ideas of such a natural curiosity were, may 
be guessed from the universal comment, and ac- 
companying look of disappointment with which 
•they watched, followed, and heard me speak, 

^^ Why, la ! she talks liko'us : she's just like 
an English woman." 

Vexed as I was at the singular use Mr. Hill 

Md made of Mrs. M^Cleverty^s information re- 

^ectiDg my American engagement, and the 



scarcely justifiable manner in which he had per- 
verted It, I could not help being amused at the 
odd things the inn people did that night, for the 
purpose of getting a peep at me. If I had been 
a talking kangaroo, or a real live fairy, they 
could not have shown more anxiety, nor have set 
the usual forms of behavior more ridiculously at 
defiance. 

Early the next morning Mr. Hill called, and 
after taking my remonstrance in his usual non- 
chalant manner, proceeded to inform me that, 
owing to some mistake of his own in writing to 
me, I had arrived a fortnight too soon. There 
were, however, two very important nights in 
this fortnight, he said, which would enable him 
to offer me terms ; but at a little lower rate than 
the assize weeks, certainly. 

At first I was verv angry at this deception — 
for deception it evidently was — and threatened 
to break ofiT the engagement altogether. But 
the reflection of how much time and money 
would be wasted by such a step, deterred me; 
so, upon Mr. Hill's proposal to pay me equally 
for the three weeks, I consented to remain. 

The first evening I played was to the bespeak 
of the county members, and the house was full 
to overflowing. The pieces were, " The Wife," 
an Interlude, and ^'Perfection;" in the first and 
last of which I appeared. Whether I really ac- 
quitted myself well, or whether the applause 
was only a kindly welcome to one whom they 
imagined was on foreign shores, I do not know ; 
but It was enthusiastic, and upon the fall of the 
curtain, after both the play and farce, I was 
called before it to make my courtesy to the 
audience. 

The passages and wings were crowded with 
men from the front, and Mr. Hill was in a fever 
of delight. With the greatest zeal, he would 
have introduced people to me all night ; but I 
disappointed his kind intentions in my favor, by 
taking instant refuge in the dressing-room, as 
soon as my scenes were over. 



CHAPTER LV. 

The first week of this engagement bad just 
closed, when, upon my return from rehearsal one 
morning, the servant met me, as I entered the 
house, with the strange information that there 
was a '^ soldier gentleman in the drawing-room, 
who wanted to see me." 

Rather surprised by this intelligence, and 
speculating upon some impertioence in the shape 
of a visitor from the barracksj^l walked slowly 
up-stairs, and, without removing my bonnet, 
entered the room. The gentleman was leaning 
out of the window, his cap and gloves were dis- 
tributed upon the floor and table, and a great 
dog was beside him with his paws upon a chair. 
The noise of the closing door caused him to turn 
suddenly, and springing forward with a bound, 
he seized my hands, exclaiming, 

"Flor.! dearFlor.1" 

It was my cousin Philip. 

" Come here, Flor. ; come here to the win- 
dow, and let me look at you," he said, after 
the first exclamatett and greetings were over. 
" How yon are g wwr n — ^what a tall ^irl yon are I 
\l don?l Vlao^ Vonr ix v&^ but I fancied 1 ahoiM 
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finil ydu jnst the same as I left you at Ingerdyne 
Tears ago; and, instead, here you are a woman. 
I don't think I like it ; but I'm not sure yet : 
I'll tell you presently. And now sit down — 
there, where the light falls on you, as it used to 
do in the old bower — and tell me all about your- 
self: all but this villainous stage work — that you 
must leave at once — and every thing that has 
happened. 

" Only fancy, I never knew that you had left 
Ingerdyne, until I arrived in England with my 
regiment, four days ago. By mere accident I 

met an H shire man at our mess, the first 

night, who told me ; and ever since I have beni 
engaged in finding you out. 

^^ But what on earth, Flor., induced you to take 
to this horrid acting ? Why didn't you write to 
me ? I'd have sold my commission, sooner than 
you should have stooped so low. What is it all 
about ? Tell me every thing." 

" There is nothing to tell, Philip, more than 
you know; since you know that we have left 
dear old Ingerdyne, and that I am here." 

" But why did you leave? I don't know that 

yet." 

" There was a good deal of extravagance, some 
mismanagement and negligence, and eventually 
a sale ; and the place was given up to the mort- 
gagees. We left, of course : we had no money, 
we could not live on air, and I am here. Now, 
you know all." 
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Not quite," he said, his eyes flashing. 
" Where's your father?" 

" I do not know." 

He muttered something I did not choose to 
hear, between his teeth, and then asked, 

" Where is your mother ? You had a sister, 
too : are they dead ?" 

"No, they are at Brighton." 

"Acting too?" 

"No." 

" Why not ?" 

" There is no necessity." 

" Why, are they rich ? Why then don't you 
live with them?" 

" How absurd you are, Philip : don't ask any 
more questions, but tell me about yourself. 
Where have you been since you wrote to us last ? 
You were in Madras then." 

" Yes ; but first — before I tell you any thing — 
I must know all about you. I did not come here 
to be put off in this way, Flor. I am the near- 
est relation you have, and now I am come back, 
I do not mean to let you either kill yourself or 
be killed, for or by any body else. So be a dear 
darling coz, as you used to be, and tell roe every 
thing.^' 

Accordingly I related all that had occurred 
since we parted, and when I had concluded my 
tale, he said, 

" Very well : I understand. I don't want to 
bear any more : I know it all now. And now 
talk nonsense, any thing, so that you do talk; 
and I will tell you to-morrow what is to be done. 
Don't move, Flory, don't move ; I like to look at 
you there. You remind me of those happy days 
when we were at Ingerdyne. Oh, Flory I how 
could you be so miserable, and not think of me? 
Why didn't yon write to me, and tell me you 
wanted money ? I'd have come from the world's 
end to ^ve it you. But you never loved me half 
.fto much as I loved you." 



After this, he fell into a reverie : at last he 
started up, saying, 

" How long will it be before you can leave this 
place, Flor. ? And what will these people think, 
seeing me here? You have no gentlemen vis- 
itors." 

" No ; but how do you know it ?" 

" I am sure of it," he answered, proudly. " My 
grandfather's loyal blood is pledge sufficient for 
his children." 

" A poor pledge, Phil., if that were the only 
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one. 

" How ? it is greater to me than any bond on 
earth. Loyal deeds are the heritage of those 
who bear such old names as bis : it is their birth- 
right ; and they dare not, if they would, sully or 
forget it. True birth, the right to follow loyal 
ancestors, is with me a pledge for honor." 

" Very chivalrous, Phil., and worthy of a sol- 
dier ; but not very safe as a principle, I think. 
I would rather have a higher one." 

" Higher ! what on this earth can be higher 1" 

"On earth, nothing perhaps." 

" Then, what do you mean ? Flor., you are 
a riddle : here have your eyes been flashing and 
your face burning, while you told me the events 
of the last few months ; you have talked of in- 
dignities with the scorn of an empress, and flung 
back hard deeds with the disdain they merited ; 
over and over again your lip has curled at the 
memory of some insolent patronage and conde- 
scension; and you have wondered how such 
people dared treat you so— you, the grandchild 
of one of the noblest old men in England ; whoee 
ancestors held lands and honors in their own 
homes before the Norman came, and who would ^ 
not have mingled his race with theirs, to save 
both from destruction. And now you talk of 
higher pledges for faith and loyalty than such 
honorable birth ! What do you mean ?" 

" Nothing, I daresay, Phil. ; for unhappily I 
am to the full as proud as you are : prouder I 
sometimes fear, than ever. I do glory in my 
old name ; and, poor as I am, I would not change 
it for the wealth of all the trade of Englaml. 
But I know that I am virrong. I know that I 
carry a right feeling too far : so far, that right 
becomes wrong, and I who foster it, ridiculous. 
But, alas ! I can not help it yet : the prejudices 
of my whole life (nay, Phil., do not curl your lip 
so) are not easily corrected. In poverty, inso- 
lence, and suflering, I have gloried to think, that, 
rich as my tormenters often were, I owned that, 
which all their wealth and new-born rank and 
mushroom honors were powerless to buy. I 
have nursed this pride, as mothers do elf child- 
ren ; and in my need have found, as they do, my 
nursling false, and myself defenceless. But still, 
with all this knowledge and experience, I go on 
the same : I am not humbled yet." 

" Heaven grant you never may be !" 

"Nay, Philip, do not say so. I have been 
sorely tried, and this pride did not help me then ; 
it rather barbed the arrow, and poisoned the 
wound." 

During the afternoon, I learned Philip's his- 
tory since we had parted : not continuously 
though, only by piecemeal ; for he seemed averse 
to talk of himself, and only did so apropos of 
something else. But in this way I learned that 
Sir Hugh Danvers was dead, having left Philip 
a hand^me CoctvmA\ \.V2A.\.^^GA&>$:)s^'^sQS5^c*aM. 
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his company, and was on leave for six months j 
that my uncle had died several years previous, 
having seceded from the English Church and 
professed himself a Roman Catholic j that Mrs. 
William Vere inherited nearly the whole of her 
husband^s property, and treated her children 
most despotically; and that Philip had distin- 
guished himself greatly both at college and on 
service. 

In personal appearance, Philip more than real- 
ized the promise of his boyhood. Tall, graceful, 
and handsome, with short, wavy, dark hair, large 
Spanish eyes, a thin curled mnstache, brilliant 
teeth, a clear olive complexion, and a haughty 
voice, which seemed toned only for command, he 
was now the very beau-ideal of a soldier. His 
indomitable pride sat upon his brow like the 
jeweled crown of a king : you wondered not that 
It was there, but woulahave wondered if it had 
been absent. Chivalrous, frank, generous, and 
impetuous, a worthy pupil of his gallant and 
high-hearted old god-iather, my cousin Philip 
Vere was admirably calculated to win all hearts. 
There was very little of his Spanish mother in 
his nature; but unhappily that little was the 
worst part : it was the revengeful hatred with 
which he punished an injury. Forgiveness, 
especially for a mean, or cowardly offense, he 
could not learn ; and his contempt was something 
terrible to see. But he was too generous and 

* noble-hearted to take offense upon slight grounds : 
which was fortunate, for his passions once 
aroused, it was almost impossible to appease 
them. 

I was very glad to see him ; it would be diffi- 
cult to say how glad. ' His presence was a real 
joy — much greater and deeper than I bad ever 
expected to feel again ; and I was most grate- 
ful ibr it. It took me back to Ingerdyne and 
our pleasant walks and rides ; the afternoons in 
the water-side bower, the box-branch, the car- 
pet of ivory, the canopy of leaves, and the grace- 
ful trees, with their festoons of hop and wild 
clematis. It carried me back to those happy 
days when I used to sit in one of the great 
library chairs, reading Shakspeare and fairy 
tales to old Sir Hugh ; and, as I heard Philip's 
voice talking to his great dog Lara, I almost 
fancied I heard Sir Hugh's, also, and felt his 
approving pat upon my head. 

But a great change bad evidently taken place 
m Philip. He was still impetuous and hasty as 
ever; but, mingled with it, there was more gen- 
tleness, more tenderness, more thought for oth- 
ers, and less selfish care for himself, than of 9ld. 

■ Often, during that evening, I caught his eyes 
fixed upon me with looks of ingenuous and pure 
affection ; and, for the first time, I understood 
and felt that indescribably blessed feeling — the 
love of a sister for an only brother. I now knew 
what love he had felt for me at Ingerdyne, and 
was feeling now ; and the exquisite conscious- 
ness that I was so loved and cared for, almost 
obliterated the memory of past sorrow. I felt 
so proud of him, so grateful to him, that, in 

' his hands, I was a child ; more of a child than I 
had ever been at Ingerdyne ; and he, in return, 
thought for me, directed me, and loved me, as 

Jpnerously and unselfishly as if I had been, in- 
eed, bis sister. 

Once only our good understanding was for a 
Mew minmes disturbed j and that was when, the 



day after his arrival in Norwich, he insisted 
upon settling an annuity upon my mother and 
Helen, out of his newly-acquired fortime. 

** I do not as^ you to take it, Flor. ; you must 
come and live with me and Lotta (he had toki 
me the night before of his engagement to a 
great niece of Sir Hugh Banvers) ; but I do ask 
you to be reasonable, and throw no ohstacles 
m the way of my relieving your mother from 
her dependence upon you ; I do ask you to let 
me place my aunt and cousin in comfort and 
freedom." 

*^ If I fail in my American expedition, yon 
shall, Philip ; but not otherwise. It would be 
folly in me, or worse, to leave the stage now, 
without having earned the independence for 
which alone I entered upon it. No, Phil. ; let 
me have my own way; let me make my mother 
independent of myself and every body else, and 
then I'll come and live with you and your Lotta 
as long as youUl keep me." 

^^ You are proud and ungenerons, Flor. ; and 
selfish, too. Why will you refuse me the great- 
est pleasure I can know ? Why will yon con- 
demn me to the mortification of leaving you to 
contend with this hard, cold world alone, in the 
most horrible of professions ? It is most un- 
generous, Flor. : if you loved me as you ought 
to do, or as I love you, jou would not pain 
me so." 

"Indeed, Phil., I would not willingly pain yon; 
but, even if there were no other objection, re 
member that Miss Danvers ought to have a 
she ought to be consulted." 



voice 



" No, no ; I am as sure of Lotta as I am of 
myself: she is the most generous, nohle-hearted 
girl on earth ; and she loves me so well (here 
Phil, drew up his figure, and his eyes glistened 
with pride and confidence), that if I gave away 
all I have, and brought home fifty relations for 
her to love and cherish, she would only say, 
* Well done V No, Flor. ; Lotta loves me, as I 
love her, too well, to need consulting on a point 
like this, where honor and affection are con- 
cerned." 

" You are very, very kind, Phil. ; but — " 

" But nothing, Flory ! It is your duty to obey 
me, as the eldest male representative of your 
grandfather ; and obey me you must ! As for 
dear, darling Lotta, she will be in England next 
week, thank heaven I and she shall speak for 
herself." 

" But justice to—" 

" My children you mean, I suppose," said 
Philip, again interrupting me, with an air of 
mock gravity. " Ah ! I never thought of them ; 
that is an obstacle certainly. But we must hope 
that they will not exceed the Patriarch's in num- 
ber, and that their mother's trifiing fortnne will 
be sufficient to furnish the necessaries of life— 
at least for a time. Poor little dears ! it was 
very unpaterual to forget them, certainly ; only 
I am so apt to overlook things which are not m 
existence ; I'm not half so provident as you, Flor. 
But, since you have awakened me to a sense of 
one of my responsibilities,, another has dawned 
upon me : what is to become of my grand- 
children ?" 

Upon the Monday of the next week, Philip 
went to London to receive his Lotta and her 
mbtheT^ from, the ship in which they had re- 
\xartied tiota C«\<(i\}X\xw\ «a^ v«v^ d&^a after, Iq. 
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my great surprise, they all made their appear- 
ance in my little room at Norwich. 

" You must love each other clearly," he said, 
with a proud and happy smile, as he placed the 
hand of his heautiful betrothed in mine. 

But who that looked in that exquisite face, 
would have needed the injunction to love and 
cherish her? She was so gentle, so amiable, 
so frank and gracious, in all her womanly ways 
and thoughts, that not to love her would have 
been impossible. I soon loved her nearly as 
well as Philip did ; and she, in return, clung to 
me as to an elder sister. 

Lady Danvers (her mother) was a widow, 
with no other child than Lotta; she was im- 
mensely rich, very good-natured, very indolent, 
and very fond of Philip. She had strong and 
shrewd good sense at command, whenever she 
chose to exert herself so far as to use it ; but, 
in general, she preferred letting things take 
their own way, disliking the trouble of inter- 
fering. She had a habit, too, arising from this 
very indolence, of uttering short, abrupt, and 
what seemed dictatorial sentences. She seldom 
had a will of her own ; but when she had, jrou 
invariably learned it from one of these positive 
little announcements : and in such a one she 
expressed to me, the day after her arrival in 
Norwich, her determination that I should agree 
to Philip's proposal. 

'^ Mv dear, you must ! It's all nonsense mak- 
ing a luss about it ! Philip has plenty of money ; 
so has Lotta, and you have a right to share it ; 
and you must ! So let me hear no more about 
it ; it tires me horribly. I hate talking ; and in 
England one seems to do nothing else.^' 

And so the matter rested for several days ; 
every body but myself appearing to take it for 
granted that I had consented. But they were 
wrong — I had not consented ! I had not recon- 
ciled myself to the idea of dependence, even 
upon a cousin ; because, apart from every feel- 
ing of pride — of the indulgence of which, since 
the receipt of Mr. Lyle's letter, I had learned 
to be ashamed ; 1 thought then, as I do still, that 
the power and opportunities to work, are God's 
encouragements to do so ; and that when He 
gives His creatures means and strength, it is 
His will that they should be used. Each man's 
powers are given to meet his needs; and al- 
though help and cheer ought to be offered and 
urged upon all, who, struggling through this 
world to another, find their path hard beset: 
yet, unless in rare and peculiar cases, that aid 
should never be suffered by the incipient to 
supersede his own earnest labor. 

Cases there are, where, from early folly — 
perhaps humbly, though late repented of — men's 
struggles onward seem unavailing ; not one step 
higher do they climb the ladder of success, but 
rather, despite all their efforts, fall back con- 
tinually. Such, then, are God's legacies to man. 
He is making them to pass through the fire of 
affliction here, to purify and save them here- 
after. And such men — the sons whom God is 
chastening — it behoves their brethren to aid 
with loving and generous hands ; and they may 
take such help, feeling that it is heaven-sent. 
But this case was not mine; I knew that my 
mission and lot were to labor where He had 
placed me — at least, until His mercy, prosper- 
ing my toil, should give me a right to ea&e. 



But to decide on this, I would not again wholly 
rely upon myself. Detesting the idea of depend- 
ence as I did, and fearing that I had suffered 
this feeling to carry me too far in my treatment 
of Mr. Lyle's letter, (for, now that it was toa 
late, I remembered that I might have learned 
both his address and that of his solicitor, at For-, 
est Home,) I would not trust myself to judge of 
the offer which had been made to me ; therefore 
I wrote to Lady Frances Hastings, and asked 
her to advise me. 

When the letter was gone, I felt relieved and 
happy ; knowing that I could rest securely upon 
her wisdom and tenderness, and that she would 
decide rightly. I said nothing to my companions 
of what I had done ; endeavouring, till her an- 
swer came, to dismiss the subject from my mind. 
But this was difficult to do; especially when 
Philip told me, the very next day, that he had 
seen Mr. Hill the evening before, and arre^ged 
that my engagement with him should be con- 
sidered to have terminated. He did not say then, 
what I discovered afterwards, that he had paid 
the manager a large sum of money to cancel the 
agreement I had made ; but he took it as a mat- 
ter of course, which needed no explanation. 

" Now you are free, Flory : free to come and 
go at your own will, and stay with mamma and 
me for ever," said Lotta, putting her little hand 
upon my arm ; " we shall be so happy. And to- 
morrow, if you are ready, we will go to Brighton, 
and try and persuade your pretty sister Helen 
and Mrs. Sackville, to go with us mto Yorkshire ; 
shall we?" 

I escaped the difficulty of a reply, hy an ap- 
peal from Lady Danvers, who summoned me to 
her writing-desk to seal a letter ; and when the 
morrow came, a great change had taken place. 

I was later than usual that day in appearing 
at the breakfast table ; and upon my entering the 
room, the whole party had assembled. All my 
apologies were met by merry jests and droll 
conjectures as to the cause oi my dilatoriness, 
and I was rebutting the gay charges brought 
against me, when Philip cried, 

" Well, Flor., I am not sure but that you have 
done wisely in delaying your appearance, for see, 
what an ayrful thing is here ! A lawyer's letter, 
I am certain, by the paper and the caligraphy : 
nobody but a lawyer makes such I's as these. 
There, Flor. ; now, have you courage to open it; 
or does some ghost of a milliner's undefrayea 
bill weigh upon your conscience ? Come, con- 
fess, confess. — But what's the matter ? are you 
ill ? — how pale you are ! — What's the matter, 
Flor.? tell me, — speak." 

I put the letter into his hand, and sank into a 
chair. 

*- Capital ! charming ! Oh ! Flor., dear, dar- 
ling, lucky Flor. ; I wish you joy with all my 
heart. You do deserve it thoroughly," he cried, 
when he had read the letter. 

" What — what is it, Flory — what have you 
got ? Do be quiet, Philip ; or tell us what it is 
I all about," said Lotta. 

•' I will read — listen. 

" * Lincoln's Inn Fields, March 24. 
" ' Madam — It is our painful duty to inform 
you of the decease of our late respected client, 
! Horace Lyle, of Forest HocRA^i!.'«\. 
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a few days previous to his death, which took 
place in that city, on the 2d inst. ; and, by a will 
then prepared, the whole of his estates, with the 
exception of a few trifling legacies to servants, 
are devised to you. 

" * We shall be glad to hear from or see you, 
at your earliest convenience. 

" ' We are, madam, 
" * Your most obedient servants, 

" ' Wetherby Ashlake, & Co.' " 

Overpowered by feelings — ^which, as Philip 
said, were far more like those of one who had 
suddenly lost a fortune, than of one unexpect- 
edly enriched — I left the letter in Lotta's hands; 
and, anxious to escape the congratulations which 
jarred painfully upon my heart, I retired to my 
room to regain the composure which had been 
thus mournfully shaken. 



CHAPTER LVI. 



It is strange, how few people ever did, or, I 
fear, ever will, understand the shock this letter 
gave me, or appreciate the deep grief which the 
tidinss of Mr. Lyle's death occasioned. True, 
I had for weeks mourned over, as certain, the 
sad fact which was now thus formally announced ; 
but with — if I may use the term — a certain re- 
serve of sorrow : a half unconscious hope, pre- 
yenting that utter abandonment to grief, which 
(although we know it not at the time) we rarely 
feel for a dreaded loss, as for one that is assuredf. 

I had always thought that my sorrow for Mr. 
Lyle's death was as strong as it was possible 
for any feeling of my heart to be : but by what 
I suffered now, I knew that, even in the bit- 
terest moments, there had been an unacknow- 
ledged something — not hope, but her shadow — 
which had supported me. I had not sorrowed 
then as I did now. 

But stronger even than these feelings, was 
my angry self-contempt for the hateful selfish- 
ness ofmy late grief and fears. How little had 
I thought of him, how much of myself! And 
until the last few weeks, when, by his own deed, 
he had recalled himself to my thoughts, how en- 
tirely and ungratefully had I forgotten him ! 
How different had been his conduct ! That he 
had never forgotten me, was evidenced now. 
What stronger proof of abiding, unforgetting 
love, could he have given, than that which I had 
just received ? What, for his own child, could 
he have done more ? And how had I deserved 
it ? These questions humbled me painfully. 

Conscious how little I merited his generous 
remembrance, how ill I had returned his watch- 
ful and constant affection, his bounty heaped 
burning coals upon my head. What would I not 
now have borne or forfeited, to have had the 
blessed reflection that I had in some way de- 
served his love : that I had thought less of my- 
self, my own joys and griefs, and more of others! 
That I had better requited and valued the noble 
heart, whose pulses were now stilled for ever. 
/ O/j / the bitterness of haviog benefits and ten- 
derness lavished upon us, and feeling, in our in- 
JBost soul, that we are unworthy. 
How true it is that none 
9tin^ ourselves! Our own luiij, wiu.v.=u»™,. .....,..--• 

» ^gratnudoj are our keenest and most re-\pAieA, a\iSfeti\\Y« 
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morseless tormentors. Of all the wrongs we 
commit against ourselves and others, they are 
the severest avengers ; and this I was now doom- 
ed to feel. 

Could my benefactor have seen the bitter tears 
of self-reproach that I wept, on reading the words 
of ill-deserved eulogy in which he had chosen to 
convey his bequest, he would have pitied and 
forgiven me. One passage in his will was inex- 
pressibly generous and afifecting : it was this, 

^' As it has pleased Almighty God that I should 
be the last of my race, and, therefore, as the 
feelings of no one can be offended by the per* 
mission, I leave my successor entirely at liberty 
to sell or keep Forest Home, as she pleases. In 
this, and all matters relative to the property she 
receives from me, I wish her to be wholly un- 
fettered; and fully entering into the natural 
anxiety Miss Sackville will feel to recover the 
estate so long held by her family, and so recently 
lost, I hereby give my cordial assent to her sell- 
ing Forest Home, if by so doing she can repur- 
chase Ingerdyne ; while it is my earnest request 
that she will have no scruple of delicacy in 
obeying the honorable impulses of her own heart, 
but will believe that in following them, she will 
best carry out my wishes and designs.'* 

None but those who know how fondly Mr. 
Lyle loved the ancient house of his family, could 
appreciate the generosity of this permission ; and 
not to have gratified all the pride of all my race, 
would 1 have acted upon it, when I found that 
by so doing I must sacrifice his birthplace. At 
first, when the amount of the property to which 
I had thus unexpectedly succeeded was unde- 
fined, I was full of great and eager hope that I 
should be able to regain Ingerdyne ; and many 
were the proud dreams in which I indulged : but 
a few hours spent with my solicitors dispelled 
the vision. 

From that interview I returned perplexed and 
somewhat disappointed : I had given myself 
three things to do, and found that I had only 
power to achieve two of them. 

The three things 1 had wished for were, to 
buy Ingerdyne. to keep Forest Home, and to por- 
tion Helen. She had confided to me her engage- 
ment to the son of an old baronet, to whom she 
had become attached while staying at Brighton, 
during my visit to Mrs* Spencer. 

Poor girl! how thankful I was to have the 
means of smoothing any of the difficulties which 
had saddened her merry laugh, and tamed her 
buoyant snirits. She had unhappily entered into 
the en^agAnent unknown to my mother or to Sir 
Baldwm Tracy ; and, unused to disappointment 
or trial, and unable to bear them, was upon the 
eve of an elopement with her impetuous be- 
trothed, when the change in our fortunes oc- 
curred. This she confessed to me upon the first 
evening of our reunion ; and as, sitting at my 
feet, she laid her beautiful head upon my knee, 
and looked up in my face, her own bedewed with 
tears, my heart grew faint and sick. Her love 
might be blesseaand happy; mine could never 
be either. Self-absorbed again, I scarcely heed- 
ed her pleading words, and did not answer them, 

X ow ViW VieV^ xis^ ^e«i , ^%i\«i^'^Vsrj ^ won't 
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. " I knew you would : I always told Baldwin 
how generous you were, and that if ever you 
were rich you would help us," she said, joy- 
fully. 

*'Did you?" 

" Oh, yes, always, always. How you will like 
him Florence : he is so handsome, so generous, 
so chivalrous. I often tell him that it is a pity 
we do not live in the olden time, he would make 
such a gallant knight. But how dull you are, 
Florence, and I am so happy. What are you 
thinking of?" 

"Nothing, love." 

" Nothing ! Oh, Flory, what a true woman's 
answer. I thought wise, sedate people like you, 
never spent time so unprofitably, or gave such 
evasive replies," she said merrily; for her face 
and heart were all sunlight again. *'Do you 
know," she went on, "that Baldwin is so anx- 
ious to see you ; he has such odd ideas of you." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes, grandmamma, indeed," she replied, in 
the gay mimicking tone of old : " are you not 
anxious to hear what they are?" 

"It will not be fair to tell me, will it?" 

" Oh, yes ; he will soon be wiser. First, then, 
he fancies that you are very cold, and very proud, 
and very awful." 

" Oh, Helen ! what can you have said to make 
him think so ill of me ?" 

"Nothing, love," she repeated, laughing. 

"Oh, Helen!" 

"And oh, Florence! Now confess, is not 
that 'nothing love,' a most comprehensive and 
agreeable reply, admirably calculated to relieve 
anxiety and prevent curiosity: one must be a 
very inquisitionist to persist in making inquiries 
in the face of such a satisfactory explanation." 

" What a happy temperament yours is, Helen ! 
Five minutes since, you were in tears, and now 
you are as gay as ever." 

"Because 1 am so happy. Oh, Flory! if you 
knew how miserable I have been — how I pined 
and grieved, and how I detested the idea of an 
elopement — you would understand why I am so 
gay now." 

"I do understand it, love. And I am very 
happy too ; not only for your happiness, bnt be- 
cause you will be saved from the danger and sin 
which threatened you. Indeed, Helen ! it would 
have broken my mother's heart." 

"Oh! no, no; she would have forgiven me 
directly : she is so fond of me." 

" Yes ; but should not that make you more 
careful, and less bold to distress her ?" 
• " Yes, I know it should ; but I was so misera- 
ble, and Baldwin prayed so earnestly, and I loved 
him so much, and — besides, Florence, mamma 
could not have been angry, for she herself, you 
know — papa and she were married in Scotland." 

" Ah, Helen ! but is it not ungenerous and 
undutiful to use her confidence against herself : 
to turn the knowledge she has given us of herself, 
into a weapon against her?" 

" Florence !" said Helen, angrily, " you have 
no right to speak to me so. Mamma would not. 
She knows that I love her : ay, better a thousand 
times than you do, or any one else does. Have 
I ever deserted her in her poverty ? Did I not 
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quivered, but uttered no sound; and I turned 
quietly away. 

For a minute, Helen did not speak, again then 
she said, 

" I did not mean to offend you, Florence ; but 
you are so captious. You seem to fancy your- 
self so much better than everybody else, and then 
you are angry if other people differ from you." 

" You are wrong, Helen j I do not think my- 
self better than everybody. If I did," I continued 
in a lower tone, " I should soon be undeceived." 

" Now you are cross Florence ! Oh dear, 
dear, what a foolish girl I am ! I am always 
perpetrating some enormity or other. But you 
will forgive me, will you not ? Baldwin will be 
so angry for he says you are a paragon. There, 
Flory, you ou^ht to forgive me, for that pretty 
speech of his : it is worth a thousand affronts from 
me to have one such word from him." 

But she was wrong : from our first interview, 
Baldwin Tracy was no favorite of mine. He 
was a man of shallow capabilities, fiery temper, 
and reckless passions. His manner was to a cer- 
tain degree high bred, and therefore pleasing ; but 
his selfishness was so transparent, that, even at 
his best, I never could like him thoroughly. He 
was very handsome (at least everybody thought 
so) and he was as vain of it as a girl ; be was 
very accomplished, and as jealous of approbation 
as one who lived by it. The only thing for which 
I cordially liked him, was his love for Helen ; h\it\ 
even that was tainted with the selfishness of hia \ 
nature. He loved her as much as it was possible 
for him to love any thing but himself, and for her 
sake would willingly have broken all older ties 
of love and duty ; but self-denial and patience, 
endurance of pain for another's welfare, or yield- 
ing self for another's happiness, were fables to 
him: things at which he always laughed, as 
chimeras. 

Seeing all this, and knowing that, in a very 
few years, a wife's best bold on such a man's 
consideration would be her pecuniary indepen- 
dence of him, I resolved to portion Helen liber- 
ally. It was difficult, however, to do this so as 
to please all parties. Helen, womanlike, fond and 
confiding, would have lavished a fortune upon her 
lover ; and he was but too ready to encourage her 
generosity. But I, who had learned experience 
from my poor mother's fate, determined to protect 
my sister from a similar one ; and, therefore, told 
Mr. Tracy, gently though firmly, that his bride's 
fortune must, if it came from me, be settled upon 
herself. His reply wounded me deeply : but it 
failed in his evident intention to pique me into 
yielding ; for although it brought the color into 
my face, and the old flash to my eye, it only con- 
firmed me in the prudence of my determination. 

Helen and my mother both tried to shake my 
resolution : the former from a generous wish to 
give all to him she loved, and the latter from some 
unexplained motive, which had been suggested to> 
her by Mr. Tracy. But all was useless : every 
attempt to change my purpose only served to 
strengthen it; because it proved that he who 
urged the opposition, was unworthy of the trust 
he coveted. They made me unhappy, but not 
irresolute : it was difficult to steel ray heart 
against Heletv'^Xa^t^^^^A'Kcj \x!kSi>J«>K^ 's.'3ax^'«»asaa.'>^ 
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progressed quickly, and in a very short time Mr. 
Wetherby gave me a concise and intelligible ac- 
count of my possessions ; by which I found that, 
besides Forest Home, I bad sufficient funded 
property to purchase Ingerdyne, although very 
little more. 

"It will be a capital investment," said the 
lawyer, tracing with his finger the outline of a 
plan of the estate, which lay before him upon 
bis office table. " Independently of the pleasure 
of getting the place back into the family again, 
I do not know how you could la^ out the money 
better. It will pay you a splendid per-centage.'^ 

"But my sister's fortune?" 

" Why, certainly, that is a difficulty; but there 
is something like three thousand seven or eight 
hundred pounds out on a mortgage, which you 
oould call in and give to her." 

"Three thousand eight hundred pounds! 
Surely, Mr. Wetherby, you are not serious ?" 

"Why not? you would not mortgage lands 
yourself, would you ? especially at the rate that 
money brings now." 

"No." 

" Then, unless you can get Ingerdyne for less 
than has been asked, and less than it is worth, 
(which is not probable) what can you do more ?" 

" Nothing, if I purchase it ; but if I give it 
np ?—" 

" Miss Sackville I" 

" I shall be sorry ; but at present there seems 
to be no alternative." 

" Sell Forest Home ; it is not nearly so im- 
proving a property." 

"Never, Mr. Wetherby." 

" Why ? You have the express permission of 
its late owner." 

" Yes, but not my own. It was Mr. Lylo's 
home ; he loved every tree and flower about it ; 
and it shall never, by my act, pass into the hands 
of those who would not cherish it as he did." 

" Whew !" replied the unromantic lawyer. 
" Well, then, you must give up portioning your 
sister ; and, since you think three or four thou- 
sand pounds too little for a fortune, spend it in 
the addition of a dressing-case to her trousseau." 

"Ingerdyne has never been inhabited since 
we left it r' 

"No; and the grounds and gardens are sadly 
overrun with weeds, the shrubberies broken down, 
and the moat overgrown. It has been ruinously 
neglected ; but it is an expensive place to keep 
la order ; you will have to spend most of your 
spare cash upon it." 

" I fear that I shall not have the opportunity. 
You have given me a great deal to think about, 
Mr. Wetherby, and you must let me have the 
whole day for the purpose. You shall hear from 
me to-morrow." 

" To-morrow — another to-morrow ! Oh ladies, 
ladies ! how charming you are in every earthly 
capacity but clients," I heard him mutter as I 
descended his dingy staircase. 

My mother, Helen, and I were now residing 
in the san>e quiet hotel, in Albermarle-street, 
where Lady Danvers and Lotta were staying. 



Helen had driven out, and that Philip and LottA 
were sitting in my little room waiting my return. 

" Well, Flor., what have you settled with your 
lawyer?" asked Philip, as soon as I entered. 
" Every thing, I hope ; for since you have be- 
come such a great lady, it is impossible to have 
five minutes' undisturbed audience. What have 
you done ?" 

" Nothing." 

" What a long time your nothings take to do, 
then 1 Do you know that you went to that man's 
office at twelve o'clock, and it is now four ?" 

" So late ! Well I am very sorry for having 
misspent so much time, especially as I must still 
plead eruilty to having made no arrangements." 

" What have you ^en doing, then?" 

"Learning to bear disappointment." 

"How ? Why ?" asked Lotta, eagerly. 

" Do not be mghtened, Lotta ; it is nothing 
very great ; only I must give up Ingerdyne," I 
said, turning to the window. 

" Give up Ingerdyne I impossible ! You can 
not, you must not : you have almost lived upon 
the hope of buying it back, and now to give it 
up I What has happened ?" 

"Nothing. Do not ask me at present, love ; 
it is a little disappointment now, but it will soon 
be over, and then I will tell you all." 

But Philip would not so content himself, and 
at last, little by little, they obtained an account 
of all that had passed ; all my wishes, hopes, and 
disappointme nts . 

" Poor Flor. !" said Philip when I had con- 
cluded. The words sounded strangely; they 
were the echo of the very same he had address- 
ed to me at our first meeting years before. 

" Poor Flor. !" 

" No, not poor Flor., but puzzled Flor.." said 
Lotta, taking my hand ; " she is only puzzled, and 
we must help her." 

"Indeed, love, I do not see how you can," I 
answered. 

" Unbeliever ! What more easy ? Let us lend 
you the money." 

" No, Lotta ; with such a fortune as Mr. Lyle 
has left me, it would be wrong to borrow for 
pride's sake ; it would be unworthy of him. 
The course I must adopt is very plain, and in a 
few days it will be very easy too." 

"What is it?" 

"To relinquish Ingerdyne." 

" It will almost break your heart," said Lotta. 

"I hope not; and I am sure it will not, if yoa 
and Philip will do as I wish." 

" How ? What do you wish ?" 

"That Philip, the heir of my grandfather's 
name, should (since I can not) purchase his es- 
tate. I could give it up to him without repining, 
I think; and it seems fitting, too, that a Vert 
should have the old place again." 

"Do you mean it? do you really mean it, 
Flor. ?" asked Philip. 

" Yes, indeed I do." 

" But the sacrifice I Oh, Florence I you can 
never make it." 

" You are wrong ; my greatest ambition has 
certainly been to redeem the place from stran- 
gers-, bxxltVvft.l'wiU be equally, if not better, done, 
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ine to part with Forest Home, and many lovinff 
entreaties and offers of help from Philip and 
Lotta. Bat to keep his beloved home, to visit 
his poor, to continue his charities, were to my 
heart no optional duties, which I might pay to my 
benefactor's memory or not, as my humor went ; 
bat plain and imperative ones, admitting of no 
eompromise. 

My mind once decided upon this point, the 
necessary instructions for Helen's settlements 
were immediately given ; and when she and my 
mother found that the whole of the money which 
would have purchased Ingerdyne was devoted 
to her, they for the first time seemed to under- 
stand the motives upon which I had acted. 

Meanwhile Philip who had generously kept 
back his own wish to purchase his grandfathers 
place, while a hope was left that I might do so, 
now prosecuted the affair vigorously; and the 
very day that the purchase was completed, he 
and I went down to Ingerdyne. 

It was evening when we first came in sight 
of the paling which skirted the park, and the 
great old trees we both knew and loved so well. 
Philip's excitement upon seeing^ them became 
extreme. During the whole of the journey he 
had endeavored to restrain his joy, lest it should 
pain me j but now it burst all bounds, and he was 
almost wild. 

" Drive on quicker — quicker !" he cried to the 
postillions, as we passed up the well remembered 
road, and each object which met our eyes seemed 
like the face of an old friend. 

We were not expected : no one knew that the 
place had changed hands again, and no one there- 
fore appeared to receive us. But it mattered 
not: we were at home once more, and were 
better pleased to be alone. 

As Mr. Wetherby had told me, the grounds 
had been sadly neglected : the walks were cov- 
ered with weeds, and the flower-beds with long 
rank grass. The lawns had been so long un- 
roown, that they presented the appearance of tan- 
gled and matted fields. The beautiful creepers, 
broken from their fastenings, lay upon the ground, 
and the roses (my mother's pets) seemed like 
forest bushes. The shrubbery trees had over- 
grown their boundaries, mingling their branches 
overhead ; and passages through them had been 
made in all directions by the birds- nesters. The 
moat, almost hidden by water weeds, looked like 
a green carpet, so that the beautiful lilies seemed 
in danger of extermination in their own domain. 
Nothing wore its old look but my bower; there 
not a leaf, not a branch, not a hop seemed new 
or altered : I could have fancied that I had not 
left it for an hour, and standing once more in 
its quiet shelter, I almost felt a child again. 

How much had passed since I stood there last I 
and yet, standing there I forgot it all. The same 
sky, the same trees, the same sounds as of old, 
seemed to encompass me ; and I found myself at 
last sitting on the low box branch, with one arm 
round the tree, and listening to the gentle plash 
of the water hen's wing, as she dived into the 
moat. 

And here I should have sat and dreamed for 
hours, had not Philip, from whom I had escaped, 
eome hither in search of me. 



one word was spoken by either of us : my heart 
was too full of memories, and Philip's of antici- 
pations, to talk. 

It was a painful task to me. The dead silence, 
only broken by our footfalls in the large lofty 
rooms ; the boarded windows, through the chinks 
of which the light of the setting sun iaintly strug- 
gled in ; the musty, unhealthy atmosphere, with 
which no fresh air had mingled for so long a time : 
the vacant walls, still marked with the lines and 
rods where the pictures had hung ; and the thou- 
sand little things, each speaking \vith its mute 
but eloquent voice, which met me on all sides, 
made that hour a bitter one to me. At last 
Philip, struck by my continued silence and hur- 
ried step, appeared to surmise the truth, and with 
his usual impetuous generosity exclaimed, 

" You are unhappy, Flor., and I have made 
you so. I ought not to have brought you here : 
I should have known that it would distress you. 
But I am so thoughtless, so selfish I Forgive me, 
dearest : I will be more heedful for the future. 
And now let us go." 

The next time I saw the dear old place, it was 
on the eve of Philip's and Helen's marriages ; 
both of which were solemnized in the venerable 
parish church which they had attended as chil- 
dren. ^ Immediately after the ceremony, Philip 
and his bride set off en route for Italy, and my 
mother, Helen, and Mr. Tracy returned to In- 
gerdyne, where they were to spend the honey- 
moon ; having arranged to come to me at Forest 
Home for a few weeks, before taking possession 
of the place which Sir Baldwin Tracy had pre- 
sented to his son. 

During all these events I had maintained an 
uninterrupted correspondence with my dear 
friends Mrs. Lyndon and Lady Frances Hastings, 
the last of whom promised to visit me at Forest 
Home, immediately I was settled there. Anxious, 
therefore, to avail myself of her promise as soon 
as possible, I left Ingerdyne a few days after 
Helen's marriage, and reached Worcestershire 
the following evening. 

It had been arranged for me by Mr. Wetherby, 
that all Mr. Lyle's old servants should be retain- 
ed, and that nothing should be altered in the 
habits and customs he had established; with 
most of which I was familiar, from the long visit 
I had paid to him with my mother some years 
before. Feeling, therefore, that I was going to 
a place and people with whom I was well ac- 
quainted, the idea of my new Home did not ap- 
pear so formidable, as it would have done had it 
been tenanted by strangers ; and I looked forward 
to my arrival with some degree of pleasure. 
Had I, however, known the joyful surprise that 
awaited me at my journey's end, it would have 
been even less laggingly performed. 

The sun was setting when the carriage stopped 
at the quaint old lodge gates, and, standing just ' 
within them, leaning upon her husband's arm, 
the first object upon which my eyes fell was 
Lady Frances Hastings. 

To stop the carriage which was drivioe on, to 
spring from it and clasp the outstretched hands 
of the Colonel and Lady Frances, was but the 
work of a moment. 

It would be dv^c\iL\\. \ft ^«^ ^\i»53&. ^^ ^'^^'«>^ 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

*' We thought you would be so lonely here, 
after the gayoties of Ingerdyne," said Lady 
Frances, in reply to my exclamation of delight 
at seeing her, ^' that Colonel Hastings and I re> 
solved to come and take you by surprise. We 
arrived yesterday, and have been very busy ever 
since in exploring the beauties of this lovely 
place. I did not expect to find it half so pictur- 
esque, although I recollected well your enthusi- 
astic description. I am afraid you v^ill scarcely 
forgive all the liberties I have taken in your ati^ 
eence ; for, remembering your old love of flowers, 
I have been robbing the green-houses and garden, 
to make the rooms gay to welcome you; and 
they look as bright and home-like, as if they had 
never been deserted." 

** Ah ! Frances is a dangerous visiter to ad- 
mit into gardens, Miss Sackville," said the 
oolonel. ^^ I suspect that you will soon be obliged 
to interdict her presence in yours: she has a 
most insatiate appetite for flow^ers." 

"I acknowledge it," laughed Lady Frances; 
'^but flower-stealing is not all you will have to 
forgive, Miss Sackville : I have not confessed 
half my delinquencies yet. What will you say, 
when I tell you that I have ventured to extend 
your kind invitation to Colonel Hastings and 
myself, and have brought you a visitor?" 

^* That I am most delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity of receiving any friends of yours." 

*' You are a model hostess," said the colonel; 
"especially as you don't know what horror we 
may have inflicted upon you: we are not the 
safest people on earth, I am afraid, to intrust 
with unlimited power." 

" Don't be alarmed, Miss Sackville, I think I 
can answer for having used my power very in- 
nocently this time ; I am almost sure you will 
like my introduction. Indeed I shall be much 
disappointed if you do not become very fond of 
each other." 

By this time we had reached the house, and, 
coming forward through the hall to meet us, was 
an elderly lady, with the most fascinating counte- 
nance and noble presence it is possible to conceive. 

"My sister, Lady Wyndermere," said Lady 
Frances, introducing her. 

" I ought to apologize for this intrusion. Miss 
Sackville," said my new guest, with a sweet 
smile, " but I have heard so much of you from 
Frances, that I could not bring myself to believe 
that we were strangers ; and arriving unexpect- 
edly at Lily Bank only two days since, I prevail- 
ed upon my sister to let me accompany her 
hither, trusting to your kindness to receive my 
apologies." 

" Which our fair hostess has already been 

g-aciously pleased to do," exclaimed Colonel 
astings. " Therefore, ladies, if you have no 
further confessions to make, suppose we allow 
Miss Sackville to take possession of her own 
house ; of which I dare say, by this time, she be- 
gins to doubt her proprietorship." 

The room in which refreshments were laid, 
was the same formerly used by Mr. Lyle as his 
gtudy, and being that with which I had been 



as easily as if its thoughts were spoken, took H 
herself: knowing that it would bring the past 
less forcibly to my mind, if I seemed to take the 
place of guest rather than that of hostess. 

Under the influence of the same consideration 
and tenderness, the evening passed rapidly away; 
the melancholy which I haa felt was in a great 
degree removed, and something of my old feel* 
ing of Forest Home peacefulness returned. 

And how could it be otherwise, surrounded 
as I was by such kind friends ? With my new 
acquaintance. Lady Wyndermere, I was quite 
fascinated ; and to her sister's great satisfaction, 
the prepossession appeared mutual. She had 
been a oelebrated beauty, and her manner had 
that indescribable charm which no tuition can 
give; nor any but certain natures attain. She 
was very proud; but her pride sat gracefully 
npon her : it was the pride of a noble heart, ana 
01 a woman possessing many virtues. I never 
loved her so dearly as I did her sweet and gen* 
tie sister ; but I loved her very much, neverthe- 
less. To Lady Frances, I went, in grief and 
trial, for sympathy and help, for counsel and 
comfort ; and to the Countess in times of joy or 
pride, when the eye flashed, or the heart beat 
quickly. They were as opposite as light and 
dark : the dove and the falcon could not be more 
unlike ; and yet both were more than charming* 

For many days, the novelty of my position, 
and the society in which I lived, seemed to di- 
vert my mind almost entirely from the past. 
But in time memory reasserted her claim, and 
the thought of him I had so recklessly loved, 
perpetually came between me and peace. Lady 
Frances was not slow to perceive this : she saw 
that some grief was preying upon my mind, that 
some sorrow was wearing my life away, and, 
with her usual skill and gentleness, she speedily 
discovered and probed the wound. 

"Florence," she said to me one morning, 
when, according to the custom of the house, we 
all separated after breakfast to employ ourselves 
independently of each other until luncheon, "will 
you come with me ? I am going to sketch the 
avenue of limes from my window, and I should 
like to have your advice." 

We went, and for some time conversed gayly ; 
but the exertion soon became irksome to me, 
and we were silent. This continued for more 
than an hour. I held a book in my hand, which 
at first I feigned to read, but it had long fallen 
with my hand upon the sofa, and I gazed va- 
cantly upon the lime trees. My thoughts were 
far, far away, and were not recalled, until the 
voice of my companion, as she sat beside me 
and took my hand, restored me to consciousness. 

" Florence," she said tenderly, "you are un- 
happy ; tell me what grieves you ?" 

There was a moment's pause as she waited 
for my reply, and then Lady Frances continued : 

" You do not, I am sure, doubt my affection, 
Florence ; nor my discretion ; why, then, have 
any scruple in confiding your sorrow to me? 
If I can not remove, I may at least soothe it ; 
and you can have no cause for pain which I 
may not know." 

Sl\\\ 1 ViBtd Tvot courage to speak. 
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to blush : you have gone through your fiery 
trial well and truly, and peace will come at 
last. Doubt not, that He who gave you strength 
to resist temptation, who stood by you in the 
struggle, will in His own good time reward 
you with that peace which passeth all under- 
standing ; and that at no distant period you will 
look back upon those days with surprise and 
thankfulness." 

I shook my head mournfully. 

" Love for an unworthy object can never 
abide long in the mind of a true-hearted and 
good woman, such as I believe you to be, Flor- 
ence. For many months it may, or until the 
heart is thoroughly convinced of the baseness of 
its idol ; but that once accomplished, his empire 
is over : she may lament his worthlessness, 
but not his loss." 

" There are many excuses — " 

" None, Florence : not one. The act from 
which you suffer was a deliberate one ; the 
result of a weak man's self-indulgent treachery. 
No sophistry can explain, no apology excuse 
it : it was the premeditated sin of a base, bad 
heart. Oh ! Florence, that you could see the 
deed in its true light ; that you could stand by 
and judge of it in another's case. Your heart 
would then be free : you could not love so false 
and pitiful a man." 

"Indeed, you judge him too h&rdly." 

" I do not, Florence. And I do so despise 
and scorn the being who would torture and in- 
sult a struggling woman as he has done, that 1 
could not judge him too severely if I would. 
His whole system has been one tangled web of 
deceit and treachery." 

*• No, Lady Frances ; not so bad as that." 

" What better ? Do you know where he is 
now, and what he is doing ?" 

" No," I exclaimed j startled by fear into vehe- 
mence. 

" Forgive me, if I pain you. The medicine 
will, I know, be bitter ; but it will be healing, 
too : read this." 

And from the desk beside her, she handed 
me a Cheltenham paper. It was dated six 
months after Essex Temple had left Swansea, 
and contained the following announcement : 

*' We are authorized to state, that the mar- 
riage of Essex Temple, Esq., with Lady Tarbutt, 
the widow of our late respected townsman, will 
certainly take place next week. We under- 
stand, that the enormous fortune of the bride 
will be settled upon the children of this marriage, 
none being left by the former one." 

Immediately below this paragraph was an- 
other, cut from a paper of later date : 

'•On Thursday by special licence, at the 
house of the bride's nephew in Imperial Square, 
Essex Temple, Esq., of The Woodlands, to 
Maria, widow of the late Sir William Tarbutt, 
Ent. After partaking of a sumptuous collation, 
the happy pair set off for the lakes, where they 
intend to remain for some weeks." 

" The bride," said Lady Frances, contempt- 
uously, "is at least fifty years old, as rich as 
CrcBsus, and as vulgar as is possible for any 
woman to be." 

I held the paper in my hands, my eyes rivet- 
ed upon its columns ; but I was speechless. 
'*Come, dearest FJorence," whispered my 
vompanioa, gently removing the paper frooi my 



gaze, " be yourself : shake off* this thralldom— 
the bondage of your fancy, less than of your 
heart — and despise this worthless and wicked 
man as he deserves." 

I burst into tears, and covered my face with 
my hands. ^ 

" Weep on, dear girl,'* continued Lady Fran- 
ces ; " there is no shame in such tears as these : 
they will relieve your heart, and not subdue it. 
Do not check your grief because I am by : do 
not think of me at all ; or, if you do, think of me 
only as one who loves and esteems you much, 
ana, having been a girl herself, has not forgotten 
the bitter sorrow young hearts feel, when those 
they love disappoint them." 

" Forgive me," I said, at last ; " but this is 
a blow for which I was unprepared : I never 
thought of this. I ought not to grieve : I feel 
that I ought not; but I am very, very un« 
happy." 

" I know it : you would be more or less than 
woman if you were not ; and, though you have 
a brave spirit, Florence, you have a very tender 
heart. But the shock once over, its own magni* 
tude will enable you to rally. Had his heartless- 
ness been less apparent, jou might still have hoped 
on, and been still deceived ; but now, the enor- 
mity of his falsehood is such, that contempt must 
take place of regard. Besides, there is another 
reason, which above all others, will I think 
be powerful with you. He is married; and 
the love which once was risrhteous, is now a 
sin." ^ 

I shuddered. Milly Trevelyan, on her death- 
bed, rose like a phantom before my closed eyes. 

" From the stain of such a sin your soul is 
yet pure. May God keep it so !'^ said Lady 
Frances, solemnly. 

"What for many months you have done uncon- 
sciously, and, therefore, innocently, you can do 
no longer. From this hour you must cast him 
from your heart forever." 

" I will, with God's help, 1 will !" I exclaim- 
ed, " or," I murmured, '* I will die !" 

"Do not fear," replied Lady Frances, her 
eyes sufi'used with tears, as she looked upon my 
quivering form ; " do not fear : the help you 
have invoked never yet failed the suppliant at 
her need. You are safe, Florence. God has 
great duties yet for you to perform." 

" One word more, dear Lady Frances : does 
any one here know of this." 

" No. I think not — I am sure not." 

" Then, how did you ?" 

" I will tell you some day : when you are ' 
quite happy, Florence." 

Tears rose to my eyes, and I turned away. 

" You think I mock you, Florence ; but, in* 
deed, it is not so : there is nothing of whicli 1 
am more certain than of your future happiness. 
Do not shake your head so skeptically. Re- 
member the old proverb, * 'Tis always the 
darkest hour before day.' " 

The whole of the afternoon following this 
conversation I passed alone ; and the hours thus 
spent with sorrow and self-examination, though 
they were bitter, were salutary too. It was no 
longer against the feeling^ strong and absorbing 
as \t m\oVi\. \>e, >()cv^X \ VsjA Vi w!a^'<sX\ >&. ^''a 
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the guilt of indulging an unhallowed affection 
so manifest, that I could not, if I would, delude 
myself with douhts or hopes. Essex Temple, 
the husband of another, could be nothing to me 
now; and, although the effort was terrible, 
almost agonizing, to make, yet, by God's help, 
it was made, and the prayer to forget him utter- 
ly, went up earnestly from my heart to Heaven. 
iut I knew my own weakness too well to hope 
that a right feeling would ever be established, 
while I retained any thing which could recall 
him to my memory ; and, therefore, I re-collect- 
ed all my cherished hoards of letters, flowers, 
books, anc sketches, and committed them to the 
flames. The turquoise ring he had exchanged 
with me, I took from my finger, and sealing it 
up, put it out of my sight forever. I did not 
choose to return it : I would not give him the 
opportunity of writing to me, even one common 
word of acknowledgment. 

There may appear great cowardice in this 
last act; but the experience of my life had 
taught me a humiliating lesson : to fear myself 
more than others ; and I knew that what I would 
conquer, I must, as far as possible, avoid. Oh, 
the deep wisdom of that prayer, ^* Lead us not 
into temptation." Never until I was thus oall- 
ed upon to uproot it, did I know how strong and 
intense my love was ; how it had twined itself 
with every hope for the future, and every 
thought of the past. 

During the next few weeks, the presence of 
Lady Frances was of inexpressible comfort and 
support to me. Her active industry in the cause 
of good, her self-denial and profound humility, 
as well as the whole tone of her calm and relig- 
ious life, were invaluable. 

From the morning when X returned the news- 
TOiper containing the announcement of Mr. 
Temple's marriage, and in a few hasty words 
told her what I had done, the subject was never 
Darned between us. It was my earnest request 
that no allusion should ever be made to it, even 
between ourselves : I dreaded the danger of 
lamenting over, and unbnrying the past, and I 
knew that i should not be proof against the en- 
feebling influence of pity. In learning to for- 
get him I had once loved so well, I had given 
myself a hard task to perform ; and many, many 
times my spirits sank to find how little I had 
achieved ; but at last, day by day, and week by 
week, my mind gradually recovered its serenity, 
and before the autumn leaves of that year fell, 
I became cheerful and happy, although not 
gay. 

To this tranquil state of mind, Lady Wynder- 
mere had, all unconsciously to herself, contribu- 
ted not a little. Different as were the disposi- 
tions of Lady Frances and her sister, neither 
was seen in its full beauty alone ; but, associa- 
ted together, that must have been a hard nature 
which did not profit by the practical lessons the 
lives of both these ladies taught. 

The winter of this year I spent with Philip and 

Lotta, at Ingerdyne ; and the first few days of 

my visit were entirely occupied in receiving the 

manjr old friends who thronged to greet and wel- 

come me. Among the foremost were Mr. Spencex 



occurred . A fter the first hastv words of greeting 
— which would have been periectly unintelligible 
to any stander-by, they were so full of eagerness 
and emotion — Mrs. Spencer placed herself in the 
cushioned chair which I arranged for her, and 
holding my hands in both her own, looked ten- 
derly into my face. Something that she saw 
there did not please her, for she shook her head, 
saying : 

*' You are lookin|r ill, Flory : pale and thin ; 
as if the troubles ofthe last two years had been 
almost too much for you. And yet there is the 
old light in your eyes that I used to love so 
much. Your heart has come back to us, Flory 
dear, if your bright looks have not." 

"Oh, yes, indeed it hasj or," 1 added — ^my 
conscience acousinff me for the wayward pas- 
sion I had indulged, and forgetting at the mo- 
ment that Mrs. Spencer was, of course, ignorant 
of the story — "it will do so. I could not live in 
this dear place, seeing the faces I love so well 
as yours, dear Mrs. Spencer, and suffer my heart 
to wander." 

The bright glow of pleasure with which the 
old lady heard these words, and glanced at her 
son, suddenly reminded me of the iuterpretation 
he might put upon them, and I became confused 
and nervous. But, true to the generous delicacy 
of his nature, he suffered no ray of intelligence 
(except the lightning glance which shot invol- 
untarilv from bis eyes) to betray his conscious- 
ness of my embarrassment. As calmly as I 
could, I went on to say : 

" But you have been absent from the neigh- 
borhood nearly as long as I have. When did 
you return from France ?" 

"Only a few weeks since. You know that 
Frank gave up his practice as soon as you left 
us ; so we had nothing to bring us back earlier. 
Oh, Flory I at one time I thought I should be 
left in those horrible popish countries by myself; 
for he was so ill : so very, very ill. He does 
not look so now, though, does he ? One would, 
not think he had been given up by the doctors." 

" Naj, mother," said Mr. Spencer, laughing, 
" that IS quite a fancy of your own ; but Miss 
Sackville knows your penchant for such things, 
and will understand that your reports are some- 
what imaginative." 

" Very well. Master Frank, rery well ; that 
is always the way with you : when you are ill, 
nobody ever wot so ill, and when von get well 
again, you've never been ill at all. But your 
poor uncle was just the same, so I must forgive 
you, I suppose : it is a general infirinity, natural 
to all gentlemen, I think." 

"Are you not living at Abberly, now?" I 
asked. 

" Oh, no. Frank purchased Aston from Mr. 
Comberton's executors. His affairs were very 
much involved, poor man : he never recovered 
that election. By-the-by, Flory, do you know 
that our old member, Mr. Maudesley, has suc- 
ceeded to his uncle's title, and married your 
great friend Mary Vaughton ?" 

"Indeed! where do thev live? I should have 
thought Mary the last girl to marry such a man 
as Vie "was*, and him the very last person on earth 
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siderable : something like five thousand a year ; 
and Mr. Maudesley finding, I suppose, that a 
peerage without means to keep it up was a v^ry 
undignified position, contrived to make himself 
agreeable to the heiress ; and in a few months 
after Edward Vaughton's death, his sister be* 
came Lady Fanshawe." 

'^ Well, I am rather sorry. It is a match of 
ambition and interest on both sides, I fear. Do 
they live near us?" 

^^ Sometimes : they come down to the court for 
a week, now and then." 

'* Things seem sadly changed within the last 
few years : even since I remember this neighbor- 
hood," said Mr. Spencer. ** It is something like 
old times, certainly, having a Yere here again : 
but there's myself at Aston, instead of the Com- 
bertons ; these dashing people at Yaughton Court, 
instead of the quiet old general ; the manor let 
to a tribe of Manchester cotum people ; Far- 
leigh Hall advertised for salej and Mowbray 
shut up." 

"Mowbray shut up! Why, where is Lady 
Mowbray, then ?'* 

'• Heaven knows !" answered Mr. Spencer : 
though Heaven wouki have nothing to do with 
her, such a eood-for-nothing, wicked woman as 
she was. I^ sure it was a great comfort when 
the neighborhood was relieved from her evil pres- 
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ence. 

"And where is she?" I asked, from Mr. 
Spencer. 

"At Rome, I believe. She staid at Mow- 
bray as long as she could after her husband's 
horrible death (for I suppose you heard that he 
had shot himself), trying to brave the coimty; 

but it was useless. H shire has a fashion 

of its own, you know, and will not be defied ; 
so, after a few months, in which she must have 
encountered endless mortifications, if not deli- 
berate insults, she was driven away. She bore 
it wonderfully, however : I met her in Paris, 
she looked as well and as false as ever." 

" The old place is quite deserted, then." 

" Quite ; and it is better so : at least, until 
poor Milly's stoiV passes into a legend. At 
present, none of the family could live there in 
peace. Ere long, the whole sad history will 
belong to the housekeeper's store of traditions ; 
and then the Mowbrays may go back," said Mr. 
Spencer. 

" Yes ; but they are a bad set, Fm afraid : 
and certainly don't deserve that we should 
waste our time in talking about them. I had 
rather talk about you, Flory. How long were 
you ill in that horrible London, after we called 
on—" 

" Mother I" cried Mr. Spencer, as if to warn 
her that she was betraying herself. 

"Oh, dear, dear, how thoughtless I am!" 
she exclaimed hastily : " I always forget." 

"But I never do," I said eagerly. "So it 
teas you, then I I thought — I was sure, it was. 
But why did you not see me ? Ah, I remem- 
ber — ^they thought I was dying. And it was 
yon, then, to whom I owe f3l the comforts 
which brought me back to life and health : you, 
who watched over and preserved me, when I 
was forgotten by every one else — dear, dear 
Mrs. Spencer!" 
"Now, don't Bay a word, darling. 1 didn't 
meAo you sboM ever kaow it : but I am so 
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careless. It is not worth mentioning 
little as it is, I mustn't take credit that < 
belong to me : it was Frank's thought." 

"Nonsense, mother ! it was nobody's thought. 
Pray do not dignify such a nothing with the 
name of a thought : it was simply a very bold 
act, for which the only apology is, that it grew 
out of circumstances ; and the less you and I 
say about it, I think, the better." 

" No, no ; do not treat it so lightly. If you 
knew the great value that money was to me"- 
how it procured me comforts^ and even neces- 
saries, rest and advice I never could have had 
otherwise— you would not speak of it so. It 
was a real and great service ; and one that I 
trust I may never forget or undervalue. Nor 
would you, either ; if you believe as I do, that 
that money (under God) saved my life." 

"May God be thanked, then!" said the old 
lady, her kind eyes filling with tears. " And 
now, never say another word about it. You 
know that I once ofiered you all I had in the 
world ; and, although you are rich now and don't 
want it, yet you are as welcome to it as ever. 
I only wish I could comfort myself with the hope 
that some day you would take it. But, oh dear, 
dear !— " . 

"Do you know. Miss Sackvilie, if Captain 
Yere has arranged any thing about the Rockley 
Covers ? He said, at the Meet last Wednesday, 
that it would be better not to draw them this 
season," broke in Mr. Spencer suddenly, trying 
to divert the evident direction of his mother's 
thoughts, but speaking with burning cheek and 
unsteady voice ; feeling that his words were just 
a propoB to nothing. 

" I do not know. I have heard nothing of 
it," I answered, in little less confusion than him- 
self; for I felt distressed and awkward. 

" How you do fly about, Frank," said the old 
lady, in some displeasure. " What have Rock- 
ley Covers got to do with what I was talking to 
Miss Sackvilie about?" 

" Nothing, I confess ; but I was very anxious : 
and here comes Mrs. Yere, who can, doubtless, 
enlighten me." 

And to my great relief, the entrance of Lotta 
made the conversation general. 

After this visit, scarcely a morning passed 
that Philip and Mr. Spencer did not contrive to 
meet at each other's houses; and, not unfre* 
quently, Lotta and I had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing old Mrs. Spencer, as a guest at Ingerdyne. 
The days upon which she came were always 
happy ones to me ; for, better disciplined and 
more chastened now than I had been during our 
first intimacy, I had learned to appreciate as 
they deserved, her real goodness oi heart and 
truly amiable character. Nevertheless, after a 
time, I avoided as much as possible returning 
her visits at Aston : not, however, from any 
aversion to the place, but from a certain unde* 
finable shyness, for which I could not account. ' 
But if my object, in thus declining Mrs. Spen- 
cer's repeated invitations, was to avoid her son, 
it certamly was not attained ; for the less we 
went to him, the more he came to us, until at 
last his appearance became as regularly ex- 
pected as xVft tivwtiYcv^\v^K2sS-. 

^^ 1 caw wox wxtfi&Yw^;' %^\^ V^^^.*.^ ^^^ ^^"^^^ 
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here, day' after day, in this fashion? He's a 
very dehghtful man, I must acknowledjje ; but 
one may have too much of the society of even 
delightful men, when they present themselves 
so often : besides, one never knows how to 
arrange. Before you came, Flory, the diffi- 
culty was to get the Spencers at all; and 
now — " here she shrugged her shoulders. 

" Dear little housewife," said Philip, " lament 
not over thy dinner, nor the perversity of man ; 
both are out of thy province : leave the one to 
Reynolds, and the other to time, and let Spen- 
cer come and go, derange the symmetry of num- 
bers, or make an odd one at lunch, without notice." 

" But why, Philip, why ? It is so disagreea- 
ble never to know who is coming, or how many 
we may calculate upon. I do not care when we 
are alone ; but when I want to arrange — " 

*^ Never mind, even then. Spencer and I have 
an immensity of business together, and it is ab- 
solutely necessary that we should meet at all 
times and seasons ; isn't it, Flory ? So be a dear, 
good little wife, and don't take any notice of his 
vagaries." 

" Well, if I must not — ^but it is very tiresome, 
Philip : it is a great annoyance to Florence and 
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me. 

A merry laugh from my cousin answered this 
speech, and before any more was said, I left the 
room. 



CHAPTER LVni. 

In this way, with the Spencers for our daily 
visiters, the monotony of a country winter being 
diversified by heavy dinner-parties, stupid balls, 
and still more stupid concerts at the county 
town, the dark months passed — not unpleasantly, 
though ; for Lotta enjoyed the visiting and going 
out as much as I did staying at home, and Philip 
spent at least three days a week considerably to 
his satisfaction in following Lord P 's hounds. 

At last, however, Lady Danvers wrote to her 
daughter, informing her that she had returned 
to town for the season, having; secured a house 
in Spring Gardens; and inquiring whether she 
should take one which happenecT to be vacant 
close by, for her and Philip. To this my cousin 
gave instant consent, and the following week, on 
the first bright day of May, when the country 
was beginning to put on its sweet spring robes, 
we left Ingerdyne for London. 

In a few days our doors were besieged ; and 
then commenced that wearying, profitless round 
of visiting and dissipation : that fearful waste of 
time and fortune, for which the fashionable world 
has so much to answer. 

Young, rich, beautiful, and a bride, Lotta soon 
became the fashion ; and Philip, who gloried in 
the admiration she excited, encouraged her in 
all her extravagant fancies and childlike love of 
pleasure. At first this made me very uneasy ; 
lor I knew my cousin's impetuous and excitable 
disposition, his fiery temper and exacting jeal- 
ousy, and I feared lest his wife — in the perfect 
innocence and ga-yety of her nature, her igno- 
rance of evil, and confidence in herself — should 



agreed to share the expense, in consideration of 
her power to claim a seat whenever she chose, 
Philip readily consented. The next step was 
Lotta's presentation at court; and then, fairly 
launched into fashionable life, balls, dinners, coo- 
certs, operas, followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession. 

Into very few of these gayeties, however, could 
I bring myself to enter: and, notwithstanding 
Lotta's entreaties, and Philip's urgency, 1 went 
out very little. Lady Frances Hastings was in 
town, and almost every morning that I did not 
spend with her, I passed either in riding with my 
cousin, or sitting with Mrs. Spencer. Lotta 
sometimes joined us in our rides, for she was a 
graceful and courageous horsewoman ; but, gen- 
erally, she was too fatigued with the exertions 
of the previous night, or was recruiting for the 
next. 

As I had feared, Philip, after a few weeks, be- 
came impatient at the world's claim upon his 
wife, and strove to undo the mischief be had 
helped to do. But it was too late; Lotta had 
tasted the intoxicating draught of popularity, and, 
good and true as she was, it was impossible to 
make her see that that course was wrong to-day, 
which a week before had met with her husbandf's 
cordial approval. Conscious of her own perfect 
integrity of thought and deed, remembering how 
Philip had encouraged and enjoyed her success, 
how willingly he had aided and abetted all her 
extravagances of expenditure and habits, it was 
very natural that she should be vexed at this 
sudden change. Not that it was really sudden ; 
for those who knew Philip as well as I did, were 
prepared for it, feeling assured that after a time 
he would resent even an imaginary neglect on 
the part of one he loved so well : but to Lotta it 
seemed sudden ; and so far unjust. 

I remember one day having made an appoint- 
ment with Philip, his wife, and Mr. Spencer, to 
ride to Dulwich in the morning, see the pictures, 
and return to a quiet dinner and the Opera. The 
night before, Lotta went to three parties, and 
returned home so tired that she declared it was 
out of the question expecting her to keep her 
engagement with us. Lady Danvers came in 
while we were talking about it and advised me 
to go alone. 

^^ Philip will take care of you," she said, "and 
when you come back, Lotta will be refreshed 
and ready for the Opera." 

"No,'' replied my cousin, "Lotta must go: 
we will have the carriage if she likes, or we«will 
give up the Opera ; but she must accompany us, 
according to her promise ;" and, with the determ- 
ined air of his boyhood, he left the room to go 
to his wife. 

"Philip is quite right," said Lady Danvers; 
" only he should have begun earlier. I hate the 
life Lotta is leading, and he ought to put a stop 
to it ; but he has no business to quarrel with her 
now, for indulging the tastes he has helped to 
form. It isn't just. I don't like it." 

In a few minutes Philip came down ; and fear- 
ing, from the expression of his face, that some- 
thing was wrong, I went up stairs to Lotta. I 
{ouwd\iet m Vi^t dressing-room, standing by the 
taVAe, Viet \\«\i\\. V4«s VjVfti^ w-^xv ^ Obcmx^ wid her 



arouse the slumbering demon in his heart. . . >, . 
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Evidently deeply hurt, and did not choose that I 
should see it. I went up to her, however, say- 
ing, while I pointed to the riding-dress, ^'I am 
giad to see that you are better, love, and that we 
shall have you with us. I was afraid poor Philip 
would be disappointed; but now that you are 
going—" 

"I am not going," she answered, busying 
herself with her bracelet. 

" Not on horseback, perhaps, but in the car- 
riage ; and though you know that I am not gen- 
erally an advocate for driving, in preference to 
riding, yet to-day I feel so tired, that I think I 
• should enjoy sitting still and doing nothing." 

" I do not intend to go at all, either ridmg or 
driving," said Lotta. 

A moment's silence ensued, and then she con- 
tinued, with a burst of tears, 

"Philip is very unjust, Florence; and very 
unreasonable : when we first came to London, he 
did all he could to make me fashionable and gay, 
and now he is angry at it. You know how little 
I cared about it at first, how very willing I was 
to be quiet ; but now, when I have so many pleas- 
ant acquaintances and pursuits, it is unreason- 
able to expect me to give them up for a whim." 

"No one does expect it, love," I answered, 
doubtfully: for I felt that I was on dangerous 
ground ; not knowing what had passed between 
Philip and his wife. " No one can or does ex- 
pect yon to give up all your friends and engage- 
ments; only that you will not suffer them to 
monopolize you so entirely. Think how little 
we see of you." 

" Is that my fault ?" cried Lotta, impetuously. 
" I never receive or accept an invitation which 
does not include one for you and Philip, and am 
I to blame because you will not go ?" 

" Certainly not ; only — " 

" Well then, what do you or Philip mean by 
saying you see so little of me ? If you would 
see me more, do as I do, go where I go. It is 
too late to talk, as he did just now, of my love of 
gayety. I own it : but he taught me ; and I can 
not throw off the friends I have made, simply be- 
cause ho changes his mind." 

This was new and sad language, and I felt 
more thankful than I can express, that no listen- 
ing busybody was near to report and comment 
upon it. One such rash speech as this, repeated 
to Philip, might do incalculable and irremediable 
harm : and, alas ! enough had been done already. 
The one great fault of his character aroused, it 
was impossible to conjecture how far it might 
hurry him; and the thing to do now was to 
soothe, and not exasperate him. As I reflected 
upon the passionate scenes of jealous anger to 
which he had been so prone in childhood, I lit- 
erally trembled with fear : especially as I found, 
to my dismay, that Lotta, hitherto so tractable 
and conciliating, had become by this sudden and 
impetuous check, irritated, wayward, and willful. 

For a few minutes after this speech, I remained 
silent : I was as much pained as alarmed, and 
reaJly knew not what to say. When both parties 
are wrong, it is difficult to hit upon the exact 
thing which ought to be said to each : to avoid 
blaming one for the fault which is chiefly the 
other's, and to give the due measure of praise to 
both. At last I saiJ, 



fear that you have cause for complaint. I have 
been very selfish; but if you will consent, for 
my sake, to give up some of those engagements 
which deprive us so continually of your society, 
I will yield my old-fashioned love of home, and 
accompany you as often as I can. I will prom- 
ise never to make an engagement without refer- 
ence to yours; if you, dearest, will do the same." 

" 1 really can not make such a promise, Flor- 
ence. One would think that I was doing some- 
thing wrong and wicked, by the way you and 
Philip speak to me ; and while I know that I am 
not, I will not be dictated to in this manner : it 
is beyond endurance. If I were a child, or a bad, 
reckless woman, there might be some re£ison; 
but as it is — " 

"My dearest Lotta, no one imagines, no 
one — " 

" It's of no use, Florence. If I am wrong, I 
have been so all along. I am doing no more now, 
than Philip used to like and encourage. And, 
after all, I don't know what he is finding fault 
about. I don't spend half so much as Lady Vin- 
cent, nor go out half so often as Mrs. Elphin- 
stone ; to both of whom he introduced me. I 
never visit or receive any person who is in the 
very least exceptionable ; I never — but why do 
I say all this, as if I were seeking to justify my- 
self? I have done no wrong, and I will not 
plead as if I had." 

"No, no wrong; you misunderstand us all, 
dear Lotta, if you fancy that we think you have : 
but you are so young and lovely, so inexperienced 
in the dangerous follies of the world, and so loved 
and prized at home, that you can not wonder, 
dearest, if we fain would keep you there." 

She made an impatient movement. 

" Not wholly ; on ! not wholly : not one hour 
more than your own judgment would approve ; 
we only wish to put in our claim to share you 
with the world." 

" One would think I never was at home," she 
said, throwing herself into a fauteuil ; but with a 
very evident amelioration of temper, of which I 
hastened to take advantage. 

"In my country, Lotta, they say that the 
prisonei only counts those dreary hours when 
the sun is aliment from his dungeon ; those glori- 
ous ones during which he shines, pass like a 
bright dream, and their number is unknown." 

" What a pretty conceit, Florence ! But how 
is it applicable to your lecture ? Am I the pris- 
oner, or the sun, or what?" 

" The sun, of course ; and we the prisoners : 
you may illuminate our dark world twelve hours 
out of the twenty-four, but how can we pause to 
number them ? We have only leisure to count 
when they are gone. Ah! Lotta, you do not 
know how weary and long the moments are when 
we are separated from those we love." 

" But I am so tired to-day." 

" So am I ; and, therefore, if you like, we will 
^ive up our ride, and drive instead. But do come 
if you can ; for there's a man at Dulwich who 
has the most beautiful pony to sell, and if it 
deserves the character he gives, I intend to buy 
it and send it to dear Mrs. Mabledon. Her 



pony died a few weeks since, and as she can not 
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on its appearance, and beauty, and fitness for a 
present." 

. " Why do you not ask Lady Frances Hast- 
ings ? You have such faith in her opinion." 

*' Because I choose to ask you. Now don't 
be ungracious, Madam Lotta, and dole out your 
favors like an eastern princess ; you know very 
well that I can't buy this animal upon my own 
responsibility, and you make me feel my depend- 
ence in a very royal manner." 

She laughed. ^^ How long have you been so 
helpless, Flor. ?" 

" Ever since I was confiding enough to trust 
myself in your tyrannical hands." 

" Poor you ! Well, I suppose I must go." 

She rose, and stretched her hand to the little 
silver bell which stood beside her; but before 
she raised it, she drew back her hand irresolute- 
ly, and said, " But Philip has been so cross : be 
almost ordered me to go; and he will think I 
am afraid, conscious that I have been wrons. 
No, I will not go," and again she seated herself 
in her chair. 

My heart sank. What should I do? If it 
"Were already come to this — a trial of strength 
between husband and wife : a battle, in which 
one must conquer — I was indeed upon danger- 
ous ground. Both were evidently wrong : but 
one must yield. Which was it to be? Duty 
pointed imperatively to Lotta ; and yet, knowing 
rhilip as I did, I could not but feel that his were 
not hands into which the power of conquest might 
be safely given. While if Lotta were victorious, 
as she very likely might be — for how could he 
make her go ? — the injury to herself, to her feel- 
ing of wifely obedience and duty, would be in- 
calculable. What was to be done ? 

I had no time to think or to ponder. Philip 
was waiting and determining down stairs, and 
Lotta was nursing her indignation and resolving 
here. Five minutes delay, one iU-chosen sen- 
tence or injudicious word, might ruin all. What 
could I do ? At last an idea struck me. Lotta 
was evidently bent upon showing her independ- 
ence : her resolution not to be "ordered." If I 
could manage, therefore, to make it appear that 
she staid at home because she was ill, and not 
because she was refractory, her point would be 
lost, and she might be piqued into submission. 
With this hope, I went forward to the bell and 
rang it gently. She started. 

" What do you want, Florence ?" 

" Only my writing-case, and to borrow one of 
your men." 

" Why, what for ?" 

" I am going to write a note to Lady Frances, 
asking her to drive to Dulwich to-day, see the 
pony and buy it for me, if she thinks he will do; 
and I must ask you to spare one of your men, 
because I sent Wilson to Dulwich this morning 
to bring back the pony if we purchased him." 

" But why ask Lady Frances ? Why do you 
not go yourself.". 

" And leave you at home, tired and ill ? No, 
Lotta: if you are unable to give roe so much 
pleasure as the keeping of your engagement 
wou}d insure to me, I certainly shall not be so 



patched my note, Terese shall draw down tiM 
blinds, and I will read you to sleep." 

Who can describe the amazement which grad« 
ually overspread Lotta's countenance as I spoke? 

"Lie down! go to sleep! Why, Florence, 
what are you dreaming of?" 

" Nothing at present : I leave all that to yon. 
Oh, Terese, I want you to send me my writing, 
case from the table in my dressing-room, and 
give directions that one of the men shall be ready 
to take a note for me into Grosvenor-square; 
then come back and arrange some pillows on the 
couch for Mrs. Vere." 

The abigail vanished, and her mistress ex. 
claimed, 

" What do you mean, Florence ? Ton are 
really very tiresome to-day. Why don't yon go 
to Dulwich, and leave me in peace ?" 

I feigned not to hear, but closed the green 
outer blinds of the window near which I stood; 

" Don't, Florence ; don't make the room like 
a dungeon. I can't think what possesses ^ou to 
fancy I am ill. Madame Vouiilon is ffome to 
send some things for me to look at, and I wall 
not be able to see them : do push those blinds 
back again." 

"Never mind Vouiilon; this light is tax too 
strong for your eyes to-day, I am sure. Now 
let me untie your dress, and put on this cool 
wrapper. Poor Philip ! how distressed he wM 
oe 1 

And taking the elegant robe de chambre from 
its place, I moved toward Lotta, who retreated 
so nastily that I could scarcely refrain from 
laughing. 

" What can be the matter with you, Floreneef 
What have you taken into your head ? I am not 
ill yet ; but you will soon make me so, if you 
persist in tormenting me in this way." 

" My dear Lotta, you are ill ; this very ex- 
citement and dislike to go out prove it. I wish 
you would lie down and keep yourself quiet." 

" What for ? What in the world for ? I am 
as weU as ever I was in my life." 

"You say so, to relieve our anxiety; bat 
Philip will not be so easily satisfied. If yon are 
not more tranquil presently, we must have Dr. 
Somers." 

I then closed the lattices of the other two 
windows, throwing the whole room into that 
deep shade which I like so much, but which I 
knew Lotta detested. 

. " Florence, Florence, you will suffocate me. 
I'd rather go to Dulwich twenty times, than be 
shut up in this horrible gloom.'' 

" But you can't go, love. I agree with yon 
that nothing would be so beneficial as a drive in 
the fresh air ; but you are far too weak and tired 
to bear the fatigue to-da^ : you must rest." 

At this moment Philip tapped at the door, 
which I opened ; saying hastily, in order to fore- 
stal any maUa-propos speech, 

" Be gentle, Philip ; poor Lotta is not at all 
well." 

" Not well !" said he, pushing eagerly past 
me. " What is the matter ? have you sent for 
Somers? Lotta, darling, what is the matter?" 

She looked bewildered. Philip, placing hiro* 



jnsure to me, 
selfish as to le&ve yon. You really do look very 

far from wellj and we have been most inconsid-WVE ou\\i'&ao^«L, ^\x\.\vv^«L\\xv\w\vvd her, anj while 
erate to urge you as we have done: but you\Vift ^t©'wViex\\^«A\\^ovvV\%%Vo\5\^«t.^wutX^^^ 
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(euiDg yoD to go oat : what a brute yoa mast 
have thought me? Terese, order the horses 
round to the stables a|{sin, and tell Moseley I 
■ball Dot waul ihetu to-ilay. I shall sla.jheTS." 
Poor Lolla I She was so perplexed, so tbor- 
oogblj confused, that ber waywardness was gone. 
1 saw thai any further inlerference on njy part 
was needless : Philip and she might now b« safe- 
ly \*sfl to themselves. 1 therefore remained 
silent, onlj busying myself aboul the unwilling 
invalid ; who was so potted by her hasband and 
■o tended by Teresa and me, that she had Dot 
courage to insist upon her health. The whole 

iof this day, therefore, she remained in her room, 
undergoing (hat ver^ wretched ponishmeDt, a 
reeular course of fussing; so that by night Philip 
am she were most tniTy penitent : the one for 
having, as be Ihuoght, caused his wife's illness 
by his irrilabilily; and the other for having given 
way to temper and obstinacy, which now ended 
in sosalutaiyamanner to those immediately coo- 

Tbe consequencag of this little storm, how- 
ever, fell heavily apon me ; since it involved me 
io a much larger round of visiting than was at all 
pleasant : Lutta always insisting that I had prom- 
ised her not to " shut myself up,'' as she called 
it. London, at any time, is far ironi being a fav- 
orite residence with me; even in winter, and 
when I can be quiet; bat London in the bright 
spring, with days divided between calling, shop- 
pmg, and Idling, and nights devoted to folly, is a 
terrible place. Oh, haw thoroughly I disliked the 
aimless, fruitless existence I led now I even my 
theatre life was preferable, [or it was hallowed 
by duty. Hateful as it was, it had an end, and 
a glorioos one ; but these vrasled, frivolous hours, 
to what good, present or future, did they tend ? 

And apart from the contiaoal reproaohes of 
conseiencfl for this idled time, London fashion- 
able society was any thing but agreeable (o me. 
Jkly history had got abroad; and at it is quiie 
possible to be very fashionable and very itl-bred 
too, I had to endure a succession of rude stares, 
and stilt rader whispers, which annoyed me ex- 
cessively. In the Park, where Lotta generally 
insisted apon riding, people often rode, or drove, 
close np to mj horse, for the one insolent purpose 
of stanne at me; and many accidents would 
doubtlessly have arisen from this intolenble im- 
pudence, had not my perfect command of my 
■teed enabled me to sit him under any oiream~ 
stances. To a girl, accustomed as I had been, al- 
most from infancy, to ride, onder my father's eye, 
some of the finest horses in his picked stables, 
there was nothing in the equestrianism of Rot- 
ten Bow to throw me oS my guard ; and, to the 
evident aarprise of the lords and ladies there, I 
held my own with perfect ease and coolneas : 
Sanaho, dear old Sancho, whom Philip after an 
iofinite deal of trouble had found for me, answer. 



; having to endure lorg. 
nttin levelad full at my face, audible whispers 
in the crash-room, perpetual introdaetions, and 
repeated and offioioos oflers of unreqaired serv. 

Pot a lima I hart this paiieatly, thinking that 
•ome newar nine days' wonder would arise, and 
Iftw iU-imd mportinottoe would then be diven- 






ed ; but, unhappily, I found that this was fa' 
being the case. My fortune made me a co 
object of attention, and the heiress prevented the 
actress from sinking into oblivion. All this made 
me very uncooifortable : I oould not endure (he 
idea of being amntaianced by people for whom I 
ielt such utter contempt — whose litlle minds, and 
tCill smaller Christianity^ made their opinions 
worthless. And yet so inconsistent is hnman 
nature, ihat I shrank from them like a culprit, 
and infused into my raannera tenfold more re- 
serve and haughtiness than was natural to me. 
This was very wrong and weak; but I was so 
stung, so indignant, so conscious of iiijustice, 
ibat with all my eSiirts not to show it, I did so 
every hour. 

From this nnhealthy state, this selfish dwell- 
ing npon myself and my own feelings, I was roused 
by a cironmstance which painfully recalled the 
past, and harshly reminded me that there waa 
^ill a claim upon my aid, whioh a sense of duty 
would not ollow me to leave ni — ' 



CHAPTER LIX. 

1 had been to Richmond with 

Lady Frances Hastings, to spend the morning 

with her sister ; and wlien we returned, the very 

first thing which met my eye npon entering my 

Lo my heart. 



a letter, the ban 



It was ray father's. 

Slowly and fearfully I opened it. The mem- 
ory of his last communication was deeply im- 
pressed upon my feelings, and I dreaded to read 

It was dated from a apongmg house in 

sCTBst, and ran Ihni : 

"Dear Floeekcb. — Ton will see by the ad- 
dress of this note where 1 am. 1 only came to 
England a week ago, and last night I was ar- 
rested by that rascal Levi for two hundred 
potinds, which I raised from him at Ingerdyne 
to snpport the extravagances in which yoa all 
indulged there. By a mere chance I beard of 
Tou this morning, and the immense fortune yoa 
have got ; and, as you aided that expenditure for 
whichlamnowmade tosuETer, 1 shall, of course, 
expect you to release me. You bad better come 
here yourself with a check-book, so thai, in 
case any other detainers are lodged, you will be 
ready lo drawupon your banker. After the ob- 
stinate and unduttfol disregard which you show- 
ad to my wishes, in persisting in a course which 
degraded your whole family, you will be glad 
af this opportunity of making me some shght 



With a deep and bitter sigh, I suffered this 
letter to fall Irom my hands. My senses were 
almost paralysed by its perusal; end with feel* 
ings in which anguish, SEUtme, and fear mingled 
their terrors, Islnid for some minutes helplessly. 
At last the clatter in the street below, the rat- 
tling knocks upon the door, and voices in tbo 
liall, recalled me from dreams to action. LqCa, 
was mvuia a. &imci, nni 50»»^»'w«^* »OT«Mit,, 
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With a sudden impnlse of contrition, I picked 
vp the letter, and upon turning to it found that 
it was dated one o'clock. It was now seven. 
Six hours ! What a long, weary time, for sus- 
pense ! What must my father be thinking of 
me? I rang the bell hastily. My resolution 
was taken : I would go at once. Whatever 
wrongs my father might have done me, I had 
no right to inflict upon him the tortures of sus- 
pense. ('Do or refuse the favour you are asked } 
but decide at once. / 

With a look of wonder, Anstey received my 
directions, that a carriage should be got ready 
and brought round immediately. 

" Have you forgotten there is a dinner-party 
to-day, ma'am ?" she asked, hesitatingly. "Mrs. 
Vere is already in the drawing-room. ' 

^' No, I had not forgotten : I do not dine at 
home." 

'* Will yon dress before yon go ont, ma'am ? 
And am 1 to accompany you?" 

"Neither, neither, Anstey. I am going out 
on business. Tell them to be quick. I am in 
haste." And with greater astonishment in her 
face than she dared express in words, the girl 
left the room. No sooner had she disappeared, 
than, throwing off the elegant dress I had worn 
:at Richmond, I enveloped myself in the large 
•shawl and plain bonnet which I wore when ex- 
iploring the district round in my visits to the poor, 
.and in a few minutes was quite ready. 

By this time dinner had commenced, so I went 
'down into the deserted drawing-room, to wait 
ibr the carriage ; which was likely to be delayed 
some time, as none of the stable-men could be 
found. 

While I was walking up and down the room, 
imagining the place whither I was going, and 
working myself into a state of nervous excite- 
ment, which rendered me wholly unfit to en- 
counter the approaching scene, Mr. Spencer en- 
tered. He had been with us in the morning, 
and, as I thought, was now in the dining-room. 
He almost started as he saw me, and exclaimed, 

"Ton here! And in this dress! Surely 
something is the matter. Are you going out ? 
Can I — ^is it any thin^ that I can do ?" 

*^ No ; it is only a httle business," I answered, 
trying to laugh. 

" Business at this hour ! It is very sudden : 
jou did not mention it this morning." 

" No ; very likely not : and for Uie best of all 
jpossible reasons — I did not know it." 

" Then, how ? Pray, pardon me. Miss Sack- 
Tille ; but I can not help fearing, from your man- 
jier and countenance, that something has occur- 
red to distress you. If it be so, and your cousin 
is prevented by his duties here from being of 
•use to you, may I venture to offer my services ? 
You know how entirely they are at your dis- 
posal." 

As I turned away to conceal the agitation this 
speech had occasioned, I dropped the letter 
which I had been holding *, and, unconscious of 
the loss, walked to the window. Mr. Spencer 
saw it fall, and picking it up, recognized the 
autograph. A sudden exclamation caused me 
to turn, and the sisht of the letter in his hand 
explained the wor£ which had alarmed me. 

" This letter — surely I can not be mistaken ; 
this address is in Ctuatain Sackville's hand." 
" res." 



And avoiding his eyes, which I knew were 
fixed upon me, I held out my hand for the let- 
ter. He took no notice of the action, but said, 



^'"^; 



ay I yenture to ask if yon have just re- 
ceived this, and whether it is connected with the 
business of which you spoke ?" 

"Yes." 

"Has Captain or Mrs. Vere seen it?" 

"No." 

" And you have had no advice, no assistance, 
but are acting as usual upon your own generous 
impulse ?" 

" I have only just received the letter. My 
cousin has been engaged," I replied, in some 
embarrassment. 

" Oh, yes ; I understand. Still yon must, or 
ought, to consult some one. I fear that a busi- 
ness letter from Captain Sackville is not the 
safest thine for you to act upon, unassisted and 
unprotected. li, therefore, it is of such urgency 
as to require you to go out at this late hour, ana 
yon do not choose to send for yonr cousin, will 
you honor, will you trust me, so for as to empk>y 
me?" 

"Indeed," I said earnestly, "there is no one 
npon whose kindness I would so soon rely; but 
this letter is confidential : I think it scarcely ad- 
mits of a consultation." 

" Forgive me : do not think me impertinent, 
or actuated by any unworthy curiosity, in thus 
urging you ; but from my knowledge of Captain 
Sackville, I can not but fear that in any afiTair 
with which he is connected you will need advice 
and protection. You know my old habits of 
business; if you could make them useful— I 
would not presume — " 

" Say no more ; pray, pray say no more." 

He drew back with a pained and grieved ex- 
pression. 

" You misunderstand me ; indeed, you do," I 
said, eagerly. " I meant — I can not bear to give 
you so much trouble." 

" Trouble, Florence ! — Miss Sackville— I beg 
your pardon." 

" Read the letter : pray read it," I exclaimed, 
in confusion. 

" No, Florence, not yet," he cried, impetn- 
ously ; as, after a moment's eager pause, to read 
my downcast features, he threw the letter npon 
the table, and went on rapidly and breathlessly, 
" not till I have destroyed or confirmed the mad 
hope which has just sprung into life. I did think 
it was crushed forever : but there is something 
in your manner which gives it new life ; and, be 
the issue what it may, I must speak. 

" Long, long ago, when I first ventured to tell 
you the leelinffs with which you had inspired 
me, I promised that an avowal which gave yoa 
so much pain should never be repeated; and 
when I so promised, I truly hoped to keep the 
pledge. I went abroad, trusting that time, new 
scenes, and absence, would aid me in the re- 
solve ; but I found them powerless : from the 
hour I first loved you, to this, Florence, your iia- 
age has never been absent from my heart : no 
ouer livinff creature has ever displaced it for a 
moment, when I learned that you had gone 
upon the stage (a fact I only knew by accident), 
I determinea to return instantly to England, aiM, 
at any risk of offending you, remove yon from 
\ \t. In X\i<& mv^X Ql^ mY \^ce v^arations, I was takea 
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in ; and when at last I arrived here, I found you 
an heiress. 

'^At first I struggled manfully against the 
love which still absorbed every feeling of my 
heart ; but at last, yielding to the sweet influ- 
ence of your kindness and presence, I gave my- 
self up wholly to the spell. Still I bad no hope : 
I felt bow immensely you were above me, and I 
was content to live on, as Ghebers do, adoring 
what I could never reach. But lately a hope 
has dawned upon me — a strange wild hope ; and 
even as I speak it grows, Florence, stronger and 
stronger: you do not turn away: you let me 
keep your hand. Oh, Florence, Florence ! think 
what you do. Another moment of this deep joy, 
and I can not bear to lose you. Speak, Florence ! 
one word, in mercy. See, your hand is free : I 
clasp it no longer. It is here still ! Florence, 
my own, my own ! 

'' Yet, can it be ? Am I not dreaming, as I 
have done so often, and shall I not awaken to the 
same bitterness ?" he said, as, after a time, he 
sat beside me on the sofa, holding my hand, and 
gazing into my face with such deep tenderness 
that I dared not raise my eyes, lest they should 
meet his impassioned gaze. 

" Oh, Florence ! can you — do you, indeed, love 
me ? Will you really give me this dear hand ?" 

*• Yes !" I answered, in a low, trembling voice ; 
" if, after what I have to tell you, you still wish 
for it." 

'' Tell me nothing, dearest. I know all that 
you would say." 

I looked up wonderingly. 

"Yes, dearest, all. I know that you were 
earnestly sought by one, whose faultless person 
and gallant bearing should have been warrant 
for a true heart; and who, aller winning your 
regard for the qualities of which he only bore the 
semblance, presumed upon the power be thought 
he had, and did you cruel wrong. I know how 
you scorned and repulsed him ; and I know how 
you suffered : not, as I think and hope, for him ; 
but for the true loyal heart which you thought 
he possessed. You had imagined an idol, and 
you loved your own creation. 

" And now, my own, let the subject never 
again be named between us. With all my heart 
I thank you for the confidence you were about 
to repose in me ; I thank you for your faith in 
my love and devotion : but think of it no more. 
I will only tell you how I knew the story, and 
then dismiss it forever. I grudge the moments 
I waste upon any other subject than ourselves. 
Ourselves I Ah, Florence, what a blessed word 
that is I 

" When I reached Paris, on my way to En- 
gland, X met Mr. Temple, whom I had known at 
college. He was just married, to a woman who 
— if a woman ever can — justified his contempt 
and neglect; and he was most thoroughly wretch- 
ed. In one of his rash confidences, he told me 
of his acquaintance with you, its commencement 
and its close : and if it can be any satisfaction to 
you to know that such a man feels penitent, you 
may have that assurance, dearest ; for he is cer- 
tainly both grieved and miserable." 

At this moment, voices in the hall, warning us 
that dinner was over and the ladies were comins 
up, made me spring from the sofa in alarm ; and 
as I did so, my father's letter fell upon the floor : 
the sight of it recalled me to my senses. 



"That iJBtter! Oh, how cruel I have been. 
And now they are coming, and we have settled 
nothing : what must I do ?" 

" Trust it to me, dearest. Come through this 
door : no one will see you ; then go to your own 
room, and when you have thrown oflfthese wrap- 
pers, come to me in the library. By that time I 
shall have read the letter — at least I will try— 
and shall be ready'to advise you." 

" But Philip expects you." 

" Happy is he who expecteth nothing. I shall 
not visit the dining-room to-ni^ht : Fm too happy 
to sit with those eating and drinking fellows. 
You will not be long, dearest : I can not bear to 
have you long away." 

" No." I replied j " but may I not go now ? I 
am so anxious; and I have been so very selfish 
— so cruel. I shall be happier when something 
is done. May I go now ?" 

" May you ? darling Florence, what a ques- 
tion ! May you make me happy ?" and drawing 
my arm within his own, and clasping the hand 
which thus lay before him, he l^d me down into 
the library. 

" Now sit here : I must have you quite close 
to me, or I can't read. Take off* that bonnet, 
dearest : there must be no vail between us now. 
You see how exacting I am become. I am so 
intensely happy. Now, then, for this letter." 

" Just as I expected," he said, when he had 
read it. " This is no business for you, love : will 
you let me manage it?" 

"If you will." 

" Well, then, dearest ; before I go upon this 
mission, you must let me talk to you in the quiet 
matter-of-fact way we used at Abberley; will 
you? Nay, do not bend your head down : I want 
to look at you. Well, as you will : perhaps I 
shall talk more rationally so. It will not be for 
long," and his arm glided round my waist, as he 
resumed. 

" Of course you wish your father to be released 
from his captivity at once ?" • 

" Of course," I murmured. 

" Very well ; it shall be done to-night. But 
there must be something more. I think I have 
permission now to speak frankly, dearest, have I 
not?" 

"Always." 

" Then I must tell you that I do not believe 
this money is owing, for the purpose Captaia 
Sackville states. There are many, very many 
debts still unpaid, in connection with Ingerdyne ; 
but they are chiefly those of tradespeople : the 
name of Levi is not (so I believe) among them." 

" Debts ! Tradespeople still unpaid ? I hoped 
— I thought — oh, how negligent and wicked I 
have been not to inquire," I exclaimed, mourn- 
fully. 

" My dearest, how were you to know ? But 
now that you do know, something must be done. 
They must be paid at once, and with interest. 
If it takes half, or all, your fortune, Florence, it 
ought to be done." 

" Yes, and it shall be ; but you — " 

" I will help you to the utmost. Henceforth, 
dearest, we are to have but one interest : when 
one can not pay, the other will ; and when the 
banker's account of one falls short, the other 
will replenish it : that is arranged. But there is 
something else. We are bound, for justice and 
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men ; but not, as I think, the gambling and turf 
debts recklessly incurred by your father. Yet 
bAving done the one, he will naturally expect the 
other — unless some stipulation is made. And 
this it is, -which, although so necessary to be 
done, it. is impossible for you to do : and what I 
want you to intrust to me. Will you ? Do not 
fear, dearest, that because I speak to you in this 
matter-of-fact style, I shall be rude or authorita- 
tive with your father. I shall remember that he 
is a gentleman, although a seliish one ; and that 
** you, on whose behalf I act, are his daughter. 
Will you trust me ?" 

" Always," I said again. 

*' Then I will go at once : the little good that 
we can do on earth should never be delayed. 
And when I return, Florence, you will see me 
here, will you not ? I can not tell you of this be- 
fore indifferent people. Besides, you must give 
me a few bright minutes for myself, in which to 
realize this deep, deep joy : to know and feel 
that you are my own — my very own — forever. 
Ah, Florence," he said, as rising, we stood to- 
gether — and his voice sank into the low, rich 
tones which deep feeling always gives — " when 
I have thought of the possibility of this hour — 
that some day you and the husband of your choice 
would stand together as we do now, and that I 
should be as nothing to you — my very existence 
forgotten in the bliss of which I could have no 
share — I have almost prayed that I might die 
before it came. I have pictured all : seen you 
in fancy stand as now you do— listened to the 
"words that he would speak — and have driven 
myself well nigh mad with my own fantasy ; but 
now that it has come to pass — that I stand here 
filling the place it would have maddened me to 
see another fill, the words which came so readily 
when they only came to torture me, are gone. 
The vows and pledges, the burning words of love, 
the promises and thanks, have vanished ; and I, 
who could 80 easily conjure up the professions 
of another, am now wordless for myself. I have 
none of the eloquence which men say ever comes 
with happiness : the simplest words of common 
thankfulness seem gone. I am as one who, here- 
tofore in darkness, gazes for the first time on a 
rich world of treasure all his own. The sudden- 
ness of the joy, the breathless rapture, takes from 
him the power of speech ; and he whose life is 
all absorbed in the new ecstasy, becomes dumb. 
I know, I feel, I see, that the one deep passion 
of my heart is realized ; that at last your own 
true nature has pleaded for me, and that you love 
me, as I never dared to hope you would. Yet, 
I can say nothing. I can only feel and pray that 
God may bless us : that he may give me power 
to make your future life repay you for the past ; 
that I may be his chosen instrument to bring ^ou 
happiness and peace j and that loving, guiding, 
and protecting each other here, we may walk 
through life, as those who travel to eternity." 

One pa!<sionate embrace, one kiss upon my 
brow — ^M'hich lay almost hidden upon his shoulder 
— and he placed me again in the chair from 
which I had risen, and left me. 
} Quietly and slowly, subdued by this unexpect- 

ed declaration, and the emotion of the last hour, 
I went late into my room. 

How different, and yet how deep and fervent 

were the feelings I experienced now, compared 

to those reckless and atronQ ones, that had dis- 



tinguished and tortured my former love. Thev 
all was undisciplined passion or apprehensive 
fear — the whirlwind and the storm — a constant 
alternation of joy and misery : now all was peace : 
the quiet peace of assured happiness. I knew in 
whom I was trusting : long acquaintance had 
proved his worth and constancy, and in placing 
my earthly lot in his hands, I knew that it would 
be safe. 

I might not, did not yet, love him with the 
passion I had felt toward Essex Temple ; but 
with my whole heart I honored him ; and love— 
the deep, quiet alfection, which is born of trust 
and confidence — was fast growing in my heart. 

This feeling was quite new to me ; for Mr. 
Spencer was the only man I had ever seen in 
whose love there was at the same time the depth 
of tenderness and the fullness of repose. He 
was one of whom you could feel so safe ; whose 
actions, springing from principle, were always 
so assured ; it needed not to think or speculate 
upon what he would do : his path was always 
certain. Place him, try him how you might, 
you felt that he would never falter. The right, 
the honest, manly right, and never the merely 
politic, would have his fealty. Compared with 
him, I felt myself a poor, weak vacillating creat- 
ure — infirm in all but pride and passion; and 
sinking on my knees, I humbly thanked God for 
the guidance under which he was about to place 
me, and prayed for grace to subdue all my own 
evil tendencies, and obey the good influences 
He had now suffered to prevail. 

Under the softening influence of these feelings, 
I went down at last into Lotta's boudoir ; a small, 
fairy-like chamber, at the end of the drawing- 
room suite, and buried myself in the soft cushions 
of her luxurious couch. A book lay open on my 
knee, and people, as they passed the door, fancy- 
ing that I was reading, forbore to enter or inter- 
rupt me ; so I was left alone to indulge in happy 
dreams and receive Mr. SpeQcer when he re- 
turned. 

But, as hours passed on, and he did not come, 
I was beginning to feel alarmed ; dreading that 
some outbreak had occurred j when I heard his 
voice in the outer room, rebutting Lotta^s play- 
ful reproach for his tardy appearance. A few 
minutes devoted to her gay repartee and such 
explanations as he chose to give, and he was by 
my side, telling me all I had longed to hear. 

He had found my father excited and angry: 
furious at having been obliged to remain so long 
in confinement, indignant at ray ingratitude, and 
by turns exacting and scornful ; at first, declar- 
ing that he would condescend to accept nothing 
from me, the next moment insisting upon Mr. 
Spencer agreeing, on my behalf, to pay all his 
debts. This, however, Mr. Spencer resolutely 
opposed : he willingly consented that I should 
liquidate all the claims left unsettled at Inger- 
dyne, but positively refused to allow me to pay 
a single debt incurred at the gaming table, or on 
the turf. 

Upon first hearing this resolution, expressed 
with the quiet respectful manner of immovable 
determination, my father's passion was bound- 
less : he became perfectly frantic ; but when he 
discovered that Mr. Spencer was neither appall- 
ed by his rage, or intimidated by his threats, he 
gradually became composed and rational. Mr. 
\ Spencet \Xiexi ^lo^os^'l \)cvft tLfta.1 arrangement ^ 
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wbich was, that, to enable my father to fulfill 
his desire of living abroad, 1 should pay off the 
whole of his Ingerdyne claims, and settle upon 
him an annuity of two hundred a year. To this, 
after much difficulty, and many cruel words, he 
consented ; and it was agreed "that Mr. Weath- 
erby should be instructed to draw up the neces- 
sary documents, immediately upon the execution 
of which he should go abroad. 

In the mean time, Mr. Spencer gave his check 
for the amount for which Mr. Isaacs held his 
prisoner in charge, as well as for another small 
detainer which had been lodged against him. 
My father was then set at liberty, and an ap- 
pomtment made between him and Mr. Spencer, 
to meet, on the third day after, at Mr. Weather- 
by's office in Lincoln's inn Fields, to peruse and 
sign the deed of annuity. 

"And now, dearest," said Mr. Spencer, when 
he had given me this long explanation, "you 
must leave town for a few days, until this matter 
is concluded. It will be much better that you 
should avoid seeing Captain Sackville, while he 
entertains his present opinion of your want of 
duty and proper pride in refusing to pay his enor- 
mous gambling debts : and the only way to pre- 
vent an interview, is lor you to go out of town. 
It is a cruel necessity : a most ungracious return 
for all you have done, and are doing ; but still 
we ought not (if it can be possibly avoided) to 
pain you, or exasperate your unhappy father more 
than is absolutely necessary. A meeting now 
would be fraught with bitterness and misery to 
both of you ; and as he leaves England next 
week, it will be easy to avoid it." 

And so it was decided : but before half had 
been said, that our hearts longed to speak and 
hear, the room was vacated, and every guest 
gone ; while Lotta, tired and sleepy, came up to 
us with a yawn of fatigue, and bade us good- 
night. 

" I shall see you early to-morrow, dearest," 
said Mr. Spencer, accepting this courteous hint, 
and drawing me into an outer room. " Let me 
find you in the library when I come: nobody 
ever goes there." * 

And with a parting word to Lotta he withdrew. 

" What on earth ails you, and that unaccount- 
able creature to-night, Flor. ?" asked Lotta, 
carelessly throwing off her costly wrist jewels ; 
" you both seem bewitched. Has he been mak- 
ing love?" 

" You shall know all to-morrow : see, here is 
Terese. Good-night." 

The morrow oame, with its most unexpected 
confessions; and when Philip (to whom Lotta in 
her eager delight speedily told all) learned that 
I had accepted his friend, his hearty and affec- 
tionate congratulations affected me deeply. With 
both parents alive, I was to all intents and pur- 
poses an orphan ; and in this most critical time 
of a woman's life, the only words of love and 
blessing that I should hear, were to be spoken 
by a cousin. No wonder that, as I thought of 
this, the tears dimmed my eyes and fell fast and 
heavily upon my hands. 

*' Nay, never weep, Flory," said Philip : *' the 
dark hours of your life have passed, and day and 
sunlight have dawned. You have chosen wisely 
and well. Spencer is the man of all others best 
suited to you, and you must be happy. His 
character and principles are inestimable : a rock 



upon which any woman may rest secure ; and his 

position in H shire, now he has thrown up 

that villainous profession, is as good as our own. 
Vm glad, Flor., you haven't taken a fancy to one 
of those new men : I couldn't bear to see you the 
wife of Mr. or Sir Somebody Yesterday, like 
that eighteen hundred baronet of Helen's. Spen- 
cer is as well born as we are -, rich, good, and 
handsome : what could the heart of woman want 
more ? Crying still ! I hoped for a smile at least, 
if not a laugh : well, I suppose I must let you 
have your own way. I've heard you say that 
the mornings of the brightest days often come in 
with a shower, so weeping is no greater sign of 
grief, I hope, than heat drops are of rain. Hark I 
there is Spencer's voice. That's rightj Flory ; 
that bright blush will soon dry up the tears. 
How well you look : you are worthy of each 
other. God bless you, my dear cousin ; may you 
be as happy as you deserve." 

Then, after a moment's pause, he said, mer- 
rily; 

" Now, good-by : I must go to him and receive 
his proposals in iorm. I am your guardian, you 
know : but I won't keep him long, so don't pout." 

The next day, in obedience to the wish of 
Philip and Mr. Spencer, I went with Lotta to 
Richmond. 

" I will not suffer you to be tortured and in- 
sulted, even by your father," said Philip, when 
the circumstances of the previous night were 
told to him. " Spencer is quite right : you must 
go out of town for a few days, while we manage 
the business; and as there can't be a better 
place than your friend Lady Wyndermere's at 
Richmond, I will ride down to-day, and accept 
her repeated invitations for you and Lotta. 

"And now about these money affairs at In- 
gerdyne, they must be settled ; and as it is for 
the honor and credit of our family, Flor., that it 
must be done, you and I must do it. I won't 
have a sou from Spencer. If your ready-money 
balance in your banker's hands £ei11 short, I claim 
the right to make it up. No words, Flory; 
Lotta and I have decided it. You shan't go to 
Spencer with a shilling of encumbrance upon 
Forest Home ; nor shall he help to pay off my 
uncle's debts. There, Mistress Cousin mine ; 
no rebellion ; you must begin to learn obedi-« 
ence." 

" But, PhUip— " 

" But, Florence ! I have made up my mind, 
fair lady, and the mind of a Vere is, as you 
ought to know, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians." 

" Of course, of course," said Lotta, who enter- 
ed at this moment. " I don't at all know what 
you are talking about, good people, but I sup- 
port my husband's authority. Don't oppose 
him, Flory, for it would be of no use ; he w^ill 
have his own way, and I can't*help you ; I am 
a perfect slave." 

"I really can not consent." 

" Well, never mind, I will for you. What is 
it all about ? those horrid money matters ? 
Why I thought that was settled ages ago. Of 
course you must do as Philip says ; he and I 
arranged it hours and hours since. But really 
you can not be allowed to waste your time in 
this way, Florence ; there are at least a hundred 
things to do. And first I want you in my dress* 
\ng loom \ L^iii^ ^i^sxoi^'SkS&'^asswk.T 
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" But indeed, Lotta." 

" And indeed, Florence ! You nnust learn to 
do as you are bid, instead of talk, talk, talk in this 
fashion. You are becoming the most tremen- 
dous gossip ; do pray be quiet and come with 
me," and taking mv hand and talking all the 
"Way, she led me to Lady Frances. 

Very earnest and affectionate, mingling warn- 
ing with benison, were the few sweet congratu- 
latory words of Lady Frances Hastings. Mr. 
Spencer had always been a great favorite with 
her, and she warmly approved my choice, and 
appreciated my good fortune. Still, looking as 
she ever did from the present to the future, she 
sought, even in this hour of gladness, to suggest 
thoughts of coming responsioilities. 

" But you embrace them cheerfully, Florence, 
knowing what they are j and fear not, God will 
be with vou. Trust Him ; rely upon Him : 
and, be the future what it may. His strength 
will be sufficient for you. Nay dear girl, I did 
not mean to make you sad, or cloud your brow. 
A brilliant time, full of gayety and happiness, is 
coming ; few will have the courage, even if 
they have the inclination, to break m upon it 
with grave and sober words. The world has a 
mistaken idea that the few weeks before a girl 
becomes a wife — taking upon herself the most 
important and sacred duties of life — should be 
spent in a whirl of flattery, folly and pleasure ; but 
not so would I have you, Florence, go to the altar. 
You have fought a brave fight hitherto, and by 
God's grace protecting you, have won it. Take 
the same guide now j walk humbly with Him, 
who has so loved, so shielded you: and while 
Tour heart is gladdened with the deep joy He 
nas vouchsafed to bestow, do not forget the 
Giver in the gift ; nor provoke Him with the rash 
thoughtless folly which so often distinguishes 

firls in your position. But you will not; I 
now you will not ; you have been chastened 
in the fire of afiiiction, and are, I truly believe, 

{)urified ; therefore I prophesy that in the new 
ife upon which you are entering, you will be 
blessed and happy. Remember now I predict- 
ed this hour, long, long ago ; and trust me for 
the future." 

After luncheon, Philip, according to his prom- 
ise, rode down to Richmond to ask Lady Wjm- 
dermere's hospitality for us ; and, as I expected, 
he brought to Lotta and myself the most press- 
ing invitations. Early the following day, there- 
fore, we left town, and when we reachea Broad- 
waters, we found the countess in a state of great 
excitement and happiness. 

" Give me joy, give me joy," she exclaimed, 
almost immediately after our greeting. " I am 
so happy ; I have just received a letter from my 
dear boy, announcing his engagement to the 
most charming ^irl in England. Conceive my 
happiness ; and just at the time too, when I had 
begun to despair of his ever marrying at all." 

" I understood Lord Wyndermere wa» abroad," 
said Lotta. 

*' So he is : he went to Italy, in a fit of pique 
against somebody or other, two years smce *, 
and no persuasions could induce him to return. 
I am very thankful, now, that he did not ; for, by 
a happy chance, he met Grace Lyndon traveling 
with her brother and hia wife on the continent, 
Bad fell in love with her." 
'' Grace Lyndon I Sister to Mr. Hugh Lyn- 
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don, member for South W shire ? " I adr* 

ed, eagerly. 

^^ Yes, do you know her, that your eyes spark- 
le so ? Ah, Florence ! once I had a hope that 
you would be my daughter. You would have 
suited my dear Harold admirably ; and I am 
almost afraid that, charming as she is, Grace 
will be too simple and meek for her position as 
his wife. But do you know her ?" 

'* Oh, yes ; the oldest friend I have is married 
to her brother. I know her very weU. This 
will bring them to England, of course ?" 

" Yes ; Harold writes me word that they arS 
even now en route. I am to address my next 
letter to him in Paris ; we may therefore expect 
to see them at some time during the next fort- 
night. But how selfish I have been," she said, 
suddenly recollecting my new position, " talking 
of nothing but myself, and forgetting you. Pray, 
pray forgive me, Florence : this is worse than 
storming you at Forest Home. Accept my 
warmest congratulations. Unfortunately I have 
only the advantage of a very slight acquaintance 
with Mr. Spencer ; but I know that he is a 
groat favorite of my sister Frances, and to all 
who know you, Florence, it must be sufi&cient 
assurance of his worth to learn that he is your 
choice." 

During this week and the next, satisfactory ar- 
rangements were concluded between my father 
and Mr. Spencer; so that when I returned to 
town, I had the unexpected gratification of find- 
ing a letter from the former, frankly acknowl- 
edging the liberal spirit with which the afiairs 
had been conducted, and (more affectionately 
than I could have hoped), giving his consent to 
my engagement. 

Strangely as'his letter was worded, there were 
yet evident traces in it of the working of a bet- 
ter spirit than formerly. To a stranger, the 
words would have seemed cold and ungracious 
(I was going to say ungrateful, forgetting that a 
parent can never owe that duty to his child); 
but to me there appeared an evident softening of 
tone and feeling : a certain gentleness, apparent 
not so much in what was said, as in what was 
left unsaid ; and I hailed the omen joyfully. 

My mother, to whom Mr. Spencer and I had 
written, immediately answered the letters ; but 
rather less cordially than I had hoped : although 
she expressed no disapprobation, and wished as 
every happiness. 

" She didn't want you to marry, but hoped you 
would be an old maid, and leave your money to 
Helen's children," said Lotta, throwing down 
the letter, which she had insisted upon reading. 
" Well, it's horribly wicked and undutiful, I dare 
say; but I am glad those amiable people are 
going to be disappointed." 

But of all those to whom this engagement 
gave pleasure, none was more delighted than 
Mrs. Spencer. Dear, good, old lady, how she 
petted and indulged me : humoring every fancy 
and forestalling every wish ; lavishing upon me 
the rarest and most costly things, and caress- 
ing me with the same fondling, protecting ten* 
derness one feels toward an inUint. 

At her own urgent request, I consented ta 
accept my trousseau {rom her ; and her magnifi.* 
cent and lavish orders amazed even the fasnioo- 
aV)\e anVsles vrhom she employed. At first, T 
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toon found the attempt was useless ; she would 
have her own way. 

" Nonsense, Flory !" she said, upon my ez- 

'postalating against the extravagant prices she 

'Was giving for some lace. '^ Who hat a better 

right to fine things than you have ? I can't give 

.you money, because yoi]^ have plenty; bat I will 

five you the handsomest things money will 
ay; yoa have made me very, very happy, and 
•I roel as if I could not do enough to show you 
-how thankful I am. Besides, who^s to have my 
money if you are not ? I promised it to you 
years ago. So say no more, Flory ; say no 
-more ; except to tell these people what you 
want ; you shall have it, be it what it may." 

Finding my remonstrances unavailing, and 
that I could not decline them without giving 
her ereat pain, I was constrained to accept her 
costly presents. 



CHAPTER LX. 

One day, about a month after the time of 
which I have been writing, I was occupied in 
lookinff over some papers connected with the 
Ingeroyne affairs, when Mrs. Lyndon was an- 
nounced ; and, before I could rise to receive her, 
she was in the room. It would not be easy to 
say whose delight at this meeting was the great- 
est j I certainly showed it the most ; but then, 
she was always so calm and well disciplined. 

" Oh ! dear Miss Northey !" I exclaimed — I 
could never get over the early habit of calling 
her by that beloved name — " how glad I am that 
you are come ! It seems such a very long time 
since we parted ; and how much has happened 
during that time ! Who could have thought, 
when last we met, that I should ever return to 
my old place again ?" 

" Who, indeed, Florence ? But there have 
been greater changes than that. Death has 
been busy with many of us." 

A glance at her mourning-dress recalled to 
my memory the recent losses she had sustained, 
in her own mother, as well as Mr. Lyndon's. 
With a conscience fall of remorse for my neg- 
lect in not having alluded to these events, I be- 
gan some words of heart-felt apology ; but she 
stopped me, saying, 

"Do not reproach yourself, Flory; people 
one does not know, however good they may be, 
can not be expected to live in our memory; 
especially at such a time as this. Let us leave 
all painful reflections, and talk of yourself. I 
am very anxious to see your betrothed : is he in 
town?" 

" No, he is at Aston, making some arrange- 
ments. Bat when did you return ?" 

" Yesterday. Do you know who came with 
me?" 

" Yes ; Lord Wyndermere, I suppose, and his 
fiancee. Do you like him ? Is he clever, good, 
amiable — what you approve ?" 

" Scarcely, in all things ; but you know he is 
an old friend of yours." 

" Mine ? I never saw him in my life I" 

" Not since he was Lord Wvndermere ; but 
when he was Lord Glendale — ''^ 

" Glendale ; do forgive me for this abominable 
rudeness of repeating your words ! — but is Lord 
Glendale Lady Wyodermere's son ?" 



" Yes ; did you not know it ? How strange ! 
He used to be always talking of you to me." 

" Indeed I Well, I hope that he talks and 
thinks of no one now but your good and pretty 
sister." 

"No; he is wonderfully engrossed, certainly; 
which, 1 confess, surprises me not a little : dear 
Grace is the last person I should have thought 
suited to his taste. She is so meek and humble, 
and he is so fiery and impetuous. I hope she 
will retain his love ; but there is a fearful dif- 
ference between them : you would have made 
the best countess, Flory. How was it that yoa 
refused him ?" 

" How do you know that I did ?" 

" Because he told me : you must have had 
some strong reason ; for he is a very attractive 
person, besides being an earl ; which, in the 
circumstances in which you were then placed, 
was, of itself, no slight recommendation." 

" None to me." 

" Well, surely, it was no disparagement. 
There must have been some powerful reason 
to induce a proud girl like you to remain on the 
stage, in preference to accepting the coronet of 
one of the oldest earls in England. What was 
it, Florence? I ask for the sake of Grace; 
what was sufficient to cause your refusal oi 
him, might be sufficient, also, to cause hers." 

" No, indeed ; Lord Glendale and I parted in 
perfect amity. Had he been an emperor, in- 
stead of a simple earl, I should not have ac- 
cepted him. There were circumstances at the 
time, which, irrespective of Lord Glendale's 
merits, made it impossible that I should accept 
him." 

" Thank you, Florence. I have always had 
a fear that your rejection of his suit had some 
deeper cause ; that he was a gambler, or — " 

"Oh, no, no ! I am quite sure that he is not," 
I said ; eagerly catching at any thing upon 
which I could speak positively, and without 
embarrassment or equivocation. " I have re- 
peatedly heard, from his mother and many other 
persons, that he dislikes the gaming-table, and 
is wholly indifferent to the turf" 

"But now tell me about yourself; how you 
are, and what you have been doing, that only 
one of my letters has been answered. You must 
have been moving about continually." 

And now followed those long and necessary 
explanations, which, although most interesting 
to the parties concerned, are so apt to bore oth- 
ers. When they were over, the whole morning 
was ^one. 

"What are you going to do now, Flory?" 
asked Mrs. Lyndon. "Can you take me home? 
I sent my carriage away when I came." 

" Oh, yes ; I should like it of all things ! 
Where are you staying ?" 

" In York-terrace. Hu^h \^ there now ; he 
has come up from Shrewsbury, by favor of Dr. 
Eenyon, to spend a few days with us. I have 
not seen him for two years." 

When we reached York-terrace, the first per- 
son I encountered, upon entering the drawing- 
room, was Lord Glendale. I had forgotten the 
probability of meeting him there, and was great- 
ly annoyed at my thoughtlessness; especially 
as I observed Mrs. Lyndon's penetrating eye in- 
stantly fixed upon him. For a moment, £here was 
a perceptible embarrassooieat ia huk vuueuasx\ 
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but he shook it off immediately ; and, advancing 
with perfect self-possession, said, 

" How happy 1 am to see you again, Miss 
Sackville ! and not the less that I have the sat- 
isfaction of doing so in your proper sphere. I 
have much to congratulate you uponl" 

This speech put me at my ease at once, and 
I replied, 

*' Thank you. I also have congratulations to 
offer ; which I do most sincerely. Pray, present 
me to Miss Lyndon ; I fear that she has forgot- 
ten me." 

" That would be impossible," he said, cour- 
teously, but* without the slightest tinge of gal- 
lantry ; " but here she is. Grace, Miss Sack- 
ville thinks that you have forgotten her." 

" Oh, no !" she replied, coming forward, 
with a bright blush upon her cheek j and fixing 



her mild blue eyes inquiringly upon me ; then, 
with a timid glance, turning them upon her 
lover. 

What she read there, I do not know ; but the 
good effect was instantaneous ; the bright blush 
became brighter and deeper ; the doubtful look 
vanished, and her manner became at once frank 
and cordial. She was evidently greatly relieved; 
and I learned afterward, that, knowing from 
Lord Glendale of his former attachment, she 
bad looked forward with extreme anxiety to this 
first interview with its object. 

Surrounded by all my firmest and dearest 
friends, there was now no further excuse for 
delaying my marriage ; and, therefore, three 
months from the day upon which Mrs. Lyndon 
returned, I stood l>efore the altar in the old 
parish church at Ingerdyne — a bride ! 



THE END. 
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